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Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Delano: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  second  report  developed  from 
the  studies  of  Consumer  Incomes  and  Expenditures  conducted  by  Dr.  Hilde- 
garde  Kiieeland  and  lier  staff  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Industrial 
Committee. 

This  report,  entitled  "Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States",  is 
based  primarily  on  data  obtained  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  a 
Nation-wide  Works  Progi'ess  Administration  project  conducted  hj  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  It 
shows  how  families  and  individuals  in  different  income  groups  spend  theii 
incomes  and  presents  a  broad  national  picture  of  the  division  of  expenditures 
for  the  major  classes  of  consumer  goods  and  services. 

^Ve  believe  that  the  value  of  these  materials  warrants  the  early  pubUcation 
and  wide  circulation  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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Charles  W.  Eliot,  2d 
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INTRODUCTION   AND  SUMMARY 


The  importance  of  consumer  purchasing  power  in  the 
modern  economy  has  become  a  topic  of  general  interest 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  thinking  of  the  whole 
country  has  become  oriented  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
at  our  command  a  rich  abundance  of  natural  resources 
and  an  undreamt-of  capacity  to  convert  this  natural 
wealth  into  useful  goods  and  serAnces.  We  are  acutely 
aware  that  the  major  economic  problem  confronting  us 
is  to  find  ways  of  releasing  this  potential  productive 
power,  of  using  it  fully  and  continuously  to  further  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  And  we  realize 
that  we  caimot  solve  this  economic  problem  unless  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  are  able  to  buy  the  output  of 
goods  and  services  which  inchistry  can  produce.  If  we 
are  to  utilize  our  capacity  for  mass  production,  we  must 
match  it  with  capacity  for  mass  consumption. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  of  course,  that  consumers  have 
control  over  a  large  vohnne  of  purchasing  power,  or 
that  industry  turn  out  a  large  volume  of  goods  and 
services.  Industry  must  produce  the  particular  goods 
and  services  wliich  consumers  desire  to  purchase,  and 
must  make  the  particular  capital  investments  required 
to  provide  for  future  consumption  demands.  Without 
such  balance  between  production  and  consumption, 
enduring  prosperity  is  impossible. 

Knowledge  of  the  consumption  habits  and  consump- 
tion needs  of  the  American  people  is  thus  basic  to  any 
attempt  to  formulate  effective  programs  and  policies 
for  the  use  of  our  productive  resources.  Business, 
labor.  Government,  the  public  at  large,  must  have  a 
backgromid  of  factual  information  on  the  consumption 
aspects  of  the  economy,  against  which  to  evaluate  the 
many  current  proposals  for  economic  recover^'  and  ex- 
pansion. We  must  know  what  incomes  the  Nation's 
consumers  receive,  and  how  they  spend  their  incomes. 
We  must  know  how  these  expenditures  vary  at  diflerent 
income  levels  and  among  different  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation. We  nmst  know  how  present  consumption  de- 
mands compare  with  the  potential  consuming  capacities 
of  the  Nation  and  with  the  requirements  of  an  "Amer- 
ican" standard  of  living. 


The  Scope  of  the  Study 

This  report  on  consumer  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  sketches  the  broad  outlines  of  such  a  picture  of 
the  Nation's  consumption.  The  results  form  part  of  a 
larger  study  of  consumption  demands  in  relation  to 
productive  resources  undertaken  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  first  report  from  this  study, 
recently  published,'  showed  the  magnitude  of  consumer 
income  and  how  the  total  income  was  divided  among 
the  various  gi-oups  of  the  population  in  1935-36.  The 
present  volume  shows  how  these  incomes  were  used  by 
the  Nation's  consumers — how  much  was  spent  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  other  major  classes  of  consumer 
goods  and  services ;  how  much  was  paid  out  as  gifts  and 
as  certain  personal  taxes;  and  how  much  was  saved. 

The  Types  of  Estimates  Included 

This  picture  of  the  consumption  of  the  American 
people  is  first  presented  in  terms  of  the  average  patterns 
of  consumer  spending  at  different  levels  of  income. 
Separate  estimates  are  given  for  the  two  main  groups  of 
income-spending  units — the  29  million  families  of  two 
or  more  persons,  and  the  10  million  "single"  individuals 
living  alone  or  as  lodgers.  Estimates  of  the  spending 
patterns  of  different  groups  of  American  families  will 
appear  in  a  later  report. 

These  average  patterns  of  family  and  individual 
spending  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  second  set  of  estimates 
included  in  the  present  report,  showing  the  total 
"national  market  basket"  in  1935-36,  the  total  savings 
of  consumers  in  that  year,  ami  their  total  outlays  for 
gifts  and  for  income  taxes  and  certain  other  personal 
taxes.  To  complete  the  national  picture,  estimates 
are  also  presented  of  the  consumption  of  the  2  million 
persons — less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  population — 
living  in  institutions  of  various  types  or  in  military 
and  naval  posts,  labor  camps,  and  other  quasi-institu- 
tional groups.  In  addition,  an  indication  is  given  of 
the   magnitude    of   expenditures   for   those   consumer 

CmmimtT  Income/  in  tlu  VnUt4  Slalet:  Thrir  Dintnbutim  in  I9SS-SS,  National 
Ke^sources  (^immittee,  .\ugiist  1938,  1(M  pa^es.  30  cents. 
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services,  such  as  public  edvication  and  free  medical 
care,  which  were  supplied  to  the  population  without 
direct  charge  by  the  Government  or  by  nonprofit 
private  organizations. 

In  addition  to  these  estimates  of  the  actual  consump- 
tion of  the  American  people  in  1935-36,  consideration 
is  given,  in  Appendix  C  of  the  report,  to  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  volume  and  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  on  consumer  demands  and  consumer 
savings.  The  computations  presented  are  in  no  sense 
forecasts  of  future  consimier  demand,  nor  do  they  con- 
stitute blue  prints  of  desirable  consumption  for  the 
Nation.  They  serve  merely  to  indicate  the  general 
direction  and  magnitude  of  differences  m  consumer 
disbursements  that  might  be  expected  to  develop  with 
differences  in  consumer  incomes  when  all  other  condi- 
tions affecting  national  consumption  are  arbitrarily 
assumed  to  remain  as  they  were  in  1935-36.  Limited 
and  hypothetical  as  such  calculations  necessarily  are, 
thej'  make,  it  is  believed,  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
understanding  of  the  "workuig"  of  our  economic  system. 

The  Goods  and  Services  Covered 

The  estimates  of  consumer  spending  for  the  year 
1935-36  cover  all  of  the  goods  and  services  purchased 
by  American  families  and  individual  consumers  in  the 
retail  market.  These  varied  money  expenditures  are 
simimarized  under  14  broad  categories  of  consumption: 
food,  housing,  household  operation,  furnishings,  cloth- 
ing, automobile,  other  transportation,  medical  care, 
personal  care,  recreation,  tobacco,  reading,  education, 
and  "other  items."  ^  In  a  later  report  on  family 
patterns  of  spending,  these  major  categories  of  con- 
simier outlay  will  be  subdivided  to  show  separate  ex- 
penditure figures  for  a  more  detailed  list  of  items. 

In  addition  to  goods  and  services  purchased  during 
the  year,  the  estimates  include  two  important  types  of 
consumption  items  obtained  without  direct  money 
outlay  from  current  incomes:  First,  the  imputed  rental 
value  of  homes  occupied  by  their  owners  and  of  other 
housing  not  directly  paid  for;  and  second,  the  imputed 
value  of  food  produced  by  rural  families  for  their  own 
use  and  of  ice  and  fuel  obtained  free  from  the  farm  and 
countryside.^ 

3  For  brief  description  of  items  included  under  each  heading,  .see  pp.  24-27.  For 
further  definition,  .-^ee  .\ppendi.\  B,  pp.  93-98.  The  report  shows  consumption  in 
terms  of  dollar  values  only;  no  estimates  are  included  of  the  physical  quantities  of 
commodities  consumed.  It  should  be  noted  that  sales  taxes  and  excise  taxes  are 
included  in  the  expenditures  for  the  commodities  and  services  to  which  they  apply, 
and  that  taxes  on  owned  homes  and  on  automobiles  are  included  in  the  expenditures 
for  those  categories  of  consumption.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  purchases  of 
durable  consumers  goods  made  during  the  year,  except  pa^lnents  on  homes  and 
improvements  to  homes,  are  considered  current  expenditures,  even  though  they  are 
not  entirely  consumed  within  the  current  year,  and  even  though  a  balance  may 
remain  due  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

'  The  imputed  value  of  these  consumption  items  appears,  of  course,  both  as  income 
and  as  expenditure.  These  two  types  of  "nonmoney"  items  were  selected  for  inclu- 
sion in  tht>  estimates  for  three  reasons:  First,  because  of  their  magnitude;  second. 


These  two  types  of  imputed  expenditures  do  not,  of 
course,  complete  the  list  of  goods  and  services  consumed 
by  the  Nation  in  the  course  of  the  year  without  direct 
payment  from  current  incomes.  They  omit,  for  ex- 
ample, the  value  of  the  services  of  the  housewife  and 
other  members  of  the  family  in  the  productive  activities 
which  still  remain  in  the  modem  home.  Omitted,  also, 
is  the  use  value  of  all  durable  goods  other  than  owned 
homes — automobiles,  furniture,  household  equipment, 
and  so  forth — purchased  in  previous  years.  Further 
omissions  are  the  value  of  gifts  "in  kind"  received  dur- 
ing the  year  from  relatives  and  friends,^  and  the  value 
of  free  consumer  services  pro\'ided  by  public  and  private 
agencies.'  While  it  was  clearly  not  feasible  to  impute  a 
money  value  to  all  such  goods  and  services,  and  to  add 
them  as  items  of  income  and  outgo  at  each  income 
level,  it  should  none  the  less  be  recognized  that  they 
constitute  substantial  contributions  to  the  real  income 
of  the  Nation. 

The  estimates  of  consumption  included  in  this  study 
relate  in  every  instance  to  ultimate  consimiption — to 
the  final  use  of  goods  and  services  in  satisfying  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  American  people.  Intermedi- 
ate consumption  of  commodities  and  services  by  indus- 
try in  the  process  of  production  is  excluded,  except  as  it 
appears  indirectly  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  final 
good  or  service.  The  estimates  for  automobile  ex- 
penses, for  example,  include  the  purchase  and  operating 
costs  of  passenger  cars  for  family  or  personal  use,  but 
not  the  costs  of  cars  used  for  business  purposes.  Wliere 
the  "family  car"  is  used  both  for  personal  and  for 
business  use,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  farm  fam- 
ilies, only  that  part  of  the  total  expense  chargeable  to 


because  it  was  feasible  to  estimate  their  imputed  money  value;  and  third,  because 
their  omission  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  classify  rural  and  urban  families,  and 
home-owliing  and  renting  families,  by  comparable  income  levels.  For  further  ex- 
planation of  the  imputed  items  included  and  for  methods  of  deriving  imputed  values, 
see  .Appendix  B.  pp.  93-95  and  99. 

*  The  money  income  spent  by  families  and  single  individuals  for  gifts  "in  kind" 
(Christmas  presents,  etc.)  to  other  families  and  single  individuals  is  accounted  for  in 
the  patterns  of  income  use.  under  the  same  main  heading  as  gifts  in  cash  and  con- 
tributions made  to  the  church  and  for  philanthropic  purposes,  but  it  was  not  found 
feasible  to  estimate  the  value  of  gifts  "in  kind"  received  by  families  and  individuals, 
for  inclusion  as  items  of  income  and  of  corresponding  consumption  "expenditure." 
Gifts  received  in  the  form  of  money  and  used  for  current  consumption  needs  are. 
however,  included  in  income  and  are  accounted  for  in  the  patterns  of  spending  under 
the  various  consumption  headings.  Relief  received  "in  kind,"  as  well  as  in  cash,  is 
also  accounted  for  in  income  and  in  expenditure.  For  further  explanation,  see 
Appendix  B,  pp.  99  and  131. 

*  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  estimates  of  consumer  in- 
come, and  hence  of  consumer  expenditures,  include  some  items  which  were  necessa- 
rily counted  twice — first,  in  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the  family  or  individual 
originally  receiving  the  item,  and  second,  in  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
family  or  individual  to  whom  it  was  transferred.  Gifts  of  money  made  by  one 
family  to  another  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  such  double  counting.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  other  types  of  gifts,  such  as  contributions  to  religious  organi7a- 
tions.  may  be  regarded  as  payments  for  services  rendered,  rather  than  as  transfers 
of  income.  To  the  extent  that  tax  pajTnents  were  used  to  finance  direct  relief,  such 
amounts  are  included  both  in  the  disbursements  of  the  families  paying  the  taxes 
and  of  those  receiving  the  relief.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  consumer 
outlays  for  taxes  also  include  indirect  payments  for  services  supplied  by  govern- 
mental agencies,  such  as  public  education  and  medical  care.  For  discussion  of  the 
value  of  these  free  services,  see  part  II,  section  5. 
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personal  use  appears  on  the  consumption  side  of  the 
national  ledger.' 

How  the  Estimates  Were  Prepared 

These  estimates  of  the  Nation's  consumption  are 
based  primarilj-  on  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases — a  Works  Progress  Administration 
project  conducted  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  in  cooperation  w4th  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board." 
The  study  provides  for  the  first  time  in  American  statis- 
tical history  an  extensive  and  comparable  body  of  data 
on  the  spending  habits  of  the  various  major  groups  of 
American  consumers.  Detailed  information  on  ex- 
penditures and  savings  during  a  12-month  period  in 
1935  and  1936  were  secured  from  a  sample  of  more  than 
60,000  families  living  in  cities  of  different  sizes,  in  vil- 
lages, and  on  farms  in  30  different  States.' 

These  data,  classified  by  income  level  according  to 
occupation,  color  group,  family  composition,  type  of 
community,  and  region,  provided  the  basis  for  average 
patterns  of  consumer  spending  for  99  major  groups  of 
families.  Similar  patterns  for  single  men  and  single 
women  were  built  up  from  less  extensive  sample  data 
available  from  the  Study  of  Consimier  Purchases  and 
from  various  supplementary'  sources. 

Average  consumption  patterns  for  broad  groups  of 
the  population  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  were 
obtained  by  weighting  the  patterns  for  the  component 
groups  of  families  and  single  individuals  according  to 
their  relative  importance  at  each  income  level.  The 
population  weights  for  this  purpose,  and  for  estimating 
the  aggregate  consimiption  of  the  Nation  in  1935-36. 
were  derived  ui  the  preceding  study  of  consimier 
incomes    in    the    United    States.' 

The  Value  of  the  Estimates 

The  results  of  the  study  provide  by  far  the  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive  picture  yet  available  of 
the    consimiption    demands    of    different    groups    of 

•  For  methoil  of  apportioning  the  totai  expense,  see  Appendii  B,  p.  96. 

■■  The  study  was  administered  under  llie  tiuidance  of  a  Steering  Cununittee  and  a 
Technical  (^oniniittee,  each  coini)osed  of  repre-sentatives  of  the  five  cooperating 
agencies.     The  nienit>ership  of  these  committees  was  as  follows: 

Steering  Commiltee .—!^ruart  A.  Rice,  chainnan,  representing  Works  Frogri-ss  .ad- 
ministration mow  with  the  Central  Statistical  Board);  Louise  Stanley.  Mureau  of 
Home  Fconomlcs;  Isador  Luhin,  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics:  (lardiner  (',  Means, 
National  Kesources  Committee:  Morris  .K.  Copeland.  Central  Statistical  Board. 

Technical  Committee. — Hildegarde  Kneeland.  ctiairman.  National  Ke.sources 
Committee;  IJay  Monroe.  Bureau  of  Home  Kconomics;  Faith  .M.  Williams,  fiurean 
of  Labor  Statistics;  Milton  Forster.  Works  Procress  Adminbtration;  Eilwin  ^^ 
Martin,  Central  Stalb^tical  Board. 

*  For  further  descrii)tion  of  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  and  for  list  of  the 
sample  communities  and  the  total  number  of  schedules  utilized  in  building  up  the 
consumption  estimates  presented  in  this  reiwrt.  see  .\pi»endix  B.  pp.  1U2  IC»8. 

'  See  footnote  1.  p.  1.  The.se  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  consumer  incomes 
were  ba.sed  printarily  on  data  on  family  incomes  obtained  from  a  random  .sample  of 
nearly  ;tn*i.i)(K)  families  in  the  Study  of  t^'onsumer  Purchases. 


American  consumers.  Up  to  the  present  time,  rela- 
tively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  consump- 
tion aspects  of  the  econonlJ^  Only  one  previous  study 
of  the  Nation's  consumption — that  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  for  1929'" — has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
data  showing  the  actual  outlays  of  families  and  suigle 
individuals  at  different  income  levels.  The  sample 
expenditure  data  available  for  this  earlier  study, 
moreo\  er,  were  scanty  and  heterogeneous  and  permitted 
the  construction  of  estimates  for  only  three  major 
groups  of  consumers — farm  families,  nonfarm  families, 
and  louittached  individuals — and  for  onh'  five  broad 
categories  of  disbursement — food,  attire,  home  main- 
tenance, "other  living,"  and  savings. 

Studies  of  national  consumption  based  on  over-all 
industrial  data  have  been  somewhat  more  numerous. 
Dming  the  past  few  years,  in  fact,  several  such  esti- 
mates have  appeared,  utilizing  data  from  the  census 
and  from  a  wide  variety  of  Government  reports  and 
trade  sources."  Only  one  of  these  studies,  however, 
relates  to  a  year  later  than  1931,  and  none  offers  a 
breakdown  of  the  national  ^^regate  expenditures  by 
income  classes  or  by  other  component  groups  of  con- 
sumers. \Miile  such  national  estimates  are  extremely 
useful  in  showing  how  the  total  consumer  income  of  the 
Nation  is  apportioned  among  the  different  classes  of 
goods  and  services,  they  reveal  neither  the  structure  of 
the  consumer  market  nor  the  relationship  of  national 
consumption  demands  to  consumer  incomes  and  to  other 
variable  factors  influencing  the  spending  patterns  of 
American  consumers. 

The  present  estimates  are  of  value  not  only  in  provid- 
ing national  consumption  aggregates  for  a  more  recent 
year,  but  also  in  revealing  how  various  segments  of  the 
population  share  in  the  total  consumption  expenditures 
of  the  Nation  and  in  the  total  \-olunie  of  consumer 
savings.  The  average  spending  patterns  for  different 
consumer  groups,  moreover,  should  prove  very  useful 
tools  for  analyzing  market  demand,  evaluating  stand- 
ards of  living,  adjusting  wages,  developing  taxation 
policies  and  housing  programs,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. They  provide,  in  addition,  a  convenient  and 
flexible  means  for  gauging  the  changes  that  might  occur 
in  national  expenditures  and  savings  if  total  consumer 
income  should  increase  or  decrease  in  size  or  its  distribu- 
tion alter. '^ 

The  results  of  the  present  study  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  distinct  liiiiittitions  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
sample  datti  for  certain  groups  of  consumers.  These 
shortcomings  are  indicated  at  relevant  points  in  the 

It*  I.even,  .Maurice;  .Moulton,  Harold  (L:  and  Warliurton,  Clark:  America's  Capac 
ityto  Consit  ine .  K\\v  Hrookiugs  Iiustitution,  \\'ashington,  D.  C.  1934.  For  comparison 
of  the  results  of  the  two  studies.  si*e  part  \\,  .section  6. 

"  For  reference  to  these  studies,  see  part  II,  section  6. 

'3  For  examples  ot  such  ust*  of  the  average  spending  patterns,  see  .\ppeodix  C. 
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discussion."  Despite  their  acknowledged  limitations, 
the  findings  are  believed  to  convey  a  reasonably 
accurate  picture  of  the  consumption  demands  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  the  variations  that  occur  with 
differences  in  consumer  incomes.  They  fill  a  conspicu- 
ous gap  in  our  statistical  knowledge  of  the  national 
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Each  dollar  symbol  represents  $1  billion  of  aggregate  dis- 
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Note. — Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes, 
poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 


economy,  and  should  prove  of  value  to  many  groups  and 
agencies  in  considering  a  wide  variety  of  current  and 
urgent  economic  problems. 

The  Summary  Picture  of 
National  Consumption 

In  summarizing  the  fintliugs  of  the  study,  we  can  first 
examine  the  consumption  pattern  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  tor  the  year  1935-36.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
consider  together  the  29,400,300  families  of  two  or 
more  persons  and  the  10,058,000  men  and  women 
living  as  lodgers  or  servants  in  private  homes,  rooming 
houses,  and  hotels,  or  maintaining  homes  of  their  owni 
as  one-person  families.  These  39  million  "consumer 
imits"  included  over  98  percent  of  the  total  population 
and  received  nearly  99  percent  of  the  total  consumer 
income.  The  consmnption  expenditures  of  the  re- 
maining 2  million  consumers — those  living  in  institu- 
tional groups — were  made,  for  the  most  part,  on  an 
institutional  basis  and  are  not  directly  comparable 
with  the  disbursements  of  the  rest  of  the  population.'^ 

The  total  volimie  of  income  flowing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Nation's  families  and  individual  consumers  dur- 
ing 1935-36  was  approximately  $59.3  billion.  Out 
of  this  amount,  $50.2  billion,  or  about  85  percent,  was 
spent  for  current  consimiption ;  $2.2  billion,  or  nearly 
4  percent,  was  used  for  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends 
and  for  contributions  to  the  church  and  to  philan- 
thropic agencies;  and  about  $900  million,  or  IK  percent, 
was  paid  out  as  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
mmor  personal  property  taxes. '°  The  remaining  $6 
billion — 10  percent  of  total  income — was  saved.  The 
amounts  devoted  to  these  different  purposes  are  shown 
graphically  in  chart  1 ;  the  exact  figures  will  be  found  m 
a  later  section  of  the  report,  in  table  7. 

The  $50  billion  used  for  current  living  expenses 
covered,  of  course,  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  com- 
modities and  services — from  apples  to  automobiles, 
movies  to  Mediterranean  cruises,  postage  stamps  to 
permanent  waves.  However,  when  we  bring  all  of 
these  expenditiu"es  together  imder  a  few  broad  headings, 
we  find  that  the  three  major  consimier  wants — food, 
shelter,  and  clothing — absorbed  over  three-fourths  of  the 
total  outlay  for  consumption,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  total  income  received. 

Food  claimed  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  outlay, 
as  chart  1  shows.  It  accoimted  for  approximately 
$17  billion,  or  29  percent  of  the  total  income.  Almost 
$15  billion  of  this  amount  represents  money  expenses 
for  food  purchased  in  stores  and  restaurants,   while 


iJ  See  particularly  pp.  17-18,  27.  62  and  Appendix  B,  pp.  107.  127,  130-131,  136,  142, 
146-147.  See  also  the  preceding  report  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  State»-  dp. 
2,  18.  and  30. 


»  For  division  of  total  consumer  income  among  families,  single  individuals,  and 
institutional  residents,  see  preceding  report  Contumer  Income.^  in  the  United  States, 
table  1.    For  consumption  of  institutional  residents,  see  pp.  62-64  below. 

'•  For  explanation  of  tax  figures  included  in  the  study,  see  pp.  7-8,  27-28,  57  and  98. 
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about  $2  billion  covers  the  imputed  value  of  home- 
produced  food. 

Housing  came  second  in  order  of  outlay,  taking  $9.5 
billion,  or  16  percent  of  income.  Here  also  only  part 
of  the  total  amount — about  $7.1  billion — represents 
money  expenditiu'e,  the  remaining  $2.4  billion  including 
the  imputed  value  of  the  use  of  owned  homes  and  rented 
farm  homes,  and  of  housing  received  rent-free. 

Household  operation  formed  the  tliird  largest  group 
of  items,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $5.3  billion — 9 
percent  of  total  income.  When  we  add  the  $1.4  billion 
expenditure  for  fumishuigs  to  the  outlays  for  housing 
and  household  operation,  we  find  that  the  total  share 
of  shelter  in  the  Nation's  consinnption  pattern  came 
to  a  little  over  $16  billion — almost  as  much  as  the 
amount  devoted  to  food. 

Clothing  ranked  fourth  in  the  list  of  goods  and 
services,  almost  equalling  the  $5.3  billion  expenditure 
shown  for  household  operation. 

Automobile  expenditures,  it  is  interestmg  to  note, 
reached  Hfth  place,  with  a  total  of  $3.8  billion  for  operat- 
ing costs  and  for  cars  purchased  during  the  year  for 
personal  use.  Tlus  figure  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  total  outlay  of  $884  million  made  by  consumers  for 
all  other  means  of  transportation  combuied — streetcar, 
subway,  taxi,  bus,  railroad,  steamship,  airplane,  motor- 
cycle, rented  automobile — and  horse-and-buggy.  Al- 
most 6K  percent  of  total  consumer  inccme  was  given  to 
"the  family  car,"  and  only  1}^  percent  to  all  other  modes 
of  transportation. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  medical  care  came  to  $2.2 
billion,  slightly  less  than  4  percent  of  total  famdy  and 
individual  income.  Tliis  outlay,  however,  covered 
only  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  medical  bdl 
of  the  Nation;  the  remainder,  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $650  million,  was  met  by  public  and  private 
agencies  supplying  free  medical  services  to  part  of  the 
population. 

Expenditures  for  recreation  were  next  in  order  of 
magnitude,  totaling  a  little  over  $1.6  billion.  Personal 
care  and  tobacco  each  claimed  approximately  $1  billion, 
and  reading  somewhat  more  than  one-half  a  billion." 

Except  for  a  few  miscellaneous  items  accounting  for 
about  $300  million,  education  showed  the  smallest 
outlay  on  the  list,  just  over  $500  million,  or  less  than 
one  percent  of  consumer  income.  But  here,  as  with 
medical  care,  the  expenditures  made  directly  by  families 
and  individual  C(msumei"s  cover  only  part  of  the  total 
outlay  of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  almost  five-sixths  of 
the  costs  of  education  during  1935  36  was  met  through 
public  and  private  schools.  The  one-sixth  paid  for 
from    personal   incomes,    shown    in    chart    1,    covered 


school  books  and  supplies  for  all  of  the  population  and 
tuition  at  private  schools  and  special  lessons  for  the 
more  well-to-do  groups. 

Spendins  and  Saving  at 
Different  Income  Levels 

Turning  now  from  this  summary  picture  of  consumer 

spending,  let  us  see  how  these  national  outlays  were 
divided  among  different  incomegroupsin  the  population. 

As  the  preceding  report  has  shown,"  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  39  million  families  and  individual  consumers 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $780  during  1935-36.  Another 
third  received  between  $780  and  $1,450,  while  the  in- 
comes of  the  top  third  varied  from  $1,450  to  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Dividing  this  wide  range  of  incomes  mto 
several  income  levels,  we  find  that  15  percent  of  all 
consumer  units — nearly  half  of  the  upper  third — had 
incomes  between  $1,450  and  $2,000;  11  percent  received 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  4}^  percent  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000;  and  about  2  percent  between  $5,000  and 
$15,000.  Only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  families  and 
indi^^dual  consumers  had  incomes  of  $15,000  and  over. 

How  did  these  various  income  groups  share  in  the 
total  disbursements  of  the  Nation?'* 

Total  Expenditures  for  Current  Consumption 

Let  us  consider  first  how  the  $50  billion  spent  for 
current  consumption  was  divided  by  income  groups. 

As  chart  2  shows,  the  13  million  families  and  indi- 
vidual consumers  with  incomes  under  $780  spent  about 
$7  billion  on  current  living  expenses — or  14  percent  of 
the  total  consumption  outlay.  In  terms  of  average  ex- 
penditure, this  amounted  to  $550  per  consumer  unit  for 
the  year.  Yet  even  this  exceedingly  limited  outlay  was 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  income  received  by  this 
poorest  third  of  the  Nation.  As  the  chart  clearly  shows, 
only  $6  billion  of  the  total  expenditure  was  covered  by 
current  income;  the  remaining  $1  billion  was  met  from 
resources  accumulated  in  previous  years  or  by  loans 
from  relatives  and  friends,  credit  at  retail  stores  or  other 
forms  of  borrowing. 

Not  all  of  the  families  and  individual  consumers  in 
this  poorest  group,  to  be  sure,  had  deficits  for  the  year; 
many  managed  to  live  within  theu-  current  inconu^s,  or 
even  to  make  some  savings.  But  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  consvmi])tion  expenditiu'es  exceeded  income  by 
17  percent.  With  gifts  and  personal  taxes  added,  total 
outlay  exceeded  iiu-onu^  by  almost  20  |)ercent.  While 
the  average  income  of  the  group  was  $471,  average  out- 
lav  amounted  to  $563,  leaving  an  average  deficit  of  $92. 


"  For  discussion  of  expenditures  for  recreation  and  reading  by  public  and  private 
agpnc-ifs.  see  p  66  below. 


1"  .See  Comumer  Incoints  in  the  L'nileit  sro/fn.  table  2,  p.  6.  and  table  3B,  p.  95. 

■  >  The  figures  for  seven  income  >.Tiiiip.s  on  which  the  follovvine  .suninmry  di,scussion 
is  based  are  shown  in  Ap|iendix  tables  l.\  to  .i.\  The  more  iletailed  estimates  pre- 
sented in  the  reptirt  cover  1  .s  levels  of  income,  as  well  as  each  thini,  each  quarter,  and 
each  tenth  of  I  he  Nation's  consumer  units. 
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For  the  middle  third  of  the  Nation,  current  consump- 
tion expenditures  were  almost  twice  as  great  as  those 
for  the  lower  third,  amounting  to  nearly  $14  billion,  or 
28  percent  of  the  national  total.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  families  and  individuals  in  this  American  "middle 
class"  also  showed  deficits  for  the  year,  but  the  average 
consumption  expenditure  of  $1,056  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  came  just  within  the  average  income  of  $1,076. 
This  $20  leeway,  however,  was  not  quite  sufficient  to 
cover  the  average  additional  amount  of  $39  paid  out  for 
gifts  and  for  certain  personal  taxes,  so  that  for  this 
group  also  savings  were  "negative"  for  the  year,  rather 
than  positive.  Thus  for  the  poorer  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation  the  incomes  received  diu'ing  1935-36  were  too 
low,  on  the  average,  to  cover  current  outlays.'^ 

For  the  upper  third  of  the  Nation,  current  outlays 
were  well  within  current  incomes.  As  a  group,  these 
13  million  consumer  units  with  incomes  of  $1,450  and 
over  spent  $29  billion  for  current  consumption — 58  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditure,  and  four  times  as  much  as 
was  spent  by  the  lower  third.  These  consumption 
expenditiu'es  absorbed  just  three-fourths  of  their  total 
income  for  the  year,  leaving  nearly  $10  billion  for  sav- 
ings and  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

When  we  consider  the  income  groups  within  the 
upper  third  shown  in  chart  2,  we  find  that  the  6  million 
families  and  individuals  with  incomes  between  $1,450 
and  $2,000  used  more  than  90  percent  of  their  incomes 
to  meet  current  living  expenses.  This  proportion  drops 
sharply  as  we  move  to  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale; 
the  178  thousand  consumer  units  with  incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over  devoted  less  than  40  percent  of  their 
incomes  to  consumption  purposes. 

This  top  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation,  it  may 
be  noted,  received  nearly  10  percent  of  the  $59  billion 
consumer  income  in  1935-36 — almost  as  much  as  the 
whole  lower  third.  Theu-  expenditures  for  current 
consumption,  however,  accounted  for  only  a  little  over 
4  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  of  $50  billion,  in 
comparison  with  the  14  percent  share  of  the  lower 
third. 

Consumer  Savings 

The  savings  made  by  the  families  and  individuals  in 
this  top  income  group  were  appieciably  greater  than 
theii'  consumption  expenditures,  amounting  to  $2.8 
billion — nearly  one-half  of  their  total  income.  If  we 
add  the  savings  of  the  other  gi-oups  with  incomes  above 
$1,450,  we  find  a  total  volume  of  savings  of  $7.4  billion — 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  income  of  this  upper  third 

'*  These  findings,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  year  1935-36,  but  are  in 
agreement  with  the  evidence  regarding  net  deficits  at  the  lower  income  levels  shown 
in  previous  studies  of  family  expenditures,  and  with  the  summary  of  these  earlier 
studies  presented  by  the  Brookings  Institution  in  America's  Capacity  to  Consume. 
For  further  discu.'ision,  see  p.  20. 


of  the  Nation.  Offsetting  these  positive  savings,  how- 
ever, is  the  net  deficit  of  $1.4  billion  incurred  by  the 
poorer  two-thirds  of  the  Nation,  leaving  a  net  positive 
savings  of  $6  billion  for  all  income  levels  combined. 

Outlays  for  Gifts  and  Certain  Personal  Taxes 

In  addition  to  the  outlays  made  by  families  and  single 
individuals  for  their  current  living  expenses  and  the 
amounts  put  aside  as  savings,  some  $3  billion  of  con- 
sumer income  in  1935-36  was  transferred  to  others  in 
the  form  of  gifts  and  certain  direct  personal  taxes. 

As  chart  1  has  already  shown,  a  little  over  $2  billion  of 
this  outlay  went  for  gifts  to  indi\'iduals  outside  the 
immediate  family,  to  churches,  and  to  philanthropic 
organizations  of  various  types,  while  about  $900 
million  represented  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes, 
and  minor  personal  property  taxes.  This  total  outlay 
of  $3  billion  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  was  far  more 
evenly  divided  among  the  seven  income  groups  shown  in 
chart  2  than  were  the  $6  bilhon  total  savings  in  1935-36. 

The  share  of  the  lower  third  in  such  outlays  was 
naturally  small — less  than  6  percent  of  the  national 
total.  But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  although  the 
incomes  received  by  this  group  were  insufficient,  on 
the  average,  to  cover  current  living  expenses,  nearly 
3  percent  of  the  total  income,  or  $13  per  consumer  imit, 
was  transferred  to  others  as  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 
Contributions  to  the  church  and  gifts  to  relatives  and 
friends  accounted  for  most  of  the  $171  million  outlay, 
with  only  a  mmor  portion  going  for  poll  taxes  and  cer- 
tain personal  property  taxes. 

Outlays  of  the  middle  third  of  the  Nation  for  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  averaged  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  those  of  the  lower  third — or,  as  indicated  above, 
$39  per  consumer  unit.  Even  so,  such  transfers  ab- 
sorbed only  4  percent  of  income,  with  gifts  again  com- 
posing the  major  part  of  the  outlay. 

Together,  the  families  and  individuals  in  the  poorer 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation  accounted  for  less  than  a 
fourth  (22  percent)  of  the  total  outlay  for  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  in  1935-36.  Somewhat  more  than  a 
fourth — about  a  proportionate  share — was  contributed 
by  the  26  percent  of  aU  consumer  units  with  incomes 
between  $1,450  and  $3,000.  Another  fourth  of  the  $3 
billion  aggregate  came  from  the  6}i  percent  of  consumer 
units  with  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $15,000,  and 
the  remaining  one-fourth  from  the  top  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  consumer  units — those  having  incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over. 

This  top  income  group  paid  the  bulk  of  the  $900 
million  taxes  included  in  these  estimates.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  taxes  included  are  pre- 
dominately Federal  and  State  personal  income  taxes. 
Yet  even  for  this  income  group,  the  total  amount  trans- 
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ferred  as  gifts  and  personal  taxes  combined  did  not 
exceed  13  percent  of  income — only  a  tliird  of  the 
amount  spent  for  current  consumption  and  even  a 
smaller  fractioi\  of  the  amount  reserved  as  savings. 

In  considering  these  figures  for  the  top  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  Nation,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  cover  a  verA-  wide  range  of  incomes,  extending 
from  $15,000  to  the  top  of  the  income  scale.  Most  of 
the  families  and  individuals  in  the  group  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $50,000,  and  more  than  half  received  less 
than  $25,000.  The  average  figures  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  are  dominated  by  the  outlays  of 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  tliis  income  range,  and  do  not 
reveal  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  gifts  antl 
personal  taxes  by  the  small  number  of  consumers  in 
the  very  high  income  brackets. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  particular 
taxes  included  in  the  estimates  presented  here  cover  only 
a  small  part — considerably  less  than  10  percent — of  the 
total  taxes  colleited  in  1935-36  as  Federal,  State,  and 


local  revenues.^"  The  total  tax  burden  of  the  Nation 
for  that  year,  as  siiown  bj'  studies  of  tax  statistics,  was 
about  $10.5  biUion,  while  Federal  and  State  personal 
income  tax  payments  combined  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $800  million,  and  the  minor  additional  taxes 
covered  by  the  present  study  to  less  than  $200  million. 
These  tax  figures  from  independent  sources,  it  should  be 
noted,  check  closely  with  the  total  figure  of  nearly  $900 
million  shown  in  the  present  report  for  the  particular 
personal  taxes  covered.  It  is  obvious  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  small  portion  of  the  total  volume  of  tax 
pa>Tnents  afltords  no  evidence  whatever  of  either  the 


•^  .\:;  indicated  above,  in  Tootnote  2,  many  taxes  borne  by  consumers  have  been 
merged,  in  the  report,  with  the  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  to  which  they 
apply — sales  taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  excise  taxes  on  amusements,  tobacco  and  li'iuor, 
and  taxes  on  automobiles  aiad  on  owned  homes  Business  taxes  and  taxes  paid  on 
income-producing  property  were,  of  course,  deducted  as  business  expenses  in  cal- 
culating the  net  incomes  of  consumers.  Inheritance  taxes  and  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
it  should  l-e  noted,  were  not  involved  in  the  study,  for  inheritances  and  gifts  were 
not  counted  as  current  income  for  the  year  (unless  used  for  current  Uving  expenses) 
and  taxes  paid  on  them  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  figures  showing  the  use  of 
incnnie  Corporation  income  taxes  also  were  not  involved  in  the  estimates  presented 
in  this  report. 
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absolute  or  the  relative  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  differ- 
ent income  groups.-' 

Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  liinitod  scope 
of  the  present  tax  estinuites,  the  outlays  for  iiifts  and 
taxes  shown  in  the  liigher  income  levels  may  appear,  on 
first  impression,  unduly  small — especially  in  comparison 
with  the  tax  rates  imposed  by  the  Federal  income  tax 
law.  But  a  direct  comparison  cannot  be  made  between 
the  tax  payments  covered  by  these  estimates  and  the 
taxes  paid  on  personal  incomes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
net  taxable  incomes  upon  which  income  taxes  are  cal- 
culated omit  substantial  items  of  income  that  were  in- 
cluded in  net  income  as  defined  in  the  present  study; 
in  the  second  place,  the  tax  outlays  presented  here  are 
based  on  the  average  outlay  for  all  families  at  each  in- 
come level,  including  those  who  failed  to  file  income  tax 
returns  or  to  report  the  full  amount  of  their  incomes, 
and  those  not  subject  to  the  income  tax;  and  finaUy, 
taxes  collected  in  1935  and  1936  were  levied  on  incomes 
received  in  1934  and  1935,  when  incomes  were  generally 
lower. 

^Ylien  account  is  taken  of  these  points  of  difference, 
the  figures  shown  at  the  various  income  levels  in  the 
present  study  are  foiuid  to  be  in  very  reasonable  agree- 
ment with  the  tax  payments  of  the  different  income 
classes  shown  in  Federal  income  tax  reports. 

Before  turning  from  the  estimates  of  consumer  out- 
lays shown  in  chart  2.  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
payments  made  for  income  taxes  and  other  personal 
taxes  and  for  gifts  had  comparatively  little  effect  in 
"leveling  off'"  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
among  different  income  groups.  The  top  178  thou- 
sand families  and  indi^^duals,  with  incomes  of  $15,000 
and  over,  paid  out  $750  million  for  siich  taxes  and  gifts 
and  retained  about  $5  billion  for  their  own  current  use 
and  for  sa^'ings.  This  purchasing  power  amomited 
to  9  percent  of  the  combined  consinnption  expenditures 
and  savings  of  all  consimiers — only  a  little  less  tlum  the 
10  percent  share  of  total  consumer  income  received 
by  this  top  group.  The  13  million  families  and  individ- 
uals in  the  poorest  third  of  the  Nation,  who  also  received 
a  10  percent  share  of  total  income,  paid  out,  of  course,  a 
much  smaller  amount  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 
Nevertheless  the  $6  billion  of  income  retauied  for  their 
own  current  needs  accounted  for  less  than  11  percent 
of  total  consumer  expenditures  and  savings.  Examin- 
ing the  outlays  of  this  poorest  group  in  more  detail,  we 
find  that  it  required  the  total  income  retamed  by  most 
of  them — by  more  than  11}4  million  families  and  Lndi- 


■'  For  discussion  of  these  points  and  comparison  of  the  ta.x  estimates  presetited  here 
with  tax  figures  from  "outside"  sources,  see  pages  57-58.  The  figure  of  approxi- 
mately $800  million  quoted  for  Federal  and  State  personal  income  tax  payments 
is  the  larger  of  the  two  estimates  discussed  on  p.  58.  The  smaller  estimate  of  $066 
million  is  probably  more  comparable  with  the  tax  payments  included  in  the  present 
study. 


viduals — to  match  the  purchasing  power  retained  by  the 

17S  thousand  at  the  top. 

Average  Expenditures  for  Consumer 
Goods  and  Services 

Up  to  this  point  our  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
study  has  been  concerned  with  the  division  among 
various  uicome  groups  of  the  total  disbursements  of 
the  Nation.  Let  us  now  consider  the  average  expendi- 
tures of  consumers  at  different  income  levels. 

AVe  have  already  seen  that  as  we  go  up  the  income 
scale  the  proportion  of  income  used  for  current  living 
expenses  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  making  room  for 
greatly  increased  sa^^ngs  and  for  some  increase  in  gifts 
and  personal  taxes.  Despite  this  decline  in  the  relative 
importance  of  consumption  expenditures,  the  actual 
dollar  outlays  increased  rapidly  with  each  advance  in 
income.  While  the  lower  third  of  the  Nation  spent 
$550,  on  the  average,  for  current  consumption  needs, 
those  with  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  spent 
$2,800 — more  than  five  times  as  much.  And  those 
receiving  $15,000  and  over  spent  $12,500  on  the  aver- 
age— more  than  20  times  as  much  as  the  lower  third. 

These  figures  suggest  that  there  is  no  discernible 
limit  to  the  potential  expansion  of  consumer  demands. 
As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  present  evidence, 
American  consumers  will  continue  indefinitely  to 
increase  their  total  outlays  on  consinner  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  additional  increments  of  purchasing  power 
become  available  to  them. 

When  we  consider  the  average  amoimts  spent  on 
broad  classes  of  goods  and  services,  we  again  find  no 
evidence  of  the  satiation  of  consumer  wants.  For  every 
one  of  the  fourteen  categories  of  consumption  showTi  in 
chart  1  the  average  expenditure  increases  steadily  as 
income  rises. 

Expenditures  for  food  show  the  slowest  rate  of  in- 
crease, and  yet  even  for  tliis  category  the  average  dis- 
bursements of  the  $15,000  and  over  income  group  are 
almost  nine  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  group  with 
incomes  under  $780.  For  this  poorest  third  of  the 
Nation,  dollar  outlays  for  food  averaged  $236  for  the 
year — just  half  of  the  average  income.  The  richest 
one-half  of  1  percent,  at  the  other  extreme,  spent  over 
$2,000,  on  the  average.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  high  expenditure  absorbed  only  6  percent  of 
the  average  income  of  this  top  group  of  consumer  units. 

In  general,  while  dollar  expenditures  for  food  in- 
crease steadily  as  income  rises,  they  lag  far  behind  in- 
creases in  income,  and  hence  claim  progressively  smaller 
shares  of  total  income. 

Average  expenditures  for  clothing  and  for  shelter  also 
fail  to  keep  pace  with  advancing  income,  but  they  ex- 
pand at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  do  expenditures  for 
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food.  The  lower  third  of  the  Nation  spent  an  average 
of  $47  for  clothing  and  $178  for  shelter  (housing,  house- 
hold operation,  and  furnishings)  in  1935-36,  while  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  the  top  income  group  of  $15,000 
and  over  spent  about  $1,800  and  $4,400,  respectively. 
Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  together  claimed  the 
major  share  of  consumption  expenditures  at  all  income 
levels.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  current  consumption 
expenditure  of  the  lower  tliird  was  for  these  essential 
needs,  and  over  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
top  income  group.  In  terms  of  the  proportion  of  income 
devoted  to  these  categories,  however,  the  two  groups 
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are  in  striking  contrast.  Almost  all  of  the  income  of 
the  lower  tliird — 98  percent  of  the  $6.2  billion  received — 
was  spent  for  these  three  basic  consimier  wants,  as 
compared  with  only  25  percent  of  the  $5.8  billion 
received  by  the  top  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation. 
Among  the  other  major  categories  of  consimiption, 
automobile,  recreation,  and  education  expenditures 
mount  most  rapidly  as  income  rises,  both  in  actual 
dollars  and  in  proportions  of  total  current  consumption. 
Automobile  expenditures  plus  other  transportation 
costs  range  from  $27  per  consumer  unit  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  Nation  to  nearly  $1,900  for  the  group  with 
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incomes  of  $15,000  and  over,  recreation  expenses  from 
$9  to  nearly  $800,  and  education  expenses  from  $2  to 
more  than  $400. 

Average  medical  expenses  range  from  $20  to  over 
$700  for  the  same  mconie  groups,  and  personal  care 
expenditures  from  $12  to  about  $200.  Tobacco,  read- 
ing, and  other  items  likewise  expand  as  income  ad- 
vances, but  none  of  these  categories  of  expense  accounts 
for  more  than  1  or  2  percent  of  income  or  of  total 
consumption  expenditure  at  any  income  level. 

The  Consumer  Market  at  Three  Levels  of  Income 

The  effects  of  the  wide  disparity  in  pmcliasing  power 
upon  the  American  consumer  market  are  re\ealed 
clearly  in  chart  3,  which  shows  tlie  aggregate  expendi- 
tures of  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  thirds  of  the 
Nation  for  each  category  of  current  consumption. 

In  not  one  of  the  consumption  categories  does  the 
lower  third  share  proportionately  in  the  total  expendi- 


tures of  the  Nation.  These  1.3  milhon  families  and  single 
mdividuals  accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  the  total 
food  expenditures  in  1935-36.  They  shared  even  less 
adequately  in  other  essential  categories  of  consumption, 
niakmg  only  16  percent  of  the  total  outlays  for  housing 
and  12  percent  of  those  for  clothing.  Their  expenses 
for  persoiuil  care  aggregated  15  percent  of  the  national 
total,  and  their  medical  care  expense,  12  percent.  In 
recreation,  education,  and  automobile  expense,  the 
share  of  the  lower  third  dwindled  to  7  percent,  6  percent, 
and  5  jjercent.  respectively. 

Families  and  individuals  in  the  middle  third  fared 
somewhat  more  equitably  in  the  division  of  the  con- 
sumer nnirket  in  1935-36,  but  even  they  failed  to  attain 
a  full  one-third  share  in  any  major  class  of  consumption 
items.  As  chart  3  indicates,  they  shared  most  liberally 
in  total  food  consumption — with  32  percent  of  the 
national  aggregate — and  most  sparingly  in  education, 
automobile,  and  recreation  expenditures.     Their  com- 
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bined  outlays  for  these  categories  of  consumption 
represented  only  17  percent,  20  percent,  and  22  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  national  aggregates. 

It  is  obvious,  from  chart  3,  that  the  upper  third  of 
consumer  units  dominates  the  consumer  nuirket,  and 
claimed  a  majority  share  in  every  categoiy  of  current 
consumption  in  1935-36.  They  accounted  for  half  of 
the  total  food  consumption  of  the  Nation,  consitlerably 
more  than  half  of  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  and 
personal  care  expenses,  and  from  71  to  77  percent  of 
recreation,  automobile,  antl  education  expenditures. 

The  Share  of  Each  Tenth  of  the  Nation 

For  a  more  detailed  picture  of  tlie  way  different 
uicome  classes  share  in  national  consumption,  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  the  39  million  consumer  units  in 
the  Nation  into  10  equal  groups  according  to  their 
income  status  in  1935-36.  The  aggregate  consumer 
income  received  by  each  of  these  tenths,  or  deciles,  was 
shown  in  the  precedmg  report."  Chart  4  reveals  the 
aggregate  outlay  of  each  tenth  and  the  division  of  that 
outlay  among  consimiption  expenditures,  savings,  and 
gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

The  most  striking  fact  appearmg  from  the  chart  is 
the  excess  of  expenditures  over  current  income  which 


"  See  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  Staters,  chart  3  and  table  IB. 


prevails  for  each  tentli  up  to,  and  including,  the  sixth. 
The  seventh,  eightli,  and  ninth  deciles  show  net 
positive  savings  of  increasuig  magnitude,  but  these  are 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  offset  the  deficits,  or  net 
negative  savings  of  the  poorest  six-tenths  of  consumer 
units,  with  incomes  below  $1,275.  The  net  positive 
savings  of  the  top  tenth  of  consumer  units  total  $6.3 
billion,  a  sum  larger  tluiTi  the  net  positive  savings  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  This  highest  tenth  of  consumer  units, 
with  incomes  of  $2,600  antl  over,  also  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

Even  with  their  purchasing  power  augmented  by 
past  savmgs  and  by  boiTowing,  the  outlays  of  the  lower 
six-tenths  of  the  Nation  for  all  current  consumption 
goods  and  services  are  remarkably  small.  The  poorest 
tenth,  uicluding  nearly  4  million  families  and  indi- 
^^duals  with  mcomes  mider  $340,  spent  only  $1.5  bil- 
Uon  for  ciu'rent  living  expenses — an  average  of  less 
than  $400.  The  entire  lower  half  of  the  Nation,  with 
incomes  under  $1,070,  spent  only  $13.5  bilhon — just 
27  percent  of  the  total  consumption  outlay  of  $50  billion. 

The  evidence  presented  by  these  figures  emphasizes 
again  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  very  substantial 
expansion  of  the  national  consumer  market.  It  indi- 
cates also  the  urgent  need  for  improvement  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  and  standards  of  living  of  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation's  consumers. 
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SECTION  1.  HOW  FAMILIES  SPEND  THEIR  INCOMES 


Any  picture  of  the  consumption  of  the  American 
people  is  in  large  measure  a  picture  of  family  consump- 
tion, for  the  great  majority  of  the  Nation's  consumers 
are  members  of  families  of  two  or  more  persons  sharing 
a  common  income  and  living  under  a  common  roof.  In 
1935-36  there  were  29,400,300  such  "economic"  families 
in  the  United  States.  They  contained  91  percent  of 
the  total  population  and  received  80  percent  of  the 
total  consumer  income.  On  the  average,  they  included 
3.9  persons  per  family.' 

Most  of  the  consumption  needs  of  these  116  million 
family  members  were  suppHed  through  the  joint  ex- 
penditures of  the  family  unit.  Such  items  as  clothing, 
medical  care,  car  fares,  and  movies  were,  of  course, 
purchased  on  an  indi\adual  basis,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
family  income  was  disbursed  for  food,  shelter,  and  other 
commodities  and  services  shared  by  all  members  of 
the  family. 

The  patterns  of  family  spenfling  are  therefore  of  first 
importance  in  building  up  a  national  estimate  of  con- 
sumption expenditures.  How  does  the  "average" 
American  family  dispose  of  its  income?  How  much  is 
expended  for  food,  for  housing,  for  automobiles,  for 
other  items  of  family  living?  How  much  is  saved? 
How  do  these  expenditures  and  sa\'ings  vary  for  families 
at  different  income  levels.'  Before  we  trj'  to  answer 
such  questions,  let  us  consider  briefly  how  the  average 
spending  patterns  of  families  were  prepared.^ 

The  Basis  of  the  Family  Patterns 

In  the  way  it  spends  its  income,  every  American 
family  appears,  on  first  impression,  to  be  a  law  unto 
itself.  Yet  careful  examination  of  the  expenditures  of 
any  large  number  of  consumers  reveals  ilcfinite  similari- 
ties in  the  patterns  of  spending  that  families  in  similar 
economic  and  social  groups  tend  to  follow. 

Tlie  most  important  factor  influencing  the  pattern  of 
consumption  is,  of  course,  tlie  amount  of  income  avail- 
able. Much  of  the  seemingly  infinite  variety  in  spend- 
ing habits  disappears  when  we  consider  families  in  the 

1  .See  Cojuumrr  Incomes  in  the  United  Statee,  tables  I  and  4. 

'  For  a  more  iletaile<l  •le.'iCTirtion  of  the  data  and  nielbod:>  used  in  building  up  the 
family  estimates,  see  Appendix  B.  pp.   121-141. 


same  income  group.  And  much  of  the  diversity  in 
expenditures  witliin  a  given  income  group  can,  in  turn, 
be  traced  to  a  relatively  short  list  of  other  variable 
factors,  such  as  size  of  family,  occupation,  color  group, 
geograjihic  location,  and  the  type  of  community  in 
wliich  the  family  lives. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  classify  the  Nation's  29 
million  families  mto  a  reasonably  small  number  of 
population  groups,  m  such  a  way  that  the  families 
within  each  group  are  fairly  similar  with  respect  to  the 
way  they  spend  a  given  mcome.  An  average  pattern 
of  spending  for  each  "qualitative"  group  can  then  be 
constructed  which  will  typify  the  spending  habits  at 
different  income  levels  of  all  of  the  families  in  the 
group.' 

These  characteristic  "sample"  patterns  for  different 
groups  of  the  population  can  then  be  combmed  by 
weighting  each  pattern  at  each  income  level  in  accord- 
ance with  the  total  number  of  families  belonging  to  the 
group  and  falling  witldn  the  income  level.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  average  spending  pat- 
terns of  the  major  gi'oups  of  American  famihes,  and  the 
over-all  pattern  for  all  families  in  the  Nation. 

This,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  procedure  which  has 
been  followed  in  constructing  the  average  patterns  of 
family  spending  in  the  present  studj^. 

The  Sources  of  Data  Used 

For  preparing  these  family  estimates  two  main  types 
of  data  were  required:  first,  sample  data  on  the  expendi- 
tures and  savings  of  different  homogeneous  groups  of 
families;  and,  second,  data  on  the  total  niinibor  of 
families  belonging  to  each  group  and  their  distribution 
by  mcome  level. 

The  necessary  information  of  the  second  type  was 
obtained  in  the  preceding  study  of  the  ilistribution  of 
consumer  incomes  in  1935-36.  For  the  sample  data  on 
family  expenditures  and  savings  it  was  possible,  as 


'  it  is  true  that  considerable  variation  is  found  in  the  way  families  within  each 
"qualitativv"  sroup  s|wnd  their  incomes.  It,  however,  the  anrage  expenditures  of 
a  number  of  families  belonging  to  a  given  group  are  compared  witli  the  anrage  expend- 
itures of  aiiotlier  sample  of  families,  identical  as  n'gards  the  variable  factors  listed 
above,  the  patterns  of  siH-ndin:'  are  found  to  be  remarkably  similar. 
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indicated  abov^e,  to  turn  to  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Puivhases.* 

This  study  had  already  served  as  the  major  basis  for 
the  estimates  of  family  income  distribution,  through 
information  secured  from  a  random  sample  of  nearly 
300,000  families  living  in  urban  and  rural  communities 
in  30  different  States.'  The  information  on  family  ex- 
penditures and  savings  was  obtained  from  part  of  this 
random  sample  in  each  community  studied.  These 
consumption  data  constitute  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
representative  body  of  data  ever  collected  on  the  use  of 
income  by  American  families.  Approximately  60,000 
families  living  in  51  cities,  140  villages,  and  66  farm 
counties  were  covered  by  the  consumption  schedules. 
Data  from  42,000  of  these  families  were  utilized  in  pre- 
paring the  estimates  of  family  spendmg  and  saving 
pi-esented  in  this  report,  and  an  additional  8,500  sched- 
ules were  used  in  deriving  the  estimates  for  direct 
personal  taxes  and  for  various  types  of  gifts.* 

The  sample  of  families  covered  by  the  consumption 
data  was  a  "controlled"  sample,  selected  so  as  to 
represent  various  homogeneous  "qualitative"  groups  of 
families.  It  included  only  certain  types  of  families 
represented  in  the  larger,  random  sample.  The  "con- 
trols" were  adopted  in  order  to  facilitate  clear-cut  com- 
parisons of  the  spending  patterns  of  the  major  groups 
of  the  Nation's  families,  by  excluding  the  mmaerically 
less  important  groups  who  would  otherwise  have  blurred 
the  picture. '^ 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  consumption  sample 
was  confined  to  families  containing  both  husband  and 
wife,  who  were  both  native  born  and  who  had  been 
married  for  at  least  a  year.  Only  white  families  were 
included,  except  that  in  all  southern  commimities  and 
in  two  large  northern  cities  Negro  families  also  were 
covered.  No  faniUies  were  selected  who  had  received 
relief  in  any  fonn  at  any  time  during  the  year,  or  who 
had  kept  house  for  less  than  9  months  of  the  year.* 


*  See  p.  3.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  data  from  this  study,  see  Ap- 
pendi.\  B,  pp.  102-108. 

^  See  Consumer  Incomfs  in  the  United  States,  pp.  14-18  and  4.'5-j2. 

'  For  location  of  sample  communities  covered  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases, 
see  map  on  p.  103.  For  list  of  communities  used  m  this  report,  and  for  those  omitted, 
see  Appendix  B,  pp.  104-105.  The  omission  of  schedules  from  certain  communities 
was  made  because  of  limitations  in  time  available  for  preparing  the  estimates  and 
because  their  inclusion  would  not  have  added  materially  to  the  reliability  of  the  esti- 
mates. For  discussion  of  tests  made  to  oetermine  the  effect  on  the  estimates  of  the 
omission  of  schedules  from  certain  sample  communities,  see  .\ppendix  B,  pp.  127-130. 

"  The  sample  was  also  controlled  with  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  obtained  from 
each  group  of  families  at  each  income  level.  This  control  was  adopted  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  in  order  to  provide  enough  cases  from  the  less  usual  groups  and  the  less 
usual  income  levels  to  yield  reliable  averages,  without  obtaining  a  needlessly  large 
number  of  cases  from  the  modal  groups  and  modal  income  levels.  For  further  discus- 
sion of  the  advantages  of  a  controlled  sample,  see  Kneeland,  Hildegarde:  Schoenberg, 
Erika  H.;  and  Friedman.  Milton;  "Plans  for  a  Study  of  the  Consumption  of  Goods 
and  Services  by  American  Families,"  ,/oHrno/  of  the  Ainerican  Statistical  Association, 
vol.  31,  March  1936,  ['.  137.  See  also  mimeographed  report  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  Consumption  According  to  Incomes:  A  Suggested  Plan  tor  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Economic  and  Social  Wetl-Being  of  the  American  People,  September  1929, 
pp.  lfi-1-. 


The  information  obtained  from  each  family  covered  a 
continuous  12  months  within  the  years  1935  and  1936. 
The  data  were  secured  by  field  agents,  through  personal 
intervnews  with  the  housewife  and  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  schedule  for  each  family  accounted  for 
the  full  use  of  the  family's  income  during  the  year. 
More  than  200  separate  items  of  consumption  were 
listed,  including  aU  types  of  money  expenditures  and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  occupancy  of  owned  homes, 
of  home-produced  food  and  of  certain  other  goods  and 
services  consumed  without  direct  money  expense.'  The 
amount  of  income  paid  out  as  gifts  and  contributions  and 
for  certain  types  of  personal  taxes  was  also  recorded.'" 
In  addition,  detailed  information  was  obtained  on 
changes  in  family  assets  and  liabUities  during  the  year, 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  income  saved." 

All  faniilies  interviewed  in  the  consumption  sample 
had  previously  suppUed  information  concerning  their 
incomes  for  the  same  12-month  period,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  compare  the  total  income  of  each  family 
with  its  total  expenditures  plus  savings,  and  thus  test 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  schedule  data. 
If  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  amounts  exceeded 
5.49  percent  of  the  larger  figure  for  city  or  village 
families  or  10.49  percent  for  farm  famihes,  the  con- 
sumption schedide  was  rejected.'^ 

Constructing  the  Sample  Patterns 

The  expenditure  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases  were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  classified 
according  to  six  major  factors  that  were  assumed  to  be 
closely  associated  with  differences  in  famUy  consump- 
tion patterns.  These  factors  were  income,  family  com- 
position, occupational  group,  type  of  community,  region, 
and  color  group. 

This  classification  provided  a  very  detailed  break- 

^  The  original  plans  for  the  study  called  for  the  inclusion  of  foreign-born  families  and 
of  relief  families  in  selected  sample  communities,  but  limitations  of  time  made  it  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  plans  to  exclude  these  groups.  For  further  explanation  of  the 
sampling  procedures  used  in  the  study  and  of  the  controls  established  for  the  con- 
sumption sample,  see  Appendix  B,  pp.  104-107. 

'  From  more  than  half  of  the  families  covered  by  the  consumption  schedule,  addi- 
tional information  was  obtained  in  great  detail  on  expenditures  for  different  articles  of 
food,  clothing,  and  furnishings.  This  information  has  been  utilized  in  preparing  the 
average  spending  patterns  of  different  groups  of  families  which  will  be  presented  in  a 
later  report. 

•°  Only  Federal  and  State  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal 
property  taxes  were  separately  reported  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Vari- 
ous other  taxes  levied  upon  consumers  were  merged  with  the  expenditures  for  current 
consumption.  Taxes  levied  on  business  operations  and  on  income-producing  proi>- 
erty  were  deducted  as  business  expenses  in  calculating  net  income.  See  p.  27  below 
and  Appendix  B,  p.  98. 

"  For  facsimiles  of  schedules,  see  Appendix  B.  pp.  109-120. 

"  The  procedure  used  in  making  this  calculation  is  more  exactly  described  as 
follows:  decreases  in  assets  or  increases  in  liabilities  were  added  to  money  income  to 
give  total  money  receipts,  and  this  figure  was  compared  with  the  total  disbursements 
figure  obtained  by  adding  increases  in  assets  or  decreases  in  liabilities,  total  money 
expenditures  for  current  consumption,  and  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes.  The 
discrepancy  was  then  computed  as  a  percentage  of  the  larger  of  these  two  figures. 
For  definition  of  family  savings,  see  p.  22  below  and  Appendix  B,  p.  98. 
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down  of  the  basic  data.  Thus,  for  each  city  or  regional 
group  of  cities  covered  in  the  study  and  for  five  regional 
groups  of  villages  the  schedides  were  tabulated  within 
each  income  level  by  three  to  seven  types  of  family 
composition  jind  by  three  to  six  occupational  groups, 
with  separate  figures  for  white  and  Negro  families  in 
certain  communities.  For  the  farm  sample  utilized, 
the  data  were  tabulated  for  ten  separate  groups  of 
(bounties,  with  a  similar  break-down  by  family  composi- 
tion and  with  separate  figures  in  the  southern  farm 
counties  for  white  and  Negro  sharecroppers  and  white 
and  Negro  farm  operators. 

The  first  problem  in  utilizing  the  data,  therefore,  was 
to  decide  how  to  combine  these  fine  subdivisions  of  the 
sample  into  broatler  groups  of  families  for  which  average 
consumption  patterns  should  be  prepared.  In  selecting 
the  particular  combinations  to  be  made,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  two  conflicting  considerations:  first, 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  groups  of  famihes  suffi- 
ciently small  and  homogeneous  to  insure  proper 
weighting  in  the  national  estimates  of  all  the  major 
variables  affecting  family  consumption;  second,  the 
necessity  for  limiting  the  number  of  groups  so  that  the 
statistical  job  involved  in  building  up  the  estimates 
would  not  be  prohibitive  in  magnitude. 

Statistical  tests  of  the  significance  of  the  various 
factors  influencing  consumption  habits,  plus  considera- 
tions of  time  and  of  the  usefulness  of  the  separate  con- 
sumption patterns,  led  to  the  decision  to  limit  the 
number  of  patterns  at  any  given  level  to  three  family 
sizes  within  each  of  four  types  of  conmiunity  (farm, 
village,  middle-sized  city,  and  large  city)  in  each  of  five 
geographic  regions,  with  additional  farm  patterns  in 
three  regions  and  with  metropolis  patterns  in  the  North 
Central  region.  Separate  patterns  for  white  and 
Negro  families  of  each  family  size  were  included  for  all 
southern  communities  and  for  North  Central  large 
cities  and  metropolises,  and  separate  patterns  for  share- 
croppers and  operators  of  each  color  group  in  southern 
farm  areas. 

This  involved  a  total  of  99  groups  of  families  for 
which  separate  consumption  patterns,  by  income  level, 
were  to  be  prepared."  To  obtain  these  patterns,  the 
data  for  the  finer  break-down  of  tlie  sample  were  com- 
bined, in  some  instances  by  pooling  and  in  other  in- 
stances by  weighting  the  figures  according  to  the  relative 
numerical  importance  of  the  different  groups  of  families 
represented  in  the  random  income  sample.'^ 

Separate  patterns  were  not  retained,  it  should  be 
noted,  for  any  occupational  groups  other  than  farm 
families.  Statistical  tests  of  the  data  iuid  revealed 
that  occupation,  in  itself,  had  surprisingly  Uttle  hiflu- 


'*  For  list  of  these  Rroups,  see  Appendix  B.  pp.  12.=t-126. 
>•  For  fiirlh*T  explantttion.  se«  .\pi)endix  B,  pp.  121-125. 


ence  on  the  nonfarm  family  consumption  patterns,  ex- 
cept for  minor  differences  between  the  patterns  for  wage 
earners  and  other  groups.  Accordingly,  data  for  all  of 
the  nonfarm  occupational  groups  other  than  wage  earn- 
ers (that  is,  for  the  clerical  group,  salaried  business  and 
professional  groups,  and  independent  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups)  were  combined  by  pooling.  The 
average  pattern  for  these  groups  was  then  combined 
wdth  the  wage-earner  pattern  by  weighting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  proportions  of  wage-earning 
families  and  other  occupational  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  random  sample.'" 

The  spending  patterns  for  these  99  groups  of  famihes 
were  calculated  directly  from  the  actual  expenditure 
data  reported  at  the  various  income  levels  by  the  fami- 
lies interviewed  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 
The  "raw"  averages  for  the  different  items  of  expendi- 
ture were  not  smoothed  or  adjusted  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, it  was  necessary  in  many  instances  to  extrapolate 
the  sample  data  for  particular  groups  to  obtain  average 
patterns  for  very  high  or  very  low  income  levels  for 
which  no  expenditure  schedules  were  available.  Simi- 
larly, it  was  necessary  in  some  communities  to  use  ex- 
trapolation methods  in  obtaining  expenditure  patterns 
for  some  family  types."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
average  expenditure  figures  for  any  group  were  based 
on  all  families  in  the  group,  even  though  some  families 
may  have  reported  no  expense  for  some  of  the  cate- 
gories of  disbursement. 

Extending  the  Sample  Patterns  to  All  Families 

Having  obtained  patterns  of  consumption  at  differ- 
ent income  levels  for  each  of  99  groups  of  families,  the 
next  step  was  to  weight  the  sample  patterns  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  families  in  the  population  be- 
longing to  each  group,  and  thus  to  obtain  weighted 
patterns  for  the  major  broad  groups  of  families,  and  for 
all  families  hi  the  United  States. 

The  neiessarj-  division  of  the  29  niiUion  families  in 
the  population  into  tiomogeneous  groups  corresponding 
to  the  99  sample  patterns,  and  the  distribution  of  each 
group  bj  income  level,  had  already  been  largely  ac- 
complished in  the  preceding  report  on  income  distribu- 
tion, as  mentioned  above.  Since  sample  patterns  were 
not  available  for  aU  of  the  family  groups  identified  in 
the  income  report — notably  for  rehef  families,  foreign- 
born  families,  and  native-white  broken  families — it 
was  necessaiy  to  assign  such  families  to  the  consuiiiiition 
group  which  they  most  nearly  resembled. 

In  the  absence  of  sample  expenditure  data  for  relief 
families,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  their  average 

'*In  the  case  of  village.';,  data  for  all  oct-upational  groups  were  iKXtled.  since  the 
method  of  collecting  the  data  resulted  in  a  representation  of  the  various  occupational 
groups  in  virtually  the  same  proportions  that  occurreii  in  the  random  sample 

'•For  explanation  of  extrapolation  methods  used,  see  Appendix  B.  pp.  132-141. 
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spending  patterns  resemble  very  closely  the  spending 
patterns  of  nonrelief  families  in  the  same  income  class. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  assumption  is  borne  out  by 
the  only  expenditure  data  available  for  any  kind  of 
relief  sample — data  collected  in  1934-35  from  approxi- 
mately fiOO  relief  families  in  Cambridge  and  several 
other  Massachusetts  towns."  The  fragmentary  evi- 
dence from  this  source  indicates  that  rehef  families, 
like  nonrelief  families  in  the  low  income  levels,  spend 
considerably  more  than  they  receive  in  current  income.'* 
The  expenditures  of  the  relief  group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  were  found  to  have  consistently  exceeded  their 
incomes,  on  the  average,  by  1.5  to  20  percent.  These 
net  deficits  were  largely  explained  by  unpaid  bills  owed 
to  the  landlord,  doctor,  and  grocer. 

In  considering  these  findings,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  rehef  families  covered  in  both  the  Massachu- 
setts studies  and  the  present  estimates  were  not  families 
entirely  dependent  on  relief  funds.  In  the  present 
report,  the  relief  group  is  defined  to  include  aU  families 
that  had  received  any  form  of  relief,  however  Uttle,  at 
any  time  diiring  the  year.  Many  such  families  were 
dependent  on  relief  for  part  of  the  year  only,  and  then 
may  have  been  only  partially  dependent.  It  is,  of 
course,  doubtful  whether  that  part  of  the  group  whose 
only  source  of  income  during  the  entire  year  was  from 
relief  were  in  a  position  to  inciu'  substantial  deficits. 
But  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  patterns  of  spending 
for  the  entire  group,  including  those  partially  de- 
pendent, differ  little  from  those  of  nonrelief  families.'' 

The  limitations  of  the  sample  data  also  made  it  neces- 
sary to  accept  the  spending  patterns  of  native-white 
families  containing  both  husband  and  wife  as  reasonably 
applicable  to  all  other  families  in  the  same  income, 
family  size,  type  of  community,  and  regional  grouping. 
The  only  exception  to  this  procedure  was  for  families 
in  the  South  and  in  large  cities  in  the  North  Central 
region,  where  separate  expenditure  patterns  were  pre- 
pared for  Negro  and  for  white  families. 

The  assumption  that  the  country  of  birth  of  husband 
or  wife  has  relatively  little  effect  on  the  family  con- 
sumption pattern  may  not  be  entirely  valid  for  all 
foreign-bom  groups.  However,  preliminary  results 
from  a  study  of  the  expenditures  reported  by  foreign 
and  native-bom  white  families  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  suggest  that  the  differences 
in   the  division  of  a  given  income  among  the  major 


1"  For  discussioD  of  these  data,  see  Gilbuy,  Elizabotli  W.,  "The  Expenditure  of  the 
Unemployed,"  American  Sociological  Rerieu,  Vol.  UI,  No.  6,  Dec.  1938,  pp.  801-S14. 
Dr.  Gilboy  states  that  in  an  exhaustive  search,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  she  was  unable  to  find  any  complete  budgetary  studies  for 
relief  cases,  other  than  those  discussed  in  her  article. 

'^  For  comparison  of  these  estimates  with  those  of  the  negative  savings  of  low 
income  nonrelief  families,  see  .\ppendix  B,  p.  131. 

'*  For  further  discussion  of  the  estimated  expenditures  of  relief  families,  see  .\p- 
pendix  B,  pp.  130-132. 


categories  of  outlay  are  relatively  minor.  Further 
research  is  undoubtedly  needed  in  this  field. ^^ 

Sample  expenditure  data  collected  in  small  cities  in 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  were  not  utilized  in 
the  present  report  because  of  limitations  in  the  time 
available  for  preparing  the  estimates  and  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  data  would 
not  add  materially  to  the  accuracy  of  the  national 
estimates.  In  deriving  the  all-family  pattern  of 
spending,  the  assumption  was  made  that  families 
living  in  small  cities  (of  2,500  to  25,000  population) 
followed  the  same  average  patterns  of  spending  as 
families  in  the  same  qualitative  group  and  income  class 
living  in  middle-sized  cities  (of  25,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion). Tests  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  sample  data  for  small  cities  indicate  that  the 
all-family  pattern  of  spending  and  the  estimates  of 
aggregate  family  disbursements  would  have  been  but 
slightly  altered  if  the  additional  data  had  been  included." 

Having  determined  from  the  income  distributions  in 
the  previous  study  the  total  number  of  families  in  each 
of  the  99  groups  at  the  various  income  levels,  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  weight  the  sample  patterns  at  each 
income  level  and  obtain  average  patterns  applicable  to 
all  families  in  a  giv-en  region  or  type  of  community, 
and  an  over-all  average  pattern  for  all  families  in  the 
United  States.  Weighted  patterns  for  various  major 
groups  of  families  will  be  presented  and  discussed  in  a 
later  report  on  family  expenditures.  The  national 
pattern  of  family  spending  at  different  income  levels 
is  analyzed  in  the  present  report. 

Applicability  of  1935-36  Paf ferns  to  Other  Years 

The  average  pattern  for  all  families  reflects  the  com- 
posite effects  of  five  variables  in  addition  to  income — 
region,  type  of  community,  color,  occupation,  and 
family  size.  Since  it  is  weighted  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  groups  at  the 
various  income  levels  in  1935-36,  the  national  pattern 
is  essentially  applicable  to  that  particular  year,  and 
might  reasonably  be  thought  of  as  based  on  the  sum  of 
the  expenditures  of  all  families  at  a  given  income  level, 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  such  families. 

Significant  shifts  in  the  proportions  of  families  in  the 
various  groups  from  one  year  to  another — shifts,  for 
example,  between  farm  and  city,  or  between  the  South 
and  the  North — would  obviously  alter  the  over-all 
spending  pattern.  Much  of  the  effect  of  such  distribu- 
tion shifts  on  the  national  pattern  could  be  cared  for, 
however,  by  reweighting  the  patterns  for  the  major 
component   groups   of   famihes.     These    patterns,    al- 

2c  For  discussion,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  127. 

^'  For  a  description  of  the  tests  and  a  summary  of  the  results,  see  .Appendix  B,  pp. 
127-129.  Similar  tests  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  sample  data  for 
native-white  families  in  New  York  City  are  described  in  .\ppendi.x  B,  pp.  129-130. 


Consumer  Expenditures 

though  based  on  1935  36  conditions,  may  therefore 
prove  vaUd  for  several  years  to  come,  provided  that 
habits  of  speiuling  cliange  but  Httle  and  that  distinct 
shifts  ill  the  relative  prices  of  different  consumer  goods 
and  services  do  not  occur. 

Savins  Versus  Spending 

Turning  now  to  the  results  of  these  national  estimates 
of  consumption,  let  us  examine  the  average  pattern  of 
family  spending.  Perhaps  the  most  important  results 
of  the  study  are  those  showing  liow  families  divide  their 
incomes  between  their  current  living  expenses,  theii- 
savings  for  the  future,  and  their  outlays  for  gifts  and 
certain  personal  taxes.  This  aspect  of  the  family 
spending  pattern  is  summarized  hi  table  1.  Here  the 
29  million  American  families  are  classifietl  into  15 
income  groups  according  to  the  size  of  their  incomes  in 
1935-36.  The  average  income  for  each  group  is  also 
shown,  and  the  proportion  of  tliis  income  devoted  to 
each  of  the  three  main  classes  of  outlay.  Similar  find- 
mgs  are  presented,  for  broader  income  levels,  in  charts 
5  and  6. 
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Negative  Savings  at  Low  Incomes 

The  most  striking  iigures  in  tliis  summary  picture  of 
family  spending  are  the  negative  savuigs,  or  net  deficits, 
showii  at  the  low  income  levels.  For  all  of  the  income 
groups  below  $1,250,  the  entire  faniilj'  income  was  not 
sufficient,  on  the  average,  to  meet  current  outlays  for 
food,  housing,  and  other  necessities  and  comforts  of 
daily  livuig.  For  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$500,  average  outlay  exceeded  average  income  by  $162, 
or — as  chart  6  clearly  shows — by  about  50  percent. 
Wlule  the  deficit  is  less  as  income  mcreases,  even  those 
families  with  incomes  of  $1,000  to  $1,250  spent,  on  the 
average,  about  3  percent  more  than  their  incomes  for 
the  year. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  becomes  evident 
when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,250  in  1935-36. 
Not  all  of  these  16,000,000  families,  of  course,  spent 
more  than  they  received  during  the  year;  some — in 
fact,  a  considerable  number — managed  to  live  within 
their  incomes  or  even  to  put  aside  some  savings.  But 
these  families  were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  their 
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1\\BLE  1. — Average  outlay  of  American  families  for  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,'  hy  income  level,  19S5-S6 


Income  level 


Under  $500 

$500-$750 

$76O-$l,00O 

$1,000-$!, 250 

$1,250-$1.500 

$1 ,500-$]  ,750 

$1,760-$2,000 

$2,0OO'$2,600 

$2,500-$3,000 

$3,000-$4,000 

$4,000-$5,000 

$6,000-$10,000..- 
$10,00O-$15.00O.. 

$i6,ooo-$:o,ooo-. 

$20,000  and  over 
All  levels. 


Families 


Number 


4, 178,  284 
3,799,215 
4. 277.  048 

3,  882,  444 
2,  865,  472 
2, 343,  358 
1.897.037 

2,  464,  860 

1,314.199 

1,181,987 

402.  595 

510,010 
131,821 
58  487 
93.  483 


Percent 


14.2 
12.9 
14.6 


8.0 
6.4 

8.4 
4.5 
4.0 
1.4 

1.7 
.4 
.2 
.3 


Average 
income 

per 
family 


$312 
627 

874 

1,120 
1,364 
1,612 
1.829 

2,221 
2,715 
3,394 
4.391 

6,874 
11,353 
17,331 
41.  871 


Average  outlay  per  family  for  — 


Current 
consump- 
tion 


1.622 


$466 
707 
914 

1,127 
1,316 
1,512 
1.684 

1,968 
2, 302 
2,729 
3.276 

4,454 
6,097 
9,134 
14, 822 


1. 


Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes  2 


136 

211 


392 

840 

1,282 

5,820 


69 


Savings 


-$162 
-92 

-58 

-31 
14 

56 
92 

182 
315 
529 
904 

2,028 
4,416 
6,915 
21,  229 
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Percentage  of  income  for- 


Current 
consump- 
tion 


149.3 
112.7 
104.6 

100.6 
96.5 
93.8 
92.1 

S8.6 
84.8 
80.4 
74.6 

64.8 
53.7 
52.7 
35.4 


85.6 


Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes ' 


2.6 
1.9 
2.0 

2.2 
2.6 
2.7 
2.9 

3.2 
3.6 
4.0 

4.8 

.5.7 
7.4 
7.4 
13.9 


4.3 


Savings 


-51.9 
-14.6 
-6.6 

-2.8 
1.0 
3.6 
6.0 

8.2 
11.6 
16.6 
20.6 

29.5 
38.9 
39.9 
60.7 


lai 


I  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

savings  sufficiently  large,  to  bring  the  average  expendi- 
tures of  the  group  as  a  whole  within  the  limits  of  theh' 
average  income. ^^ 

Striking  as  these  findings  are,  they  are  not  entirely 
unexpected,  nor  can  they  be  interpreted  as  peculiar  to 
the  year  1935-36.  They  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  e\'idence  shown  in  previous  studies  of  family  ex- 
penditures and  with  the  summary  of  these  earlier 
studies  prepared  by  Warbiuton  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  as  a  basis  for  its  estimates  of  consumer 
spending  and  saving  in  1929.^  In  the  Brookings  esti- 
mates, negative  savings  are  shown  for  income  levels 
up  to  $1,000  and  zero  savings  for  the  next  income 
group,  up  to  $1,250.  While  these  figures  give  a 
sUghtly  more  favorable  picture  of  fanaUy  financing  than 
those  presented  here — especially  when  the  higher  costs 
of  living  in  1929  are  taken  into  account — the  general 
conclusions  of  the  two  studies  with  respect  to  family 
savings  at  low  income  levels  are  the  same. 

Here  clearly  is  an  aspect  of  the  American  economy 
deserving  careful  attention.  How  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's families  in  these  low  income  groups  show  a  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  year?  How  many  are  able  to  meet 
this  deficit  by  drawing  upon  family  resources  accumu- 
lated in  previous  years?  How  many  depend  on  loans 
from  relatives  and  friends,  upon  credit  at  the  retaO 
store,  upon  accumulating  arrears  in  rent,  upon  other 

"  For  example,  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  for  native-whit«, 
Donrelief  families  in  Chicago  with  incomes  of  $500  to  $750  show  22  percent  with  sur- 
pluses for  the  year,  70  percent  with  deficits,  and  8  percent  with  no  change  in  assets 
and  liabilities.  The  average  net  deficit  for  the  income  level  was  $204.  For  families 
with  incomes  of  $1,000  to  $1,250,  the  corresponding  figures  w-ere  52  percent  with  sur- 
pluses. 43  percent  with  deficits,  and  5  percent  with  no  change,  and  an  average  net 
deficit  of  $62.  See  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Press 
release  for  July  10,  1938,  How  Urban  Familiei*  Sptrid  Tbcir  Incomes,  tables  3a  and  3b. 
Similar  figures  are  available  for  other  communities  covered  in  the  study. 

"  America's  Capacity  to  Consume,  -\ppendix  B,  tables  5,  6,  and  7,  pp.  260-262.  For 
further  comparisons  with  savings  estimates  of  this  study,  see  pp.  69-70. 


2  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

forms  of  borrowing?  Wliat  proportion  of  these  bor- 
rowed funds  represents  installment  purchases  of  durable 
goods  bought  in  anticipation  of  continued  or  increased 
income  in  the  following  year?  Wliat  proportion  of  the 
total  borrowings  is  repaid  in  subsequent  years,  and  how 
much  must  be  written  off  the  national  ledger  as  unre- 
corded relief?  To  what  extent  do  these  negative  sav- 
ings reflect  the  deficits  of  families  who  have  recently 
shifted  to  a  lower  income  level,  and  may  shift  again  to 
a  liigher  income  level  in  a  following  year?  How  far  are 
they  due  to  the  temporary  inability  of  normally  low 
income  families  to  adjust  current  expenditiu-es  to  cur- 
rent income,  and  how  far  to  a  continued  inability  of 
such  families  to  "make  ends  meet"? 

Important  as  these  questions  are,  almost  no  informa- 
tion is  available  at  the  present  time  to  indicate  answers. 
Fortunately,  further  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem.  These  results,  however,  can  indicate  the  sit- 
uation only  for  the  single  year  193.5-36.  For  an  under- 
standing of  how  these  wide-spread  family  deficits 
occur  and  are  met  from  year  to  year,  further  investiga- 
tion is  called  for. 

Savings  at  High  Incomes 

When  we  turn  to  the  pattern  of  family  spending  at 
the  higher  income  levels,  we  find  a  fairlj'  rapid  increase 
in  the  amount  set  aside  for  savings  as  income  advances. 
Starting  with  a  bare  1  percent  for  incomes  of  $1,250  to 
$1,500,  the  proportion  saved  increases  to  21  percent  for 
incomes  of  $4,000  to  $5,000,  to  30  percent  within  the 
$5,000  to  $10,000  level,  to  40  percent  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000,  and  to  more  than  50  percent,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over.  The  proportion 
of  income  devoted  to  current  consumption  shows,  of 
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course,  a  corresponding  decrease.  But,  it  should  be 
noted,  it  is  not  until  the  income  level  of  $20,000  and 
over  is  reached  that  expenditures  for  family  living  take 
less  than  half  of  the  income  for  the  year — that  more 
income  is  saved  than  is  spent  on  current  needs. 

In  considering  the  figures  shown  in  table  1 ,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  savings  figure  for 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  over  is  a  very  tentative  esti- 
mate." As  indicated  elsewhere,-*  the  basic  data  avail- 
able for  determining  the  spending  patterns  of  families 
with  incomes  beyond  $20,000  were  exceedingly  limited, 
and  it  was  necessary"  to  rely  primarily  on  "extrapolating" 
the  curves  of  expenditures  and  savings  shown  by  the 
more  adequate  sample  data  for  the  lower  income  levels. 

Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  test  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  savings  figure  obtained  with  this  method  by 
deriving  a  mininiimi  and  a  maximum  estimate  of  savings 
for  families  in  this  top  income  group.     The  residts  of 

M  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  average  savings  at  a  given  income  level  in 
any  one  year  may  be  influenced  by  the  point  occupied  by  that  year  in  the  business 
cycle.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  higher  income  families  saved  more  than  usual  in  1935- 
36  in  order  to  repay  loans  and  make  up  for  deficits  incurred  in  previous  depression 
years.  However,  see  comparisons  with  estimates  of  Brookings  Institution  for  1929, 
pp.  69-70. 

»  See  .\ppendii  B.  p   136. 
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this  test  are  presented  in  a  later  section  of  the  report, 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  total  savings 
of  American  consumers.  It  should  be  noted  at  this 
point,  however,  that  these  results  suggest  that  the 
average  figure  of  51  percent  shown  in  table  1  may  be 
several  points  above  or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
number  of  points  below,  the  true  percentage  of  savings 
for  the  income  level  of  $20,000  and  over. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  figures  for  in- 
comes of  $20,000  !ind  over  cover  a  very  wide  range  of 
incomes,  extending  to  the  very  top  of  the  income  ladder. 
While  the  average  income  for  tiie  group  as  a  wiiole  was 
about  $42,000  in  U)8r)-3t),  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  families  in  the  group  received  less  than  this  amount, 
and  more  than  half  received  less  than  $30,000.^*  The 
percentage  of  savings  for  the  majority  of  the  group  was, 
therefore,  somewhat  less  than  the  average  of  51  per- 
cent shown  in  the  table,  while  the  percentage  foi-  the 
smaller  number  of  families  with  high  incomes  was,  in 
general,  distinctly  higher. 

Tliis  average  pattern  of  spending  and  saving  at  the 
$20,000  and  over  level  is  thus  strongly  affected  by  the 

«  See  preceding  report,  Con9vmn  Incnmei'  in  the  Vnited  States,  table  3,  p.  18. 
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particular  income  distribution  of  1935  36.  If  the 
proportion  of  families  with  very  high  incomes  had  been 
greater,  the  average  percent  of  savings  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  would  likewise  have  been  greater;  if  the  families 
had  been  even  more  concentrated  between  the  $20,000, 
and  $30,000  levels  the  average  figure  for  savings  might 
have  fallen  somewhat  below  50  percent. 

For  the  narrower  income  levels  below  $20,000, 
however,  the  pattern  of  savings  shown  in  table  1  is  very 
little  affected  by  the  particular  distribution  of  families 
within  the  income  interval  in  1935-36.  Even  for  the 
three  levels  between  $5,000  and  $20,000,  where  the 
range  of  incomes  is  as  wide  as  $5,000,  a  shift  in  the 
proportion  of  families  toward  the  lower  or  the  upper 
end  of  the  range  would  modify  only  slightly  the  average 
savings  figure  shown. 

What  Savings  Include 

Since  there  is  no  obvious  and  accepted  definition  of 
consumer  savings  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  coverage 
of  the  savings  figures  presented  m  tliis  study.  Follow- 
ing the  definition  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases, 
savings  are  here  defined  as  the  net  change  in  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  family  (or  single  individual)  during  the 
year,  exclusive  of  gains  or  losses  from  revaluation  of 
assets.  Appreciation  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
stocks  or  other  holdings,  whether  realized  or  not,  are 
not  included  in  income,  and  accordingly  are  not  con- 
sidered in  savings." 

This  definition  of  savings,  together  wdth  the  defini- 
tions of  income  and  expenditia-e  used  in  this  report, 
conforms  to  the  accepted  rule  that  savings  equals  in- 
come less  expenditures  for  current  consiunption  and 
for  gifts  and  personal  taxes.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study  data  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  present  savings  estimates  were  not 
obtained  by  the  simple  procedure  of  subtracting  from 
income  the  sum  of  consiunption  expenditures  and  out- 
lays for  gifts  and  personal  taxes.  For  each  family 
covered  in  the  study  an  independent  and  detailed  esti- 
mate was  obtained  of  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities 
during  the  year.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  this 
direct  estimate  of  savings  made  it  possible  to  test  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  income  and  consumption 
schedules  of  the  family. ^* 

'^  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  instances  where  stocks  or  other  assets  were 
bought  and  sold  within  the  schedule  year,  profits  or  losses  on  such  transactions  were 
included  in  income  and  in  savings.  For  farm  families  the  value  of  net  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  livestock  owned  or  of  crops  stored  for  sale  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  is  included  as  positive  or  negative  income  and  hence 
as  positive  or  negative  savings.  Only  difTerences  due  to  quantity  changes  in  inventory 
are  included,  however;  dilTerences  in  value  due  to  price  changes  are  excluded.  It 
should  be  further  noted  that  inheritances  and  gifts  of  money  received  during  the  year 
and  not  used  for  current  family  living,  and  cash  or  bonds  received  from  pa>Tnent  of 
the  soldiers'  bonus  (with  minor  exceptions)  are  excluded  from  income  and  hence  from 
savings.  These  receipts  were  entered  on  the  schedules  of  the  Consumer  Purchases 
Study  as  decreases  in  one  form  of  assets  and  increases  in  other  forms  of  assets,  and  thus 
do  not  appear  in  the  net  figure  for  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities. 


In  calctilating  the  savings  of  each  family  in  the  Con- 
sumer Purchases  Study,  changes  in  assets  were  taken 
to  include  all  purchases  and  sales  of  capital  assets,  both 
tangible  and  intangible,  aiul  in  addition  changes  in 
cash  on  hand  and  in  banks.  Capital  assets  included 
houses,  improvements  on  houses,  and  capital  goods 
used  for  business  purposes;  they  excluded  repairs  on 
houses  and  the  purchases  of  durable  consumer  goods 
other  than  houses,  such  as  furniture  and  automobiles, 
whether  or  not  bought  on  the  installment  plan. 
Amoimts  due  on  installments  were  treated  as  liabilities, 
and  increases  (or  decreases)  in  them  during  the  schedule 
year  were  included  as  negative  (or  positive)  savings. 
Life  insurance,  annuity,  and  endowment  policies  were 
treated  as  assets,  and  all  premiums  paid  on  them  were 
included  as  savings,  no  deductions  being  made  for  that 
part  of  the  premium  payment  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  current  expenses  for  protection. 

Other  forms  of  property  treated  as  assets  were  real 
estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  improvements  on  real  estate, 
and  loans.  Liabilities  included  mortgages,  notes,  back 
rents,  back  taxes,  charge  accounts,  and  other  bills  due. 
No  specific  allowance  was  made  for  depreciation  of 
owned  family  homes  or  other  fixed  assets. 

Increases  in  assets  and  decreases  in  liabilities  thus 
constitute  positive  savings;  decreases  in  assets  and 
increases  in  liabilities  constitute  negative  savings.  In 
accordance  with  these  definitions,  a  family  could  have 
positive  savings  and  yet  end  the  year  in  debt  if,  for 
example,  it  paid  off  part  of  the  mortgage  on  the  home 
during  the  year.  Similarly,  a  family  might  have 
negative  savings  and  still  end  the  year  with  large 
holdings  of  property  if  it  consiuned  part  of  its  principal 
during  the  year. 

Consumption  Expenditures 

While  the  volume  of  consumer  savings  is  a  matter  of 
general  economic  and  social  concern,  there  is  probably 
an  even  wider  interest  in  information  on  consiunption 
expenditures.  How  much,  on  the  average,  do  American 
families  in  the  different  income  classes  devote  to  current 
living  expenses?  How  are  these  expenditures  divided 
among  the  major  classes  of  goods  and  services? 

We  have  seen  that  the  proportion  of  income  used  by 
families  for  current  consumption  needs  drops  sharply  as 
the  size  of  income  increases,  making  room  for  increased 
savings  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  increased  outlays  for 
gifts  and  personal  taxes.  But  it  should  not  be  imagined 
that  this  decline  in  the  percentage  of  income  devoted  to 
current  consimiption  means  a  decline  in  actual  dollar 
expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  outlays  for  consump- 
tion goods  and  ser\'ices  rise  very  rapidly  as  income 

'*  See  p.  16.    For  further  explanation  and  facsimiles  of  schedules,  see  Appendix  B, 
pp.  108  and  109-120. 
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Table  2. — Average  expenditures  of  American  families  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  hvel,  19SS-36 


Average  expenditure  per  famil> 

for- 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

$90 
125 
161 

203 
230 
267 
302 

349 
404 
485 
571 

784 
1.204 
1.490 
2.721 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mo- 
bile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

Tobac- 
co 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

lfniier$S00      

$466 
707 
914 

1,127 
1,316 
1,512 

1,684 

1.968 
2.302 
2.729 
3.276 

4,454 
6,097 
9,  134 
14.822 

1.389 

$203 
310 
380 

433 

487 
527 
558 

617 
690 
770 
852 

1,038 
1,  214 
1,  78.'< 
2,261 

467 

$57 
85 
106 

130 
149 
166 
186 

213 
260 
319 
400 

584 

761 

1,179 

2, 177 

$35 
56 

78 

100 
123 
147 
164 

207 
255 
316 
408 

657 

829 

1.265 

2,177 

$15 
28 
44 

70 
93 
123 
154 

200 
242 
289 
382 

522 

681 

919 

1,759 

$22 
29 
38 

47 

57 
71 
79 

91 
109 
132 
158 

248 
227 
416 
837 

$6 

11 
17 

25 
31 
42 
49 

62 
81 
105 
136 

206 
340 

486 
921 

$9 
16 
27 

38 
48 
56 
68 

76 
84 
102 

no 

158 
227 
277 
461 

$9 
14 
18 

24 
27 
32 
35 

42 
49 
54 
66 

89 
114 
156 
251 

$9 
14 
19 

22 
27 
29 
33 

38 
41 
48 
53 

62 
79 
104 
126 

$3 

5 
9 

11 
14 
16 
18 

22 
24 
31 
36 

48 
114 
399 
419 

6 
9 

11 

14 
15 
16 

20 
22 
27 
31 

41 
57 
69 
126 

n 

3 
4 

7 
9 
11 
16 

20 
30 
37 

57 

83 
227 
537 
602 

$2 

$500-$750 

S 

$75O-$l,0O0 

4 

$1,000-$1,250--- 

6 

$1,250-$1,500 

7 

$1,500-$1,750 -.- 

10 

tl,750-$2,000 

7 

$2,000-$2,500 

11 

$2,500-$3,000 _ 

11 

J3,OD0-$4,000.. 

14 

$4,nno-$5,ooo.. 

17 

$5,000-$10,000.. 

34 

$10,00O-$I5,00O. 

23 

$15,000-$20,000  .       . 

52 

$20,000  and  over 

84 

All  levels 

248 

162 

141 

114 

64 

41 

47 

28 

26 

16 

13 

IS 

7 

I  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

advances.  Starting  with  an  anmunt  of  $466  for  fami- 
lies witli  incomes  of  less  than  $500,  average  consiiniption 
expenditures  increase  to  nearly  10  tinics  that  anioimt  for 
families  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  group,  to  nearly  20 
times  as  much  for  those  in  the  $15,000  to  $20,000  group, 
and  to  more  than  30  times  as  much  for  those  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  over.  These  figures  are  shown 
in  table  1  and  in  charts  5  and  6  presented  above. 

Chart  5  also  shows  how  these  total  expenditures  are 
divided  among  the  six  major  classes  of  consumer  goods 
and  services.  A  more  detailed  break-down  of  these 
figures  is  given  in  table  2  coveiing  14  categories  of  con- 
sumption.^ The  percentage  of  income  devoted  to  each 
class  of  expenditure  is  shown  in  chart  6  and  appendix 
table  6A,  and  the  percentage  of  total  expenditure  allo- 
cated to  each  categoiy  in  chart  7  and  table  7A. 

When  we  consider  the  amounts  spent  on  these  various' 
items  of  consumption,  it  is  clear  that  the  three  major 
consumer  wants — food,  shelter,  and  clothing — claim  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  total  expenditure  at  all 
income  levels.  As  chart  7  shows,  families  with  in- 
comes under  $500  devoted,  on  the  average,  over  80 
percent  of  their  consumption  expenditure  to  these  basic 
wants.  Even  those  families  with  incomes  of  $15,000  to 
$20,000  allocated  66  percent  of  all  current  expenses  to 
them. 

Food 

Food  is  the  largest  single  categor^'  of  expense  at  every 
income  level  below  $20,000.  Above  that  income  level 
housing  steps  up  to  the  first  place.  In  the  lowest 
income  class  shown — under  $500 — food  demands  two- 

"  For  detailed  discussion  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  Apiieudix  B, 
pp.  93-98. 
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thirds  (65  percent")  of  the  average  income.  It  accounts 
for  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  expenditure — 44 
percent — since  purchasing  power  at  this  income  level 
is  augmented  by  past  savings  and  by  borromng.  As 
we  go  up  the  income  scale,  food  receives  gradually 
declining  shares  of  income  and  of  expenditure,  shrinking 
to  5  percent  and  15  percent,  respectively,  for  families 
with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over. 

It  is  apparent  from  charts  6  and  7  that  food  declines 
in  relative  importance  more  rapidly  with  advancing 
income  than  does  any  other  category  of  consumption. 
Yet  it  is  significant  to  note,  m  chart  5,  the  marked 
increase  in  dollar  outlays  at  successive  income  levels. 
Food  expenses  for  the  income  class  below  $500  average 
only  $203  for  the  year,  while  at  the  income  level  of 
$20,000  and  over  they  averaged  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount.  This  wide  range  in  expenditures  reflects, 
of  coinse,  differences  in  the  variety  and  palatabUity  of 
the  food  consimied  as  well  as  differences  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  diet.'" 

The  major  part  of  the  family  food  bill  is,  of  course, 
for  food  purchased  in  the  retail  market,  and  prepared 
and  served  at  home.  The  outlay  figures  presented 
here,  however,  also  include  the  cost  of  meals  in  restau- 
rants, the  cost  of  candy,  chewing  gum,  and  similar 
items,  and  the  amount  spent  for  soft  drinks  and  for 
beer,  wine,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages.  In  addi- 
tion, they  include  the  imputed  money  value  of  food 
produced  by  farm  and  rural  nonfarm  families  for  their 
own  use.''  The  value  of  food  raised  by  urban  families 
for  their  ovm  use  is  naturally  veiy  small.  Since  no 
imputed  value  for  such  food  was  included  in  the  esti- 
mated incomes  of  urban  families,  none  is  included 
here  in  their  estimated  expenditures.'- 

For  farm  families,  the  value  of  home-produced  food 
represents  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  food  "ex- 
pense" at  most  income  levels  and  for  rural  nonfarm 
families  6  percent  or  more.  But  in  the  average  pattern 
for  all  families — mcluding  both  urban  and  niral — 
home-produced  food  becomes  a  comparatively  minor 
item.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  upper  income 
levels,  where  the  proportion  of  rural  families  is  relatively 
small. 

Thus  for  all  families  with  incomes  below  $500,  the 
average  imputed  value  of  home-produced  food  equals 
about  one-fourth  (23  percent)  of  the  total  food  "ex- 
pense," and  only  10  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  family  living.  These  proportions  drop  rapidly  as 
income  advances,  so  that  for  families  with  incomes 


30  A  comparison  of  these  food  expenditures  with  the  cost  of  an  adequate  diet  will  be 
made  in  a  later  report. 

31  For  method  of  imputing  value  to  home-produced  food,  see  .Appendix  B.  p.  94. 
3*  For  discussion  of  items  included  in  income  estimates,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in 

Ihr  United  .SfaffS,  p.  41. 


above  $20,000  the  impiited  value  averages  only  2 
percent  of  total  food  expense  and  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  family  expenditures  for  current 
consumption.  These  relationships  are  brought  out  in 
tables  6A,  7A,  and  8A  in  Ajipendix  A. 

Housing 

Housing  occiipies  the  second  place  in  family  expendi- 
tures for  all  income  levels  up  to  $20,000,  where  it  re- 
places food  as  the  largest  class  of  expenditure.  For 
income  groups  below^  $1,500,  housing  costs  are  less  than 
half  the  outlays  for  food  at  the  same  income  level. 
Above  $1,500,  housing  expenses  mount  more  rapidly 
than  do  food  expenses,  so  that  the  two  categories 
become  almost  equal  in  importance  at  the  $10,000  to 
$15,000  level. 

In  percentage  terms,  the  proportion  of  income  de- 
voted to  housing  drops  from  29  percent  at  the  lowest 
income  level  shown  to  6.5  percent  at  the  highest.  This 
is  approximately  the  same  rate  of  decline  as  that  for  aU 
consumption  categories  combined,  so  that  the  percent  of 
current  consumption  going  to  housing  remains  fairly 
constant — approximating  18  percent  at  all  income 
levels.     This  is  clearly  shown  in  chart  7, 

The  data  on  housing  expenditures  include  direct 
money  expense  plus  the  imputed  value  of  the  occupancy 
of  owned  homes.  As  table  9A  shows,  imputed  housing 
accoimts  for  somewiiat  less  than  a  third  of  the  total- 
housing  figure  for  the  low  and  middle  income  ranges, 
and  only  slightly  more  at  the  high-income  levels.  The 
figures  given  include  unputed  housing  values  for  all 
home-owning  urban  and  village  families,  and  for  all 
farm  families — both  those  owning  their  farms  and  those 
renting  them.  If  a  family  owTied  a  "vacation"  home, 
used  for  part  of  the  year,  an  imputed  housing  value  is 
included  for  the  months  it  was  occupied. 

Money  expenditure  for  housing  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  rent  paid  for  leased  homes,  and  money  expenses 
for  the  maintenance  of  owned  homes,  such  as  interest 
on  mortgages,  taxes,  and  repairs.  In  those  cases  where 
heat,  refrigeration,  and  light  w^ere  supplied  to  renting 
families  without  specific  charge,  the  value  of  such 
services  is  covered  by  the  rent  paid,  and  hence  is 
included  in  the  estimated  expenditures  for  hous- 
ing. When  specific  outlays  were  made  for  such 
services  they  were  included  as  household  operation 
expenses. 

Money  expenditures  for  housing  also  include  the  cost 
of  a  rented  "vacation"  home  or  other  lodging  accom- 
modations wiiile  on  vacation ;  dormitory  or  other  lodging 
for  children  aw^ay  at  school;  and  hotel  room,  trailer 
camp,  and  other  lodging  expense  incurred  while  travel- 
ing for  pleasm'e. 
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Household  Operation 

Ranking  next  to  liousiiig  in  family  expenditures  is 
household  operation.  Actual  outlays  for  this  category 
of  expense  increase  gradually  as  we  move  up  the  income 
scale,  hut,  like  housing  expenses,  they  renuiin  a  very 
constant  proportion  of  total  outlay,  representing  about 
12  percent  of  total  consimiption  at  eveiy  hicome  level. 
The  percent  of  income  devoted  to  household  operation 
drops  from  18  percent  at  the  lowest  income  level  shown 
to  5  percent  at  the  highest. 

This  class  of  consnmption  expenditiu-e  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  goods  and  services  necessary  for  operating  a 
household.  Major  items  included  are  electricity,  gas, 
coal,  and  other  fuels  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes 
and  for  motor  power.  As  noted  above,  heat,  light,  and 
refrigeration  costs  are  included  with  housing  expendi- 
tures when  they  aie  covered  by  the  regular  rent  pay- 
ment. Expenditiu-es  for  full-  and  part-time  household 
help  are  also  included  in  household -operation,  as  well 
as  ice,  telephone,  laundry  ser\nce,  miscellaneous  house- 
hold supplies,  and  other  minor  operating  expenses. 
The  imputed  value  of  home-produced  ice  and  fuel 
used  by  farm  families  is  a  minor  item  uicluded  in  this 
category. 

Clothing 

Clothing  takes  foiu-th  place  among  the  consimiption 
categories  at  most  mcome  levels,  but  at  the  upper  in- 
come levels  it  tends  to  equal,  or  to  exceed,  household 
operation  in  total  outlay.  Because  the  average  amoimt 
spent  for  clothing  increases  more  rapidly  with  increasing 
income  than  do  the  amounts  spent  for  food,  houshig 
and  household  operation,  the  percent  of  total  expendi- 
ture devoted  to  clothing  rises  as  we  move  up  the  income 
scale.  Absorbing  only  7.5  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  income  class  under  $500,  it  expands  to 
15  percent  of  total  consumption  expenditures  for  the 
mcome  class  $20,000  and  over.  Nevertheless,  clothing 
expenditures  do  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  income,  so 
that  the  percent  of  income  devoted  to  this  category 
declines  at  the  upper  income  levels. 

Clotliing  expense  includes  the  cost  of  wearing  apparel 
and  jewelry  bought  for  all  members  of  the  economic 
family,  plus  expenses  for  dry-cleaning,  repairs,  and 
storage.  Lainidry  costs  do  not  appear  in  this  categorj' 
but  are,  as  noted  above,  included  with  expenses  for 
liouseliold  operation. 

Automobile 

Passing  from  these  major  categories  to  automobile 
expenditures,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  pattern  of 
variation  among  mcome  levels.  Automobile  expendi- 
tures more  than  keep  pace  with  increases  in  income 
up  to  $2,500 — rising  from  5  percent   to  9  percent  of 


income.  Above  $2,500  they  decline,  but  still  equal  4 
percent  of  mcome  at  $20,000  and  over.  At  one  end 
of  the  income  scale,  automobile  expenses  average  only 
$15  per  family;  at  the  other  end  they  average  $1,759. 
In  terms  of  total  expenditures  they  show  a  sharp 
increase,  representing  3  percent  for  the  income  class 
below  $500,  and  12  percent  for  the  income  class  $20,000 
and  over. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again,  m  connection  with 
automobile  expenses,  that  the  average  figures  presented 
m  table  2  and  elsewhere  are  based  upon  all  families  in  a 
given  income  class  and  not  upon  those  having  expenses 
for  a  given  category.  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
car-owners  is  much  smaller  at  the  low  than  at  the  high 
income  levels  explains  mucli  of  the  variation  in  average 
automobile  expenditures. 

Amounts  paid  for  the  purchase  of  new  and  second- 
hand automobiles  bought  during  the  year  studied  are 
included  in  these  data,  in  addition  to  expenses  for  gas, 
oil,  accessories,  rentals,  fines,  automobile  insurance, 
taxes,  parking,  and  garage  fees.  The  proportion  of 
automobile  expense  chargeable  to  business  costs  was 
deducted  in  estimating  family  expenses.'^ 

Medical  Care 

The  variations  in  medical  expense  by  income  level 
resemble  those  for  food  and  other  "necessity"  items,  in 
that  the  percent  of  income  devoted  to  them  decreases 
from  the  low  to  the  high  hicomes.^^*  Families  with 
incomes  below  $500  spent,  on  the  average,  7  percent  of 
their  income  for  medical  care,  as  compared  with  the  2 
percent  spent  by  families  with  incomes  of  $20,000  and 
over.  The  actual  dollar  outlays,  shown  in  table  2,  rang<> 
from  an  average  of  $22  at  the  lowest  income  level  to 
an  average  of  $837  at  the  highest. 

Principal  items  included  in  these  expenditure  data  are 
amoimts  paid  to  physicians,  oculists,  dentists,  and  other 
specialists.  Expenses  for  clinical  or  hospital  care,  special 
examinations  and  tests,  medicines  and  drugs,  eye  glasses 
and  opticians'  fees,  medical  appliances  and  supplies, 
and  accident  and  health  insurance  are  also  included. 
As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  report,  free  medical  care 
supplied  by  ])ublic  and  private  agencies  is  not  covered  by 
these  figures,  although  in  some  conuiuniities  it  supple- 
ments to  a  significant  extent  the  family  expenditures 
for  medical  (•.•ire.  parti<-ularly  at  the  low  income  levels.^* 

Recreation 

The  luxury  (^lenient  in  recreation,  sus  in  automobile 
expenditures,  is  apparent  from  the  sHght  rise  in  the 
percent  of  income  devoted  to  this  class  of  consumption 

"  For  method  of  estimating  these  costs,  see  .\p;)endix  B,  p.  96. 
""  For  discussion  o(  rclalivc  liispcnsahility  or  iirgenc>'  of  dillerent  catersories  of 
consumption,  sec  pp.  /H>-40. 
»  See  p.  60. 
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items  through  the  lower  income  levels  and  the  steady 
rise  in  tlie  percent  of  total  expenditures  throughout  the 
income  scale.  Average  dollar  outlays  for  different 
income  classes,  shown  in  table  2  above,  range  from  $6 
to  $921 .  The  corresponding  percentages  of  expenditure 
range  from  1  percent  to  6  percent  while  the  percentage 
of  income  rises  from  2  percent  to  3  percent,  and  drops 
again  at  the  $20,000  and  over  level  to  2  percent.  These 
percentage  figures,  like  those  for  other  categories,  appear 
in  tables  6A  and  7A. 

Among  the  many  items  included  in  the  recreation 
category  are  paid  admissions  to  movies,  ball  games  and 
other  spectator  sports,  fairs,  circuses,  dances  and  amuse- 
ment parks;  equipment,  supplies,  fees  and  other  costs 
for  games  and  sports;  purchase  of  radios  and  other 
musical  instriunents  and  supplies;  photographic  sup- 
plies; children's  toys  and  play  equipment;  pets;  enter- 
taming  (exclusive  of  food  cost);  dues  to  social  and 
recreational  clubs ;  gambling  losses ;  and  expense  for  hob- 
bies and  collections.  Expenses  for  sport  clothing  and 
for  lodging,  transportation,  and  food  wliile  on  vacation 
or  pleasure  trips  are  not  included  here. 

Furnishings 

Expenses  for  household  furnishings  and  equipment 
are  a  trifle  higher  than  recreation  costs  at  the  lower 
income  levels,  but  become  relatively  less  important  for 
families  with  higher  incomes — rising  only  to  $461  at 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  over.  At  no  income  level  does 
this  category  of  expenditure  exceed  4  percent  of  total 
income  or  of  total  expenditure,  and  at  the  highest  in- 
come level  it  accounts  for  only  1  percent  of  income  and 
3  percent  of  expenditm'es. 

This  category  includes  expense  for  fm-niture  and  for 
kitchen,  cleaning  and  laimdry  equipment;  glass,  china, 
and  silverware;  floor  coverings;  various  household  tex- 
tiles; and  miscellaneous  items  such  as  luggage,  repairs 
of  household  equipment,  and  insurance  on  furniture. 

Personal  Care 

Personal  care  expenses  occupy  a  small  but  very  stable 
position  in  the  family  spending  pattern,  equalling  ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  total  consumption  outlay 
at  every  income  level.  The  percent  of  mcome  declines 
slightly  as  income  advances,  dropping  from  3  percent  at 
the  lowest  level  to  0.6  percent  at  the  highest  level. 
Average  dollar  expenditures  range  from  $9  to  $251  for 
the  different  income  classes.  These  amounts  cover  the 
costs  of  haircuts,  shampoos,  shaves,  maniciu-es,  perma- 
nent waves,  and  similar  services;  and  the  pm-chase  of 
all  toUet  articles  and  preparations,  such  as  toilet  soap, 
tooth  paste,  cosmetics,  combs,  razors,  and  powder 
puffs. 


Tobacco 

Average  outlays  for  tobacco  and  smoking  accessories 
equal  or  exceed  outlays  for  personal  care  among  the 
lower  income  groups,  but  advance  less  rapidly  as  we 
move  up  the  income  scale,  so  that  at  $20,000  and  over 
tobacco  expenses  are  about  half  as  much  as  expenses 
for  personal  care — $126  as  compared  with  $251.  The 
percent  of  income  spent  for  this  category  of  consump- 
tion accordingly  falls  from  3  percent  for  incomes  under 
$500  to  only  0.3  percent  at  the  highest  income  level. 
This  behavior  suggests  that  tobacco  is  regarded  as  a 
necessity  item  at  all  income  levels. 

Smoking  supplies,  such  as  pipes,  cigarette  holders, 
lighters,  and  humidors  are  included  in  this  category 
of  expense,  in  addition  to  the  amoimts  spent  on  ciga- 
rettes, cigars,  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco. 

Transportation  Other  Than  Auto 

Expenses  for  ti'ansportation  other  than  automobile 
average  only  $3  for  incomes  below  $500  and  increase 
very  gradually  up  to  incomes  of  $10,000.  Above  that 
point  they  rise  more  rapidly  to  an  average  of  $419  for 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  over.  The  percent  of  income 
devoted  to  this  category  remains  remarkably  constant — 
approximately  1  percent  at  all  income  levels. 

Included  in  these  amounts  are  the  costs  of  all  family 
travel  and  transportation  other  than  by  the  family 
automobile.  In  the  upper  income  groups  this  may 
mean  roimd-the-world  cruises  and  transcontinental  air- 
flights,  as  well  as  taxicabs,  buses,  and  streetcars.  The 
figiu-es  also  mclude  the  costs  (less  proportion  chargeable 
to  business)  of  purchase  and  upkeep  of  motorcycles, 
boats,  and  other  conveyances  used  primarily  for  trans- 
portation. Expense  for  bicycles,  boats,  and  other 
vehicles  used  primarily  for  recreation  are  included  in 
that  category. 

Reading 

Expenses  for  reading  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
place  in  total  family  spending,  not  exceedmg  1  percent 
of  income  or  of  total  expenditure  at  any  income  level. 
Average  dollar  outlays  range  from  $4  to  $126  for  the 
income  levels  shown  in  table  2.  Daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  for  general  reading, 
book  rentals  and  librar\"  fees  are  all  included  in  these 
figiu'cs.  Costs  of  school  books  and  picture  books  for 
yoimg  cliildren  are  classified  with  education  and 
recreation  expenditures,  respectively.  Costs  of  tech- 
nical books  used  in  comiection  with  an  occupation  were 
deducted  as  business  expense  in  estimating  incomes, 
and  hence  are  not  included  in  any  consumption  cate- 
gory.'^ 


8*  For  discussion  of  free  reading  facilities  provided  by  public  and  private  libraries, 
see  p.  66 
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Education 

Tlie  average  family  expenses  for  education  sho^vTl  in 
table  2  afford  a  very  incomplete  measure  of  the  educa- 
tional services  actually  available  to  American  con- 
sumers, since  the  major  part  of  the  education  bill  of 
the  Nation  is  paid  by  governmental  agencies  and 
financed  by  taxation.  The  small  amounts  expended  in 
the  lower  income  levels  represent  for  the  most  part 
expense  for  school  books  and  supplies.  Tuition  ex- 
penses at  private  schools,  and  special  lessons  in  music, 
dancing,  art,  and  similar  accomplishments  account  for 
somewhat  larger  outlays  as  income  increases. 

Thus  the  average  expenditures  rise  from  $2  at  one 
end  of  the  income  scale  to  $502  at  the  other  end.  The 
percent  of  income  devoted  to  educational  costs  rises 
also  from  0.6  percent  for  incomes  under  $500  to  a 
maxunum  of  3.1  percent  for  incomes  between  $15,000 
and  $20,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  data  are 
exclusive  of  expenses  for  room  and  board  of  persons 
attending  school  away  from  home;  such  expenses  are 
classified  with  family  housing  and  food  expenditures. 

Other  Living  Expenses 

Miscellaneous  items  of  expenditure  not  properly  al- 
locable to  any  of  the  above  categories  of  consumption 
absorb  considerably  less  than  1  percent  of  the  family 
income  at  all  income  levels,  ranging  in  dollars  from  an 
average  of  $2  for  families  mtli  incomes  below  $500  to 
$84  for  families  with  incomes  above  $20,000.  Interest 
on  debts  incm-red  for  family  living  expenses;  bank 
charges;  lawyers'  fees;  funeral  expenses,  and  purchase 
and  upkeep  of  family  cemeter^'  lots  are  the  principal 
items  covered  in  this  final  category'  of  expenditure. 

Outlays  for  Gifts  and  Personal  Taxes 

In  addition  to  meeting  then-  own  living  expenses,  most 
families  make  some  outlay  during  the  year  as  gifts  to 
relatives  and  friends,  as  philanthropic  contributions,  or 
as  contributions  to  the  church,  and  many  also  make 
some  payment  in  the  form  of  income  taxes  or  certain 
other  personal  taxes  not  elsewhere  accounted  for  in  the 
stud)^  The  amount  of  income  thus  transferred  by 
American  families  in  1935-36  is  also  shown  in  table  1 
and  in  charts  5  and  6. 

Even  families  with  incomes  below  $1,250,  it  will  be 
noted,  paid  out  a  few  dollars  during  the  year  for  such 
purposes.  Small  as  these  outlays  were,  they  absorbed 
about  2  percent  of  the  total  family  income.  Beyond 
these  low-income  levels  the  proportion  of  income 
devoted  to  gifts  and  to  the  particular  personal  taxes 
covered  increased  very  slowly,  remaining  under  5  per- 
cent up  to  the  $5,000  level  and  under  8  percent  up  to 
$20,000.  For  incomes  beyond  $20,000,  the  average 
figure  was  14  percent.^" 


This  average  outlay  at  the  highest  income  level 
shown — amounting  to  $5,820  out  of  an  average  income 
of  nearly  $42,000 — must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  with 
the  same  reservations  in  mind  as  those  considered  above 
in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  average  savings. 
That  is,  the  figure  is  an  average  for  a  very  wide  range 
of  incomes,  and  does  not  reveal  the  outlay  for  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  made  by  families  in  the  very  highest 
income  brackets;  it  is  strongly  affected  by  the  1935-36 
distribution  of  families  throughout  this  income  range; 
and  it  is.  in  addition,  a  tentative  estimate,  subject  to 
a  greater  margin  of  error  than  the  figures  for  the  lower 
income  levels.  But  despite  these  limitations,  it  throws 
a  significant  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing 
inequality  of  income  distribution  is  offset  by  transfers 
of  income  from  the  higher  income  levels  through  volun- 
tar\'  contributions  and  through  income  taxes  and  certain 
other  personal  taxes.^^ 

Income  Taxes  and  Certain  Other  Personal  Taxes 

Particular  significance  attaches,  of  course,  to  the 
amoimt  of  income  transferretl  as  personal  taxes  by  the 
various  income  groups.  The  average  figures  for  gifts 
and  taxes  combined,  shown  in  table  1,  have  therefore 
been  divided  to  give  separate  estimates  for  the  two 
forms  of  outlay.  These  figures  are  presented  in  table  1 OA. 

These  estimates  of  average  personal  taxes  paid  by 
American  families,  it  must  be  understood,  cover  only 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  poU  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes  and,  therefore,  in  no  way  repre- 
sent total  taxes  paid.  Various  other  taxes  levied  upon 
consumers  are  merged  with  the  expenditures  for  current 
consiunption.  Thus  property  taxes  on  owned  homes 
and  on  aiitomobiles  are  included  as  expenses  for  those 
categories  of  consimiption.  Gasoline  taxes  also  appear 
in  automobile  expenses.  Sales  taxes  and  excise  taxes  on 
tobacco,  liquor,  and  amusements  are  likewise  merged 
with  expenditures  for  the  goods  or  services  to  which 
they  apply.  Taxes  levied  on  biisiness  operations  and 
on  income-producing  property  were,  of  course,  deducted 
as  business  expenses  in  calculating  net  income.** 

Of  the  particular  personal  taxes  for  which  separate 
figures  are  presented,  income  taxes  form  distinctly  the 
largest  item,  far  outweighing  the  minor  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  included  and  the  poll  taxes  levied  in  some 
States.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  very  small 
average  outlay  for  these  three  types  of  personal  taxes 

*  The  particular  personal  taxes  included  in  tlie.se  figure.s  represent,  of  course,  only 
a  fraction  of  the  total  taxes  paid  by  consumers,  and  hence  afford  no  indication  of 
the  relative  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  different  income  classes.  For  discussion,  see 
p.  57  below. 

^  For  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  pp.  59-61. 

"  Since  inheritances  and  Rifts  were  not  counted  as  current  income  (unless  used  for 
current  consumption)  inheritance,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  do  not  appear  in  the  ex- 
IJenditure  estimates.  Corporation  income  taxes  are  likewise  excluded.  For  discus- 
sion, see  p.  .57  below. 
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throughout  the  low-  and  the  middle-income  levels. 
Even  at  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  level,  however,  the  average 
personal  tax  payment  amounted  to  only  $99 — about  1  % 
percent  ol  the  average  income,  and  at  the  $15,000  to 
$20,000  level  to  $624 — 3)^  percent  of  income.  Above 
the  $20,000  level,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  income 
paid  out  as  such  taxes  showed  a  decided  increase,  so 
that  the  average  for  all  families  in  this  wide  income 
range  amounted  to  almost  $5,000,  or  about  12  percent 
of  their  average  income.^' 

Reliability  of  the  Estimates  of  Personal  Taxes 

These  average  figures  for  the  higher  income  levels 
may  appear  on  first  impression  far  too  low  to  cover 
even  the  one  item  of  Federal  personal  income  taxes, 
much  less  to  allow  for  those  few  additional  types  of 
tax  payments  included  in  the  estimates.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  direct  comparison  cannot  be 
made  between  the  average  personal  tax  payments  shown 
in  this  study  and  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  incomes  of  various  sizes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tax  rates  imposed  by  the  income-tax  law 
apply  to  "net  income"  after  various  deductions  have 
been  made.*"  Secondly,  net  taxable  mcome  does  not 
include  imputed  values  and  various  other  types  of 
income  included  in  the  present  estimates.  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  average  1935-36  outlays  for  personal 
taxes  presented  here  cover  income  taxes  paid  on  the 
previous  year's  income — that  is,  on  1934  or  1935  in- 
comes, Mdiich  on  the  average  were  somewhat  lower  than 
incomes  in  the  12-month  period  studied.*' 

Furthermore,  these  1935-36  figures  represent  personal 
taxes  actually  imposed  upon  families.  The  average 
outlay  for  all  families  at  each  income  leveJ  is  thus 
somewhat  lower  than  the  tax  rate  imposed  on  incomes 
of  that  size,  because  of  the  failiu-e  of  some  families  to 
file  income  tax  returns  and  of  other  families  to  report 
the  full  amount  of  their  incomes,  and  because  of  the 
exemption  of  certam  groups,  such  as  State  and  mmiici- 
pal  employees,  from  the  Federal  income  tax. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  these  various  poii\ts  of 
difference — as  well  as  for  the  other  types  of  tax  pay- 
ments included  in  the  present  estimates — the  average 
personal  tax  payments  shown  at  the  various  income 
levels  in  the  present  study  appear  to  be  in  very  reason- 
able agreement  with  the  averages  shown  by  the  Federal 
income  tax  statistics.*^ 

Additional  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  the  average 


3«  For  discussion  of  the  total  tax  burden  home  by  the  different  income  classes,  see 
pp.  57-61  below. 

*"  For  discussion  of  the  adjustments  needed  to  make  net  income  as  defined  for 
income  tax  purposes  correspond  with  family  income  as  defined  in  this  study,  see 
preceding  report  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  pp.  82-83. 

"  See  p.  68. 

"  For  further  explanation,  sec  Appendix  B.  pp.  138-139. 


tax  figures  presented  is  provided  by  an  "outside"  check 
on  tlie  estimated  total  of  such  personal  tax  payments 
made  by  American  families  in  1935-36.  Tliis  check, 
described  in  part  II  of  the  report,  indicates  that  the 
estimate  of  aggregate  personal  taxes  of  all  consumers, 
built  up  from  these  average  figures,  corresponds  fairly 
closely  with  estimates  built  up  from  Federal  income 
tax  reports  and  other  independent  sources  of  tax  data. 
The  total  outlay  for  personal  taxes  showni  in  the  present 
study,  in  fact,  runs  a  little  above  the  more  comparable 
of  the  two  figures  derived  from  other  sources.*' 

Thus  there  seems  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the 
average  personal  taxes  shown  in  table  1 OA  represent  a 
fair  picture  of  the  outlays  for  these  particular  taxes 
made  by  families  in  different  income  classes  in  1935-36. 
In  considering  the  average  figure  shown  for  families 
with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  more  than  half  of  the  93,000  families 
in  this  wide  income  class  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$30,000,**  so  that  the  average  for  the  group  as  a  whole 
does  not  reveal  the  higher  taxes  paid  by  the  very  small 
number  of  families  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale. 

Total  Outlay  for  Gifts 

\y\\en  we  compare  the  amoimt  of  income  tliat  Ameri- 
can families  devote  to  voluntary  gifts  with  the  amount 
they  pay  out  as  direct  taxes,  we  find  that  the  average 
outlay  for  gifts  is  somewhat  larger  at  all  income  levels 
up  to  $20,000.  Even  so,  the  proportion  of  income  trans- 
ferred as  gifts  remains  less  than  3  percent  up  to  the 
$2,500  level,  and  does  not  quite  reach  5  percent  even  at 
the  $10,000  to  $15,000  level.  For  incomes  beyond 
$15,000,  the  percentage  again  declines,  so  that  the 
average  for  all  families  in  the  $20,000  and  over  level 
amounts  to  approximately  2  percent  of  their  average 
income. 

In  connection  with  these  separate  estimates  for  gifts, 
shown  in  table  10  A,  the  fact  must  again  be  stressed  that 
the  figures  for  the  liigher  income  levels  are  subject  to  a 
considertible  margin  of  error.  But  even  when  full  al- 
lowance is  made  for  this  limitation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
share  of  income  devoted  to  gifts  by  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  is  relatively  modest,  even  in  the  highest 
income  brackets. 

TItree  Kinds  of  Gifts 

This  picture  of  American  habits  of  giving  is,  of  course, 
a  composite  picture,  blending  together  contributions  of 
many  different  types.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
a  rough  division  of  these  total  figures,  so  as  to  obtain 
separate  estimates  for  the  three  main  kinds  of  gifts — 
those  made  to  relatives  and  other  persons  not  members 

«  See  pp.  57-58. 

**  See  preceding  report.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  table  3,  p.  18. 
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of  the  economic  family,  those  made  to  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations,  and  those  made  to  com- 
munity chests  and  other  welfare  agencies.  Such  esti- 
mates are  also  presented  in  table  lOA.  For  the  lower 
income  levels  the  figures  can  be  accepted  as  fairly 
reliable,  but  for  incomes  beyond  $10,000  they  are  best 
regarded  as  approximations.  No  attempt  is  made, 
therefore,  to  show  separate  averages  for  the  different 
income  levels  above  $10,000,  and  even  the  average  for 
all  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  must  be  taken  merely 
as  roughly  suggestive  of  the  relative  importance  of  each 
type  of  outlay. 

Considering  only  those  figures  for  incomes  under 
$10,000,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  low  income 
levels  the  largest  share  of  the  total  outlay  for  gifts  is 
made  to  the  church,  but  at  the  middle  and  high  income 
levels  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  claim  the  major 
share.  In  terms  of  percentage  of  income,  contributions 
to  the  church  remain  almost  constant,  amounting  to 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  family  income,  while 
gifts  to  individuals  increase  slightly  as  income  ad- 
vances, from  less  than  1  percent  below  the  $1,2.50  level 
to  2%  percent  at  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  level.  At  all 
income  levels,  contributions  to  welfare  agencies  remain 
relatively  minor,  claiming  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
income  even  at  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  level. 

Average  Family  Expenditures  in  1935-36 

It  is  convenient  at  tliis  time  to  summarize  the  patterns 
of  spending  of  American  families  in  terms  of  the  average 
expenditures  of  all  of  the  29  million  families  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
done — each  method  having  certain  limitations  as  well  as 
advantages.  The  charts  and  tables  presented  in  this 
report  have  used  the  most  familiar  of  these  measures  of 
average  expenditures — the  mean  expenditures  per 
family  for  all  income  classes  combined. 

The  Average  Expenditures 

The  over-all  spending  pattern  appearing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  various  charts  and  tables  is  significant  only 
as  an  arithmetic  measure  of  the  per-family  outlays  for 
each  class  of  goods  and  services,  for  gifts  and  direct 
personal  taxes,  and  for  savings.  The  mean  expenditure 
figures  are  obtained  by  nudti])Iying  the  average  outlay 
figures  for  each  income  class  by  the  number  of  families 
in  that  income  class  in  1935-36,  adding  up  the  total 
outlay  for  each  category,  and  dividing  tlie  aggregates 
by  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  resulting  pattern  of  family  consumption  is  essen- 
tially a  hybrid  pattern,  applicable  to  no  identifiable 
group  of  families.     It  reflects  the  consumption  habits 


of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  as  well  as  those  of 
families  with  incomes  approximating  the  average  income 
ui  1935-36.  It  does  not  represent  the  expenditures  of  a 
"typical"  American  family  because  the  larger  expendi- 
tures and  savings  of  families  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale  give  each  of  these  few  families  much  more  influence 
on  the  average  figures  than  each  of  the  many  families  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  scale. 

This  composite  pattern  for  all  income  levels  com- 
bined is  convenient  chiefly  because  the  mean  expendi- 
tures per  family  afford  a  cross-section  pictiu-e  of  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  the  Nation's  families  in 
1935-36.  The  over-all  average  pattern  is  definitely 
apphcable  to  1935-36,  since  it  is  based  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  families  by  income  level  for  that  particular  year. 
The  1935-36  average  spending  patterns  at  the  differ- 
ent income  levels  probably  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  patterns  of  family  spending  at  the  same  income  lev- 
els in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
period  covered  by  this  study.  But  if  the  proportions  of 
families  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  income  ranges 
differed  significantly  in  any  of  these  years,  the  mean  ex- 
penditures per  family  for  all  income  levels  combined 
would  also  differ.  With  these  limitations  of  the 
figures  clearly  in  miiul,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the 
average  pattern  of  family  spending  in  193.5-36. 

The  average  income  received  by  American  families  in 
that  year  was  $1 ,622,  as  is  apparent  from  table  5  below. 
Of  tliis  average  amount,  $1,389  was  spent  for  consumer 
goods  and  services  used  during  the  year;  $45  was  con- 
tributed as  gifts;  $24  was  paid  out  as  direct  personal 
taxes;  and  the  remaining  $164  was  saved.  The  average 
percentage  allocation  of  income  among  these  four  classes 
of  outlay  was,  therefore,  85.6  percent  for  current  con- 
sumption, 2.8  percent  for  gifts.  1.5  percent  for  direct 
personal  taxes,  and  10.1  percent  for  savings. 

The  average  food  bill  for  the  29.400,300  families  was 
$467 — representing  29  percent  of  the  average  income 
and  34  percent  of  average  expenditures  for  all  consump- 
tion items.  The  combined  expenditures  for  housing, 
household  operation,  and  furnislmigs  accounted  for  an 
almost  equivalent  sum  of  $457.  or  33  percent  of  total 
current  consumption.  Clothing,  the  third  important 
consumer  want,  took  $141,  just  10  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption expenditures,  and  automobile  expenses  took 
$]  14,  or  about  8  percent.  Doctors'  bills  and  other  medi- 
cal care  cost  $64,  leaving  a  balance  of  $146  to  be 
stretched  over  seven  minor  groups  of  items,  no  one  of 
which  coininandcd  an  outlay  of  as  much  as  $50.  Be- 
ginning with  $41  for  recreation,  successively  smaller 
sums  were  allocated  to  personal  care,  tobacco,  transpor- 
tation other  tlian  automobile,  education,  reading,  and 
miscellaneous  items. 
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The  Spending  Pattern  at  the 
Average  Income  Level 

As  noted  above,  the  avera^je  pattern  of  famDy  con- 
sumption for  all  income  levels  combined  is  a  composite 
pattern,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  average  pattern  of 
spending  followed  by  families  whose  incomes  actually 
approximate  the  average  income  of  $1,622.  In  order  to 
see  the  spending  pattern  of  families  with  the  average 
income,  we  can  turn  to  the  average  outlay  figures  for 
tlie  $1,500  to  $1,750  income  level,  shown  in  the  tables 
already  presented. 

Table  1  reveals  that  families  within  this  income  range 
spent,  on  the  average,  94  percent  of  their  income  to 
meet  current  living  expenses,  as  compared  with  the  86 
percent  in  the  average  pattern  for  all  families.  They 
were  able  to  put  aside  only  3.5  percent  as  savings,  com- 
pared with  the  10  percent  in  the  all-family  pattern; 
and  they  paid  out  less  than  3  percent  of  then-  income  for 
gifts  and  for  the  personal  taxes  separately  identified  in 
this  study. 

Food  and  housing  costs  acco^mt  for  most  of  the 
difference  in  expenditure  for  current  consumption, 
although  various  other  items  also  showed  larger  average 
outlays  at  the  average  income  level  than  in  the  aU- 
family  pattern.     These  difl'erences  reflect,  of  course,  the 


extent  to  which  the  average  spending  pattern  for  all 
families  is  affected  by  the  higher  percentage  of  savings 
made  by  families  in  the  top  income  brackets  and  by 
the  lower  percentage  of  income  used  for  the  necessities 

of  life. 

The  Spending  Pattern  of  the  Median  Family 

Another  spenduig  pattern  of  some  interest  is  the 
average  pattern  of  the  median  family — that  is,  of  the 
family  whose  income  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  full  range 
of  family  incomes. 

The  median  family  income  in  1935-36  was  $1,160 — 
half  the  families  in  the  United  States  received  less  than 
that  amount,  and  half  received  more.^  Thus  the 
spending  pattern  of  the  median  family  resembles  very 
closely  the  average  pattern  shown  for  families  in  the 
$1,000  to  $1,250  income  class.  As  was  noted  earlier  in 
the  discussion,  this  income  group  had  average  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average 
income.  Four-fifths  of  the  total  outlay  went  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  only  a  very  modest 
amount — 2  percent  of  income — was  contributed  as 
gifts  to  relatives,  friends,  and  the  church,  or  paid  out  as 
income  taxes,  and  other  personal  taxes. 

*'  See  preceding  report.  Consumer  Incomes  in  Ihe  United  States,  p.  21,  table 4. 


SECTION  2.    HOW  SINGLE   INDIVIDUALS   SPEND  THEIR  INCOMES 


In  addition  to  the  29  million  families  of  two  or  more 
persons  in  the  Nation  in  1935-36,  there  were  about  10 
million  "single"  persons  who  maintained  an  independent 
economic  status  and  thus  constituted  individual  con- 
suming units.  Some  of  these  were  one-person  families, 
occupying  separate  households.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  lodgers  or  servants  livmg  in  private  homes 
or  in  boarding  houses  and  hotels. 

The  patterns  of  spending  of  these  individual  con- 
sumers differ  appreciably  from  the  family  patterns  of 
spending  at  the  same  income  levels.  Separate  esti- 
mates have,  therefore,  been  prepared  for  them.  It  was 
noted  earlier  that  single  intlividuals,  although  they 
comprised  only  8  percent  of  the  population,  received 
19  percent  of  the  total  consumer  income  in  the  year 
studied.  Hence  they  have  an  importance  in  the 
national  consiunption  picture  far  beyond  their  actual 
numbers. 

The  Basis  of  the  Individual  Patterns 

The  average  spending  patterns  for  single  individuals 
were  prepared  by  the  same  methods  as  the  family 
spending  patterns,  but  the  sample  expenditure  data 
available  for  their  construction  were  far  less  extensive 
and  less  uniform  in  character  than  the  sample  data  for 
families.' 

The  Sources  of  Data  Used 

Information  concerning  the  expenditures  and  savings 
of  unattached  mdividuals  was  available  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Pui-chases  for  only  two  cities, 
Chicago,  ni.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  It  was.  therefore, 
necessary  to  utilize  expenditure  data  from  the  following 
three  supplementary  sources:  The  Study  of  Money 
Disbursements  of  Wage  Earners  and  Clerical  Workers, 
conducted  in  Philadelphia  in  1934-35  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Relief  Board ;  the  Study  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  of  Federal  Employees  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  1932-33,  conducted   by  the  United  States 

I  For  more  complete  descriptioc  of  the  sample  data  and  the  methods  uso<l  in  con- 
structiDK  the  expenditure  psttems  for  single  individuals,  see  .Appendix  B.  pp.  142-147. 


Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Home  Economics;  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Business 
Girls'  Budget  Project,  covering  the  year  1931.^ 

Only  two  consumption  patterns  at  each  income  level 
could  be  prepared  from  these  data — one  for  all  single  or 
unattached  men  in  the  LTnited  States  and  one  for  aU 
single  women.  The  sample  data  were  too  scanty  to 
permit  the  construction  of  separate  spending  patterns 
for  each  occupational  group,  or  for  each  region  and  type 
of  community. 

Constructing  and  Weighting 
the  Average  Patterns 

In  constructing  the  average  spending  patterns  for 
families  at  different  income  levels  it  was  possible,  as 
noted  above,  to  rely  directly  on  the  unsmoothed 
averages  derived  from  the  sample  expenditure  data 
collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  In  the 
case  of  single  iiuli%'iduals,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
smooth  the  raw  averages  for  the  various  income  levels 
by  means  of  regression  curves,  m  order  to  eliminate 
irregularities  due  to  the  sparseness  and  heterogeneity  of 
the  sample  data.  The  regression  curves,  which  were 
constructed  separately  for  single  men  and  single  women, 
were  also  used  to  obtain  the  average  expenditure  pat- 
terns for  the  lugh  income  levels,  wliich  were  inade- 
quately represented  m  the  sample  data. 

In  conibinmg  the  patterns  for  single  men  and  single 
women  to  obtam  the  spending  patterns  for  all  single 
individuals,  the  smoothed  averages  at  each  income  level 
were  weighted  in  acconia.nce  with  the  proportions  of  the 
two  groups,  as  shown  by  the  estimated  income  distri- 
butions presented  in  the  report  Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  I'nited  States. 

Savings  of  Single  Individuals 

As  with  families,  the  lirst  question  to  be  asked  about 
the   spending   patterns   of   single    individuals   is:    How 


>  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  two  Qovemment  agencie.'i  an«l  to  Mi£s 
Elsie  D.  Harper,  secretary.  Economics  Laboratory  Division,  Young  Women's 
Christian  .Vssociation,  for  Ihoir  cooperation  in  making  available  lo  the  N'ational 
Resources  Committee  the  consumption  data  collected  in  these  earlier  studies. 
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Table  3. — Average  outlay  of  single  individuals  for  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,'  by  income  level,  1936-36 


Single  individuals 

Averaee 
income 
per  indi- 
vidual 

.Average  outlay  per  individual  for— 

Percentage  of  income  for— 

Income  level 

Number 

Percent 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes" 

Savings 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
persona! 
taxes  ^ 

Savings 

Under$500                       --- - 

2,  532,  627 
1,  972,  745 
I,  599,  030 

1,  108,  661 
877,  966 
546,  M6 
398,  985 

493,  761 
161,275 
172,  091 
61,  696 

86,  898 
20,861 
9,436 
16. 652 

26.2 
19.6 
16.9 

11.0 
8.7 
5.4 
4.0 

4.9 
1.6 
1.7 
.6 

.9 
.2 
.1 
.2 

$300 
623 
873 

1,119 
1,368 
1,617 
1,868 

2,225 
2,703 
3,411 
4,491 

6,827 
11,  999 
17,  052 
43,884 

$345 
608 
815 

1,004 
1,180 
1,344 
1,501 

1,714 
1,990 
2,354 
2,842 

3,863 
5,829 
7,719 
14,671 

$4 
32 
62 

93 
124 
156 
187 

232 

291 
380 
523 

823 
1,517 
2,148 
6,642 

-$49 

-17 

-4 

22 
64 
117 
180 

279 

422 

677 

1,126 

2,141 
4,653 
7.185 
22,571 

115.0 
97.6 
93.4 

89.7 
86.2 
83.1 
80  4 

77.1 
73.6 
69.0 
63.3 

56.6 
48.6 
45.3 
33.5 

1.3 
5.  1 
7.1 

8.3 
9.1 

9.7 
10  0 

10.4 
10  8 
11.1 
11.6 

12.0 
12.6 
12.6 
15.1 

-16.3 

$500-$750                                                  -                          

-2.7 

$750-.tl,000                              - - 

-.6 

$1  000-*l  2.50                                                                        -             

2.0 

$1.260-$l..i00                             

4.7 

$1  500-$l  750                                                                        

7.2 

$1,750-$2,000                           

9.6 

$2  000-$2  500                                                                          

12.5 

$2,5OO-$3.0OO                             --     - 

16.6 

$3  000-$4  000                                                                          

19.9 

$4,000-$6.000               -- - 

25.1 

$5  000-$10  000                                                                      

31.4 

$10,000-$16,000                     --- -.- 

38.8 

42.1 

81.4 

All  levels                                        -  -- 

10, 058,  000 

100.0 

1,151 

932 

103 

116 

81.0 

8.9 

10. 1 

*  For  explanation  of  item.=:  ineluded  in  each  category,  see  pp  93-98. 

much  of  their  incomes  did  they  spend,  and  how  much 
did  they  save? 

The  answer,  shown  in  table  3  and  m  charts  8  and  9  is 
much  the  same  as  for  families.  Single  individuals  at  the 
low  income  levels  spent  more  than  they  received  as 
mcome  in  1935-36,  and  hence  had  average  deficits  for 
the  year  rather  than  positive  savings.     These  deficits 


■  Taxes  shown   here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

disappeared  at  the  $1,000  level,  however,  whereas  the 
family  patterns  showed  average  negative  savings  for  all 
income  levels  below  $1 ,250.  Furthermore,  the  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  income  made  by  single  individuals 
were  relatively  less  in  amount  than  those  made  by 
families  in  the  same  income  groups. 

Thus   the   average   negative   savings   for  single   in- 
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AT   DIFFERENT    INCOME    LEVELS 
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INCOME   LEVEL 

$5,000  -   10,000 

4,000  -    5,000 

3,000  -    4,000 

2,500  -    3,000 

2,000  -    2,500 

1,500  -    2,000 

1,000  -     1,500 

500   -     1,000 

UNDER  $500 

AVERAGE- 
ALL    LEVELS 


^^ii^^^$^^^$^^rtM^: 
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AUTOMOBILE 
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I   TAXES 


BASED  ON  TABLES  3  AND  4 


Chart  8 
Note. — Taxes  shown  here  inchide  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  propert.y  taxes. 


Consumer  Expenditures 

dividuals  with  incomes  below  $500  were  only  $49,  equal 
to  16  percent  of  their  average  income,  whUe  those  of 
families  in  the  same  income  chiss  were  $162,  equal  to 
more  than  half  of  their  average  income. 

Above  $1,000,  single  individuals  saved  somewhat 
larger  shares  of  theii-  incomes  than  did  famihes.  Thus, 
individuals  with  incomes  between  $1,750  and  $2,000 
had  average  positive  savings  amounting  to  10  percent 
of  their  average  income,  while  family  savings  at  tliis 
income  level  averaged  only  5  percent  of  income.  Sav- 
ings in  the  income  classes  between  $4,000  and  $5,000 
averaged  25  percent  of  income  for  single  individuals  and 
only  21  percent  for  famihes.  Between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  the  comparable  averages  were  42  percent  and 
40  percent. 

Single  individuals  with  incomes  of  $20,000  and  over 
saved,  on  the  average,  about  half  their  incomes — 
approximately  the  same  proportion  as  was  saved  by 
famihes  in  this  income  group.  This  estimate  for  the 
highest  income  level  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  those  previously  indicated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  family  savings.^ 

'  See  pp.  21-22.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  single  individuals  with  incomes  of  .$20. 00" 
and  over  received  less  than  the  average  income  of  the  grouj)— $.13,884:  more  than  half 
rec-eived  less  than  $30,000.  See  preceding  report,  ConeumfT  Income  in  the  United 
Stales,  table  15,  p.  30. 
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Consumption  Expenditures 

We  have  seen  tluit  single  individuals  reserve  a  some- 
what smaller  portion  of  their  incomes  for  current  living 
expenses  than  do  famihes.  Even  so,  expenditures  for 
consumer  goods  and  services  absorbed  the  major  share 
of  their  incomes  at  all  except  the  highest  income  levels. 
The  proportion  devoted  to  current  consumption 
amoimted  to  115  percent  of  income  for  those  with  in- 
comes below  $500,  and  decreased  gradually  with  each 
successive  income  level,  falUng  to  57  percent  for  those 
with  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Because 
of  the  larger  share  of  income  devoted  to  gifts,  the  ])ro- 
portion  dropped  below  50  percent  of  income  after  the 
$10,000  level,  instead  of  after  the  $20,000  level,  as  was 
the  case  for  families.  Both  groups  of  consumers,  how- 
ever, spent  about  the  same  amount  for  current  consump- 
tion purposes  through  the  wide  range  of  incomes  above 
$20,000,  with  the  average  for  the  full  income  range 
accounting  for  one-third  of  the  average  income. 

When  we  turn  to  the  expenditures  for  various  classes 
of  consumer  goods  and  services,  some  interesting  points 
of  difference  appear  in  the  spending  patterns  of  the  two 
groups.  The  average  amoimts  spent  by  suigle  indi- 
viduals for  the  nuiin  consumption  categories  are  shown 
in  table  4,  and.  in  more  summary  form,  in  chart  8;  in 
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INCOME   LEVEL 

$5,000  -  10,000 

4,000  -  5,000 

3,000  -  4,000 

2,500  -  3,000 

2.000  -  2,500 

1.500  -  2,000 

1,000  -  1,500 

500  -  1,000 
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AVERAGE- 
ALL    LEVELS 
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1935-36 
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Ch.\rt  9 
Ta.\es  shown  here  include  only  ptT-sonal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 
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Table  4. — Average  expenditures  of  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consiimption,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Average  expenditure  per  individual  for- 


AU 
items 


Hous- 
ing 


House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 


Cloth- 
ing 


Auto- 
mobile 


Medi- 
cal 
care. 


Recre- 
ation 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


To- 
bacco 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 


Read- 
ing 


Educa- 
tion 


Other 
items 


Under  $500.. 
$500-$750.... 
$750-$1.000.. 


$1,000-$1,250-. 
$1,250-$1,600.. 
$1,500-$1,750.. 
$1,750-$2,000.. 


$2,000-$2,SOO.. 
$2,SQO-$3,000.. 
$3,000-$4,000.. 
$4,000-$5.000. 


$5,000-$10,000 

$10,000-$15,000-... 
$15,000-$20,000.... 
$20,000  and  over.. 

All  levels... 


$345 
608 

815 

1,004 
1,180 
1,344 
1.501 

1,714 
1,990 
2,364 
2,842 

3,863 

5,829 
7.719 
14.  671 


$160 
236 
296 

362 
399 
437 
471 


636 
694 

846 
1.070 
1.283 
2.200 


$101 
155 


226 
258 
291 
323 

369 
423 
514 
667 

947 
1.602 
2.  124 
4.329 


$12 
31 
46 


73 
84 
93 

106 
123 
142 
163 

211 
295 
360 
660 


$26 
73 
102 

123 
144 


217 
247 
302 
393 

518 

771 

932 

1,736 


$6 
19 

38 
56 
73 
90 

114 
154 
195 
237 

382 

640 

1,014 

1,976 


72 
91 
121 
163 

263 
430 

638 
1,247 


$3 
16 
30 

45 
59 
72 
84 

102 
128 
156 
184 

270 

408 

604 

1.122 


(') 
$2 
3 

4 
4 
6 
6 

8 
8 
11 
17 

24 
40 
47 
91 


74 
78 
125 


79 
114 


31 
39 

45 
51 
57 
62 

70 
78 
92 
116 

153 
239 
291 
580 


$3 
6 


(') 


$2 
5 


10 
13 
17 

22 
29 


81 
129 
204 
388 


932 


313 


221 


112 


42 


33 


43 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


>  Less  than  $0.50. 


cliart  9  the  percentage  use  of  income  is  suinniarized, 
and  in  chart  10  the  percentage  allocation  of  consump- 
tion expenditures.  Additional  figures  on  the  individual 
pattern  of  spending  will  be  fomid  hi  appendix  tables 
llA  and  12A. 

PERCENTAGE    ALLOCATION    OF 

EXPENDITURES  BY  SINGLE 

INDIVIDUALS 

AT  DIFFERENT    INCOME   LEVELS 

1935-36 

INCOME    LEVEL 

$5,000  -10,000 
4,000-  5,000 
3,000-  4,000 
2,500-  3,000 
2,000-  2,50a 
1,500  -  2,000 
1,000  -  1,500 
500-  1,000 
UNDER  $500 


AVERAGE- 
ALL    LEVELS 


20  40  60  80 

PERCENT    OF    EXPENDITURES 


100 


(52    CLOTHING 
BASED  ON  TABLE  12  A 


AUTOMOBILE 


Chart  10 


OTHER 
CONSUMPTION 


Food 

As  for  families,  the  largest  outlay  of  single  individuals 
is  for  food.  The  percent  of  total  expenditures  devoted 
to  food  ranged  from  46  percent  at  the  lowest  income 
level  to  15  percent  at  $20,000  and  over.  These  percent- 
ages are  almost  identical  with  those  for  families,  but  in 
dollar  value  (and  hence  in  percentage  of  income)  the 
average  food  bill  of  single  individuals  in  a  given  income 
group  tends  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  families 
in  the  same  group.  Since  food  expenses  of  the  average 
family  must  meet  the  needs  of  four  persons,  a  greater 
difference  than  actually  appears  might  well  be  expected. 
The  fact  that  single  indi^■id^lals  are  more  apt  to  eat  in 
restaurants  and  boarding  houses,  where  service  and 
other  overhead  costs  are  included  in  the  price  paid  for 
meals,  helps  to  explain  the  smallness  of  the  differential 
in  actual  food  expenditures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  dollar  outlays  for  food  hi- 
creased  rapidly  as  income  increased,  despite  the  decline 
in  percentage  expenditures  at  the  higher  income  levels. 
Average  amounts  spent  for  food  rose  from  $160  for  indi- 
viduals with  incomes  below  $500  to  $1,283  for  those 
with  incomes  between  $15,000  and  $20,000.  For  the 
small  proportion  of  individual  consumers  having  in- 
comes of  $20,000  and  over,  they  averaged  $2,200. 

Shelfer 

When  we  consider  the  amounts  spent  for  housing,  we 
find  that  the  average  outlays  of  single  individuals  ex- 
ceed those  of  families  ui  the  same  income  group.  Here, 
again,  the  differential  can  be  largely  explained  by  differ- 
ences in  the  housekeeping  arrangements  of  the  two  types 
of  consuming  units.  Since  the  majority  of  single  men 
and  women  live  as  lodgers  in  private  homes  or  in  board- 
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ina:  houses  and  hotels,  the  rent  they  pay  inchules  fuel, 
light,  furnishings,  and  household  service  items  that  are 
ordinarily  included  under  other  categories  of  family  ex- 
penditure. Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  markedly  lower 
expenditures  made  bj^  individuals  for  household  opera- 
tion and  for  furnishings. 

A  better  comparison  of  the  relative  "shelter"  costs  of 
families  and  single  individuals  can  be  made  by  combin- 
ing the  three  categories  of  expenditure.  With  such  a 
grouping,  average  family  expenditures  for  shelter  are 
found  to  exceed  somewhat  those  for  single  individuals  at 
every  iacome  level.  This  is  true  both  for  dollar  outlays 
and,  except  for  one  income  level,  for  the  percentage  of 
total  living  expenditures  devoted  to  shelter.  At  the 
$1,000  to  $1,250  level,  for  example,  the  average  family 
spent  $371  for  housing,  household  operation,  and 
furnishings  combined,  or  33  percent  of  total  living 
expenses,  whereas  the  average  individual  consumer 
spent  $289,  or  29  percent  of  all  living  expenses. 

Other  Living  Expenses 

For  four  other  types  of  expenditure  we  also  find 
single  individuals  spending  somewhat  less  than  do 
families,  at  most  income  levels:  automobile  expenses 
run  distinctly  lower,  on  the  average,  up  to  incomes  of 
$15,000;  medical  costs  a  Uttle  lower  up  to  $4,000;  ex- 
pense for  personal  care  a  little  lower  for  all  except  the 
poorest  income  groups;  and  education  expenses  much 
lower  for  the  higher  income  groups. 

These  smaller  outlays  made  by  individuals  for  food, 
shelter,  and  the  above  four  categories  are  offset  by 
larger  outlays  for  the  remaining  consumption  categories, 
as  well  as  by  heavier  outlays  for  gifts.  Clothing  ex- 
penditures tend  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  for 
families  up  to  the  $2,500  income  level,  and  reading- 
expenses  up  to  the  $10,000  level,  while  expenses  for 
tobacco  are  higher  for  the  middle  income  groups. 
Recreation  expenses,  however,  run  higher  for  all  in- 
comes above  $500,  and  expenses  for  transportation 
other  than  automobiles  are  higher  throughout  the 
income  scale.  The  average  smgle  individual  is  appar- 
ently more  likely  to  rely  on  local  transit  facilities  and 
less  likely  to  own  a  pleasure  car  than  the  average 
family  at  the  same  income  level,  except  for  those  in 
the  top  income  brackets. 

Outlays  for  Gifts  and  Personal  Taxes 

Outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  averaged  dis- 
tinctly more  for  single  individuals  than  for  families  at 
every  income  level  above  $500.  Table  3  indicates  that 
individuals  with  incomes  between  $1,750  and  $2,000 
transferred  10  percent  of  their  income  as  gifts  and 
personal  taxes,  as  compared  with  the  3  percent,  shown 
in  table  1 ,  for  families  in  the  same  income  group.     Simi- 


arly,  for  the  income  group  $4,000  to  $5,000,  the  outlays 
for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  by  single  mdividuals  aver- 
aged 12  percent  of  income  as  compared  with  only  5 
percent  for  families. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  relatively  greater  out- 
lays by  single  individuals?  Do  they  represent  heavier 
payments  for  income  and  other  personal  taxes,  or  larger 
contributions  to  relatives  and  friends,  to  religious  organ- 
izations, or  to  welfare  agencies?  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
possible  to  show  separate  estimates  for  each  of  these 
types  of  outlay  in  the  individual  spending  pattern,  for 
comparison  with  the  separate  figures  presented  for 
families.  But  consideration  of  Federal  and  State  in- 
come tax  laws  suggests  that  differences  in  the  taxes 
paid  by  families  and  by  single  individuals  on  incomes  of 
the  same  size  are  not  suflScient  to  account  for  more 
than  a  minor  part  of  these  differences  in  outlay.  Ap- 
parently it  is  primarily  in  the  amount  of  income  de- 
voted to  gifts  tiiat  single  individuals  exceed  families. 
And  it  is  probable,  of  course,  that  a  considerable  share 
of  these  larger  outlays  represent  contributions  to  the 
support  of  relatives — "money  sent  home"  by  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  no  longer  living  with  their  parents. 

Average  Expenditures  in  1935-36 

Table  5  permits  a  comparison  of  the  average  spending 
pattern  of  all  single  individuals  in  1935-36  with  the 
average  family  pattern  for  the  same  year.^  In  making 
such  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  average  patterns  reflect  not  only  the  differences  in 
spending  habits  of  individuals  and  of  famihes,  but  also 
a  considerable  dift'erence  in  the  size  of  their  average 
incomes  in  1935-36. 

Thus  the  average  income  of  the  10,058,000  smgle 
individuals  was  only  $1,151  as  compared  with  $1,622  for 
all  family  units.  Average  savings  for  both  groups 
equalled  10  percent  of  the  average  income.  Average 
personal  tax  outlays  were  also  of  the  same  relative 
importance,  but  gifts — in  line  with  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion— were  a  distinctly  more  important  item  for 
single  individuals  than  for  famihes,  approximating  7 
percent  of  the  average  uicome  instead  of  3  percent. 

Only  81  ])orcent  of  the  average  income  of  single  indi- 
viduals was  retamed  for  consumption  needs,  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  86  percent  of  the  average  income  of 
families— $932  as  compared  with  $1,389.  Despite  the 
smaller  total  outlay  of  single  indi-saduals,  the  average 
percentage  distribution  of  their  expenditures  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  families.  Food  accounted  for 
34  percent  of  the  total  consumption  expenditures  for 
both  the  average  individual  and  the  average  family. 
Expenditures  for  shelter — comprising  housing,  house- 

•  For  dkcussion  o(  the  UMiit«d  sicniflcance  of  the  average  spending  pattern  for  all 
income  levels  combined,  see  p.  29  above. 
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Table  5. — Average  disbursements  of  American  families  and  single  individuals,  19S5-S6 


Average  disbursements 

Percentage  of  income 

Percentage  of  consumption  expendi- 
tures 

Categorj'  of  disbursement ' 

Families 

Single  in- 
dividuals 

All  consumer  units ' 

Families 

Single  in- 
dividuals 

All  con- 
sumer 
units! 

Families 

Single  in- 
dividuals 

All  con- 

Per con- 
sumer unit 

Per  capita ' 

sumer 
units" 

Current  consumption: 

Food: 

$395 
72 

$313 

$374 
54 

$117 
17 

24.4 
4.4 

27.2 

24.9 
3.6 

28.4 
5.2 

33.6 

29.4 

4.2 

AIHood - 

467 

313 

428 

134 

28.8 

27.2 

28.5 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

Housing: 

Money  expense                                 

16S> 
79 

214 
7 

181 
60 

57 
19 

10.4 
4.9 

18.6 
.6 

12.0 
4.0 

12.2 
5.7 

23,0 
.8 

14.3 

4.7 

248 

221 

241 

76 

15.3 

19.2 

16.0 

17.9 

23.8 

18.9 

Household  operation             

162 

141 

114 

64 

41 

47 

28 

26 

16 

13 

15 

7 

52 

112 

42 

33 

43 

3 

20 

21 

42 

16 

5 

9 

134 
133 
96 
56 
42 
36 
26 
24 
22 
14 
13 
8 

42 
42 
30 
18 
13 
11 
8 
8 
7 
4 
4 
•2 

10.0 

8.7 

7.0 

4.0 

2.5 

2.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.4 

4.5 

9.7 

3.7 

2.9 

3.7 

.3 

1.7 

1.8 

3.7 

1.4 

.4 

.8 

8.9 

8.9 

6.4 

3.7 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

.9 

.9 

.5 

11.7 

10.1 

8.2 

4.6 

2.9 

3.4 

2.0 

1.9 

1.2 

.9 

1.1 

.5 

5.6 
12.0 
4.5 
3.6 
4.5 

.3 
2.1 
2.3 
4.5 
1.7 

.5 
1.0 

10.6 

Clothing          -- 

10.5 

Automobile                            --  _    

7.6 

4.4 

Recreation -. 

3.3 

Furnishings                                   -           _.      . 

2.8 

2.0 

Tobacco                                   ..    

1.9 

1.7 

Reading                                 .. 

1.1 

1.0 

Other  items 

.6 

All  consumption  items                          ..  . 

1,389 
45 
24 
164 

932 
86 
18 

116 

1,273 
55 
23 
151 

399 
17 

7 
47 

86.6 
2.8 
1.5 

10.1 

81.0 
7.4 
1.5 

10.1 

84.7 
3.7 
1.5 

10.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Gifts                           

Personal  taxes  ^                                  

All  items                                                  ... 

1.622 

1,151 

1,502 

470 

100.0 

100.  n 

100.0 

1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
'  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  institutional  groups. 
3  Includes  all  family  members  (115,966.000  persons),  and  all  single  individuals 
(10,058,000  persons),  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional  groups  (2,000,000  persons). 


hold  operation,  and  furnishings — represented  30  percent 
of  the  average  expenditures  of  individuals  as  compared 
with  33  percent  of  the  average  family  expenditures. 
Transportation  costs — including  both  automobile  and 
other  transportation — equalled  9  percent  for  both 
groups  of  consumers.  Such  differences  as  appear  in 
the  percentage  allocation  of  expenditures  to  other 
categories  are  relatively  minor. 

The  Spending   Patterns   of  Single 
Men  and  Single  Women 

The  average  spending  pattern  for  single  individuals 
covers  both  single  men  and  single  women,  and  hence 


*  For  methods  of  imputing  money  value  to  home-produced  food  and  to  occupancy 
of  owned  homes,  rented  farm  homes,  and  rent-free  homes,  see  pp.  94-95.  The  figures 
for  home-produced  food  cover  rural  families  only. 

5  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

conceals  some  significant  variations  in  the  spending 
habits  of  the  two  groups. 

In  general,  single  women  tend  to  save  more,  and  to 
spend  less  for  current  consumption  than  do  single  men 
in  the  same  income  class.  Less  of  the  income  of  the 
single  woman  goes  for  food,  recreation,  tobacco,  and 
automobile  expenditures,  and  somewhat  more  goes  for 
clothing,  personal  care,  shelter,  and  "other"  transpor- 
tation. 

These,  and  other  variations  underlying  the  com- 
bined pattern,  are  revealed  in  appendix  tables  13A  to 
ISA,  which  present  the  separate  spending  patterns  of 
single  men  and  single  women,  by  income  level. 


SECTION  3.    THE  SPENDING  PATTERNS  OF  ALL  CONSUMERS 


Since  families  and  single  indi\4diials  tend,  in  the 
main,  to  spend  their  incomes  m  much  the  same  way, 
it  is  feasible  to  merge  their  patterns  of  spending  to 
secure  a  broad  picture  of  the  consumption  habits  of 
all  the  American  people  at  different  income  levels. 

Such  an  over-all  pattern,  however,  must  omit  the 
two  million  consumers  livmg  in  institutions  or  as  mem- 
bers of  quasi-institutional  groups.  Much  of  the  income 
received  by  this  portion  of  the  population  is  provided 
by  the  institution  itself  in  the  form  of  food,  housing, 
medical  care,  and  other  subsistence  items,  so  that  the 
individual  residents  camiot  be  considered  independent 
spending  units.  It  would,  therefore,  be  relatively 
meaningless  to  calculate  average  spending  patterns  for 
them.  The  expenditures  made  by  institutional  agen- 
cies for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  this  small  group  of 
consumers  are  presented  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the 
report. 

Average  Consumer  Expenditures 
in  1935-36 

The  combined  spending  pattern  for  all  of  the  Nation's 
39  million  families  and  single  individuals  naturally 
resembles  very  closely  the  average  family  pattern 
already  discussed,  inasmuch  as  families  are  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  consuming  unit  at  every  income  level. 
For  that  reason  detailed  figures  on  the  average  ex- 
penditures and  savings  of  all  consumer  units  at  different 
income  levels  have  been  relegated  to  Appendix  A.' 

The  average  pattern  per  consumer  imit  for  all  income 
levels  combined  is  given  in  table  5,  where  it  can  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  patterns  per  family 
unit  and  per  single  individual.^  These  over-all  pat- 
terns, it  must  be  remembered,  are  weighted  according 
to  the  particular  income  distribution  prevailing  in 
1935-36  and  hence  are  less  apt  to  apply  to  other  years 
than  are  the  patterns  for  specific  income  levels. 

Expenditures  Per  Consumer  Unit 

The  relatively  low  average  income  of  single  indivitl- 
uals  naturally  results  in  a  smaller  total  outlay  per  con- 

1  See  tables  19A-23A. 

*  For  discussion  of  the  limited  significance  of  the  average  spending  patterns  for  all 
income  levels  combined,  see  p.  29  aboTe. 


sumer  unit  than  per  family.  Thus  the  average  consumer 
unit  in  1935-36  had  an  income  of  only  $1,502  as  com- 
pared with  $1,622  for  the  average  family.  Of  this 
amoimt,  just  10  percent — $151 — was  saved,  while  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  together  took  about  5  percent,  or 
$78.  This  left  $1,273  for  the  expenses  of  current  living. 
More  than  three-foiu-ths  of  this  amount — $972 — went  to 
pay  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Automobile  and 
other  transportation  expenses  took  $118,  leaving  only 
$183  to  cover  all  other  necessities  and  luxuries  included 
in  the  present-day  spenduig  pattern  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Expenditures  Per  Capita 

These  figures  on  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
39,458,300  consumer  units  in  the  population  are,  for 
some  purposes,  not  as  useful  as  the  corresponding  figures 
on  per  capita  expenditures  for  the  126,024,000  indi\'id- 
ual  consumers  covered  by  the  estimates.  Accordingly, 
the  per  capita  consumption  pattern  is  also  presented  in 
table  5.  The  average  consumer  unit  in  1935-36  con- 
tained about  3.2  persons,  so  that  the  relation  between 
the  two  sets  of  figures  can  be  readily  seen.^ 

The  average  per  capita  income  of  American  consumers 
in  1935-36  was  $470.  This  figure  naturally  falls  below 
the  estunated  average  income  for  single  indi\aduals 
living  by  themselves  or  as  lodgers  since  the  per  capita 
average  includes  cliildren  and  other  dependerts  as  well 
as  income-earning  adults.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
division  of  the  average  income  among  the  various 
classes  of  goods  and  services  differs  from  the  division 
shown  for  single  indi\'iduals. 

Since  the  per  capita  spending  pattern  reflects  prima- 
rily the  consumption  habits  of  family  members,  it  gives 
more  emphasis  to  those  categories  that  are  relatively 
more  important  for  families  than  for  single  individuals. 
Thus,  in  the  pei-capita  pattern,  shelter — including 
expenses  for  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnish- 
ings— automobile,  medical  care,  and  education  account 
for  slightly  larger  percentages  of  income  and  of  total 

'  Per  capita  flgures  for  family  members  can  be  obtained  by  diviiling  the  average 
figures  per  family  by  3.9,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  or,  more  accurately, 
by  dividing  the  aggregate  family  disbursements  shown  in  api>endix  tables  34.\,  25A, 
and  27A  by  115,966,000,  the  total  number  of  family  members. 
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consumption  outlay  than  in  the  single  individual 
pattern,  while  clothing,  transportation  other  than  auto- 
mobile, recreation,  tobacco,  and  reading  account  for 
smaller  percentages. 

Expenditures  in  Relation  to  Income 

When  we  consider  the  spending  patterns  of  all  con- 
sumer units  at  different  income  levels,  we  find  again,  as 
with  the  family  and  individual  patterns,  that  the  dollar 
outlay  for  every  category  increases  as  income  advances. 
Some,  however,  increase  more  rapidly  than  others,  and 
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comparisons  of  the  various  items  in   this  respect  are 
highly  interesting  and  significant. 

Income-Expenditure  Curves 

These  comparisons  are  brought  out  clearly  in  charts 
11  and  12,  where  the  expenditure  on  each  category  is 
shown  at  all  incomes  up  to  $10,000.  In  chart  11  the 
savings  curve  stands  out  in  a  striking  mamier.  It  is 
much  the  steepest  of  aU  the  curves  at  incomes  above 
.$2,000 — that  is,  it  shows  the  greatest  increase  in  outlay 
for  every  additional  $100  of  income.  Also,  except  at 
the  very  low  incomes  it  becomes  progressively  steeper 
as  income  increases;  that  is,  it  takes  a  progressively 
larger  share  of  each  successive  increment  to  income. 
In  technical  parlance,  it  is  concave  upward. 

The  curve  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  is  also  concave 
upward,  it  will  be  noted,  although  it  shows  a  much  less 
rapid  rise  than  does  the  savings  curve.  All  five  of  the 
majoi  categories  of  current  consumption,  however,  have 
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convex  curves.  That  is,  the  aiiumnt  of  cxpciHliturc 
increases  with  each  increase  in  income,  hut  tlie  share  in 
eacli  successive  mconie  increment  steadily  diminishes. 

The  curve  for  food  is  most  strikingly  convex:  at  the 
lower  incomes  it  is  very  steep,  siiowing  a  considerable 
increase  in  expenditure  for  every  $100  increase  in 
income,  but  it  begins  to  flatten  ofi'  rapidly  in  the  middle 
income  levels.  The  housing  curve,  however,  jip- 
proaches  more  nearly  a  straight  line,  witli  only  a  slight 
falling  ofl'  in  the  amoimt  of  increase  in  outlay  witii  each 
iiddition  to  income.  The  curves  for  clothing  and 
household  operation  are  almost  identical  up  to  .$2,000. 
with  clothing  somewhat  the  higher  of  the  two  above  that 
point.  The  automobile  curve  is  particularly  interest- 
ing: it  is  concave  upward  at  low  incomes  anti  convex  at 
high  incomes. 

Tunnng  to  the  snuiller  categories,  which  are  plotted 
hi  chart  12,  the  curves  are  somewhat  less  regular  and 
also  less  striking.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  scale 
of  this  chart  is  approxinuitely  seven  times  as  large  as 
that  used  hi  chart  11,  and  that  if  these  eight  categories 
had  been  showii  in  the  preceding  chart  they  woidd  have 
appeared  as  almost  horizontal  lines,  falling  for  the  most 
part  below  the  $2.50  level  of  outlay.  On  the  larger 
scale,  however,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  education 
curve  is  concave  upward,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
expensive  private  schooling  purchased  by  high  income 
families.  The  curve  for  transportation  other  than  aiito- 
niobile  also  tums  upward  in  the  higher  income  levels, 
probably  due  to  expenditures  for  travel.  The  graphs 
for  the  other  categories  are  all  convex,  particularly 
tobacco,  personal  care,  and  furnishings.  The  recrea- 
tion curve  behaves  somewhat  like  that  for  automobile 
expenses,  although  the  flattening  off  at  the  higher 
income  levels  is  not  so  marked ;  the  concavity  at  very 
low  income  levels,  while  not  clearly  shown  in  the  chart, 
is  quite  definite. 

The  Order  of  Urgency  of  Expenditures 

The  relation  of  expenditures  to  income  also  gives  an 
uidication  of  the  relative  dispensability  or  urgency  of 
the  different  classes  of  consiuner  goods  and  services.  It 
tells  us  liow,  on  the  average,  families  and  single  indi- 
viduals at  (iiffcrent  uicome  levels  allocate  their  incomes 
and  thus  gives  us  an  indication  of  how,  on  the  a\erage, 
they  would  be  likely  to  adjust  to  changes  in  income 
status,*  When  uicome  is  cut  by,  say,  10  percent,  the 
expenditures  which  arc  not  cut  at  all  or  are  cut  by  less 
than  10  percent  may  be  designated  as  the  "urgent" 
expenditures  or  the  "necessities."  Consumers,  on  the 
avenige,  consider  these  items  so  necessary  that  they 
prefer  to  use  the  axe  of  economy  elsewhere.     In  the 

"  The  limitations  in  the  applicahilily  of  the  IQSii-se  patterns  to  future  years  must, 
however.  t>p  borne  in  mimi.    .'^ee  pp.  18-19. 
780.W°— S9 1 


same  way,  expenditures  that  are  slashed  more  than 
proportionately  when  income  is  cut  are  relatively  dis- 
pensable; viewed  in  this  way,  they  are  "luxuries." 

By  this  definition,  it  should  be  noted,  the  same  item 
may  be  a  "luxury"  to  a  poor  man  anil  a  "necessity"  to  a 
rich  man.  In  charts  11  and  12  the  "urgent"  or  "hidis- 
pensable"  categories  at  a  given  income  level  are  those 
for  which  the  curves  are  flat  at  that  point  relative  to 
their  height,  for  this  means  that  a  cut  in  income  wall 
result  in  a  smaller  percentage  cut  in  the  expenditure 
on  the  category.  To  put  it  another  way,  for  "indis- 
pensable" items  the  tangent  to  the  curve  must  intersect 
the  vertical  axis  above  the  zero  point,  while  for  "dis- 
pensable" items  the  tangent  intersects  the  horizontal 
axis  to  the  right  of  the  origin.  Food  and  housing  are 
thus  "indispensables"  at  all  income  levels.  Clothing 
and  household  operation  vacillate  between  the  tw^o  class- 
ihcations,  while  the  automobile  is  a  "dispensable"  item 
up  to  $3,000,  but  at  that  level  becomes  "indispensable." 

Among  the  smaller  categories,  medical  care  and  recre- 
ation show  the  difference  between  "urgent"  and  "dis- 
pensable" items  very  clearly.  The  line  representing 
recreation  is  practically  straight  for  incomes  between 
$500  and  .$4,000  and  when  extended  downiward  crosses 
the  horizontal  axis  to  the  right  of  the  zero  point. 
Recreation  thus  falls  into  the  "dispensable"  cla.ssifica- 
tion  except  for  incomes  above  $4,000.  The  line  for 
medical  care  is  also  nearly  straight,^  but  it  would  hit 
the  vertical  axis  if  extended  dowaiward;  hence,  it  is  an 
"indispensable"  item  at  almost  all  income  levels. 

Funiishmgs  pass  from  the  "dispensable"  to  the  "ur- 
gent" classification  at  $2,000.  Transportation,  on  the 
other  hand,  moves  from  the  "urgent"  to  the  "dispens- 
able" class  above  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  level,  but,  as 
already  pointed  out.  this  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
travel  expenses  as  railroad  tares  at  the  higher  incomes, 
in  addition  to  local  transportation  costs.  Education, 
(that  is.  expenditures  for  private  tuition  and  school 
supplies)  although  the  curve  is  somewhat  irregular, 
belongs  definitely  in  the  "dispensable"  category,  while 
tobacco,  reading,  and  personal  care  are  unmistakably 
"indispensable"  at  almost  all  income  levels. 

It  is  interestuig  to  notice  that  above  the  $5,000  level 
the  only  categories  of  current  consumption  whicli  fall 
into  the  luxury  class  are  etlucatitui  and  transiiortation 
other  than  automobile — both  relatively  minor  items. 
The  expenditures  of  consumers  at  high  incomes  do  not 
respond  projiortionately  to  changes  in  income  status; 
in  the  language  of  the  economist,  they  are  "inelastic." 

It  should  be  remembered  in  intei'preting  these  results 
that  they  are  averages  for  the  whole  Nation  antl  may 


'  There  is  a  relatively  sharp  rise  just  above  the  $1 ,000  mark  which  may  be  due  to  the 
transition  tumi  free  niedital  care  to  exiwnditure  out  of  personal  incomes.  For  further 
discussion,  see  pp.  li-V-iWi. 
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obscure  significant  differences  among  separate  groups 
of  consumers.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
numerical  importance  of  different  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  the  same  at  all  income  levels.  Thus, 
there  are  relatively  more  farm  families  at  low  incomes 
and  relatively  more  urban  families  at  high  incomes. 
Adjacent  income  levels,  therefore,  are  not  identical  in 
population  composition,  and  differences  in  the  average 
over-all  consumption  pattern  at  different  income  levels 
are  partly  ascribable  to  differences  in  composition  as 
well  as  to  differences  in  size  of  income.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  consumption  patterns  in  the 
various  component  groups  of  the  population,  however, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  classification  of  the  categories 
into  "indispensable"  and  "dispensable"  items  is  not 
seriously  affected  by  this  heterogeneity. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  in  considering  these 
results  that  each  of  the  14  categories  of  consumption  is 
itself  very  heterogeneous,  covering  a  varied  assortment 
of  goods  and  services.  The  response  of  many  of  these 
individual  consumption  items  to  changes  in  income  may 
be  quite  different  from  that  shown  for  the  group  of 
items  as  a  whole.  The  behavior  of  some  of  these 
individual  items  and  of  various  subgroups  of  items  will 
also  be  presented  in  a  later  report. 

Finally,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  terms  "indis- 
pensable" and  "dispensable"  have  been  used  here  in 
a  purely  empirical  sense  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  whether  or  not  the  goods  and  services  are 
essential  to  health  and  efficiency.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  tobacco  is  "indispensable"  in  the  sense  that 
expenditures  on  it  are  not  highly  responsive  to  changes 
in  income,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  usually  be 
classified  from  the  physiological  standpoint  as  a 
"dispensable"  item. 

Expenditures  of  the  Three 
Thirds  of  the  Nation 

It  is  convenient,  as  a  final  summing  up  of  the  differ- 
ences in  the  consumption  patterns  of  various  income 
groups,  to  examine  the  average  spending  pattern  for 
each  third  of  the  Nation's  39  million  consumer  miits.^ 
As  was  indicated  in  the  previous  report  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  consimier  incomes  in  1935-36,  the  13  million 
families  and  single  individuals  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
Nation  all  received  incomes  of  less  than  $780.  The 
middle  third  had  incomes  between  $780  and  $1,450, 
and  the  upper  third  incomes  of  $1,450  and  over.' 

Average  incomes  within  these  three  groups  of  the 
population  were  $471,  $1,076,  and  $2,959,  respectively. 

•  The  average  disbursements  of  each  quarter  of  the  Nation's  consumer  units  are 
presented  in  table  23A.  Averages  for  each  half  of  the  Nation  can  readily  be  obtained 
from  these  quartile  figures. 

■  .?ee  Consumer  Incomes  in  Ihe  United  Slates,  pp.  7-11,  and  table  3B,  p.  95. 


How  were  these  incomes  spent?  How  much  was  used 
for  meeting  current  living  expenses?  How  much  was 
devoted  to  gifts  and  to  certain  personal  taxes?  How 
much  was  retained  as  savings?  Answers  to  these 
questions  are  given  in  chart  13  and  table  6. 

Negative  Savings  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Thirds 

It  is  immediately  clear  from  chart  13  that  neither 
the  lower  nor  the  middle  income  group  had  an  average 
income  sufficient  to  cover  the  average  outlays  for  cur- 
rent consumption  plus  gifts  and  personal  taxes.  Not 
only  was  there  no  tiling  left  for  savings;  there  were 
average  deficits  for  the  year,  amounting  to  $92  for 
famihes  and  single  individuals  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
Nation  and  to  $19  for  those  in  the  middle  third.  Con- 
sumer imits  in  the  upper  third  of  the  Nation  had  average 
savings  of  $566 — 19  percent  of  income — after  all  outlays 
for  current  consumption,  gifts  and  taxes  were  cared  for. 
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Current  consumption: 

Food. 

$236 

115 

54 

47 

16 

20 

9 

9 

12 

10 

11 
6 
2 
3 

$404 
199 
108 
102 
57 
41 
28 
28 
22 
23 

19 
12 
7 
6 

$642 

408 

240 

251 

215 

106 

89 

72 

44 

40 

37 
23 
30 
15 

50.2 

24.4 

11.4 

10.0 

3.3 

4.3 

1.8 

1.8 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 
L3 
.6 
.6 

37.5 
18.5 
10.0 
9.5 
5.3 
3.9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.1 
2.1 

1.7 
1.2 
.6 
.5 

21.7 
13.8 

Household  operation 

Clothing 

8.1 
8.5 

\utomobile 

7.2 

3.6 

Recreation 

3.0 

2.4 

Personal  care 

1.5 

1.4 

Transportation  other  than 

1.3 

Reading 

.8 

1.0 

Other  items 

.5 

All  consumption  items 

550 

1,056 

2,212 

116.7 

98.1 

74.8 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes' 

Savings 

13 

-92 

39 
-19 

181 
566 

2.8 
-19.5 

3.7 
-1.8 

6.1 
19.1 

471 

1,076 

2.959 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutiona 
groups. 

-  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  these  average 
figures  serve  merely  to  summarize  the  expenditures  of 
the  famUies  and  single  individuals  in  each  group.  They 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  the  26  miUion  consumer 
units  with  incomes  below  $1,450  spent  more  than  they 
received  during  the  year,  but  that  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  deficits  were  greater  than  savings.  Similarly, 
they  do  not  imply  that  all  those  with  incomes  above 
$1,450  accumulated  savings,  but  that  the  deficits  in- 
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curred  by  part  of  the  group  wore  more  tlian  offset  by 
the  savmgs  made  by  others.^ 

Current  Living  Expenses 

The  average  living  expenses  of  the  tliree  thirds  of  the 
Nation  entailed  total  outlays  of  $550,  $1,056,  and 
$2,212,  respectively.  When  we  examine  the  actual 
amoimts  allocated  by  each  third  to  food,  housing, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities  and  comforts  of  living, 
we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the  comparative  planes  of 
living  enjoyed  bj^  these  tlu'ee  broad  groups  of  the 
Nation's  consumers. 

Food. — The  13  million  families  and  single  individuals 
in  the  lower  tliird  paid  out,  on  the  average,  more  than 

'  See  p.  20,  footnote  22. 


half  their  incomes  for  food,  yet  the  average  value  of 
food  consumed  by  them  was  only  $236,  as  contrasted 
with  $404  for  those  in  the  middle  third  and  $642  for 
those  in  the  upper  tliird. 

In  tenns  of  per  capita  expenditure,  the  lower  third 
spent  about  $82  for  food  dui'ing  the  year,  or  $1.60  per 
week;  the  middle  third  averaged  about  $125  for  the 
year,  or  $2.40  per  week;  while  the  upper  third  averaged 
$186,  or  $3.60  per  week.^ 

^  In  estimating  these  per  capita  expenditures,  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  lower  third  of  the  Nation's  39,458,300  consumer  units  included  somewhat  less 
than  an  exact  third  of  the  126,024,000  consumers,  while  the  middle  and  the  ui)per 
thirds  each  include<i  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  all  consumers.  These  dider- 
ences  are  due,  of  course,  to  differences  in  the  proportions  of  single  individuals  and  of 
small  and  large  families  in  the  three  income  groups.  Thus  the  average  number  ol 
persons  per  consumer  unit  was  approximately  2.9  in  the  lower  third,  3.2  in  the  middle 
third,  and  3.5  in  the  upper  third.     For  further  discussion,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  152. 


AVERAGE  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FAMILIES  AND  SINGLE   INDIVIDUALS  IN  EACH 

THIRD  OF  NATION 


1935-36 

LOWER  THIRD  MIDDLE   THIRD 

INCOMES   UNDER   $780  INCOMES  OF  $780-$l450 


UPPER   THIRD 

INCOMES  OF   $1450   a  OVER 


FOOD 

HOUSING 

HOUSEHOLD    OPERATION 

CLOTHING 

AUTOMOBILE 

MEDICAL   CARE 

RECREATION 

OTHER    ITEMS 


GIFTS   a  TAXES 


SAVINGS 


ittUi 


-100       0        100   200   300        -too      0       100   200   300   400   500  0        100   200    300   400   500   600   700 

DOLLARS  DOLLARS  DOLLARS 

BASED  ON  TABLE  6 

Chart  13 

Each  dollar  symbol  represents  .?50  of  average  disbursements. 

Note. — Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 
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Clothing. — For  clothing  expenses,  the  lower  income 
group  spent  on  the  average  $47  for  the  year,  or  $16  per 
person.  This  outlay,  it  will  be  recalled,  covered  all 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  purchased—  from  overcoats 
to  bathing  suits,  hats  to  shoes,  handkerchiefs  to  pocket- 
books — as  well  as  shoe  repairs  and  othei-  "upkeep" 
costs.  For  the  middle  income  group,  average  clo tiling 
expenses  amounted  to  $102  for  the  year,  or  $32  per  per- 
son, and  for  the  upper  group  to  $251,  or  $73  per  person. 

Shelter. — Turning  to  the  average  outlay  for  housing, 
we  find  that  the  lower  third  of  the  Nation  spent  $115 
per  consumer  unit  for  the  year — somewhat  less  than 
$10  per  month.  Even  this  outlay  absorbed  nearly  one- 
fourth  (24  percent)  of  the  average  income.  The  middle 
third  spent  $199  for  the  year,  or  about  $17  per  month 
for  housing,  and  the  upper  third  $408  for  the  year,  or 
$34  per  month.  When  expenses  for  household  opera- 
tion and  furnishings  are  added  to  these  figures,  the 
total  cost  of  shelter  for  the  three  groups  amounted  to 
$15,  $28,  and  $60  per  month,  respectively. 

Other  Living  Expenses. — Considering  all  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  expenditures  together,  we  find  that  they 
accounted  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  average  living 
expenses  of  the  poorest  group  of  consmners,  totalling 
$461.  Only  $89  was  left— about  $31  per  person  for  the 
year — to  cover  all  other  consumption  items. 

Medical  care  took  the  largest  share  of  this  outlay, 
requiring  $20  per  consumer  unit — about  $7  per  person — 
for  the  year.  Automobile  expenses  came  next,  aver- 
aging $16  for  the  year,  and  streetcar  fares  and  other 
transportation  expenses  claimed  an  additional  $11. 
About  $12  on  the  average  was  spent  by  tlie  families 
and  single  individuals  in  this  group  on  haircuts,  shaves, 
tooth  paste,  combs,  and  other  items  of  personal  care; 
about  $10  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other  smokers' 
supplies;  another  $9  for  mo^^es  and  other  recreational 
expenses;  $6  for  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and 
library  fees;  and  $5  for  education  and  other  items. 

The  middle  third  of  the  Nation's  consumers  also 
made  four-fifths  of  their  total  consumption  expenditures 
for  the  three  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
But  they  had  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  lower 
third  to  spend  for  all  other  living  expenses — $215,  on 
the  average,  or  $67  per  person  for  the  year.  Automobile 
and  recreation  expenses  took  somewhat  larger  shares  of 
tliis  average  outlay,  but  for  the  most  part  the  division  of 
expenditures  was  similar  to  that  of  the  poorest  group. 

When  we  turn  to  the  upper  tliird,  we  still  find  the 
bulk  of  all  living  expenses — about  three-fourths  of 
average  consumption  expenditures — allocated  to  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  The  amount  available  for  all 
other  necessities  and  comforts  of  living  averages  about 
$600,  or  $173  per  person,  for  the  year.  Again,  auto- 
mobile and  recreational  expenditures  gain  in  import- 
ance, and   expenditures   for   education   increase   more 


than  fourfold  over  those  of  the  middle  income  group. 
These  figures  for  the  upper  third  of  the  Nation,  it 
must  be  remembered,  sunnnarize  the  expenditures  of 
families  and  individuals  with  incomes  ranging  all  the 
way  from  $1,450  to  the  very  top  of  the  income  scale. 
Thus  the  average  outlays  cover  an  enormous  variation 
in  actual  expenditures,  and  are  far  less  representative 
of  the  13  million  consumer  units  in  the  group  than  are 
the  averages  for  the  middle  and  lower  thirds.  The 
incomes  of  the  middle  group  varied  less  than  $700, 
while  those  of  the  upper  thu'd  varied  by  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  Less  than  3  million  out  of  the  13  million 
families  and  single  individuals  in  the  upper  third  had 
incomes  above  the  average  income  of  the  group — 
$2,959 — but  the  expenditures  of  this  top  7  percent  of 
the  Nation  were  far  more  diverse  than  those  of  the  other 
93  percent  combined. 

Gifts  and  Personal  Taxes  of  the  Three  Groups 

When  we  consider  the  figures  on  gifts  and  direct  per- 
sonal taxes  for  each  of  the  three  income  groups,  we  find 
that  even  the  lower  third  used  3  pei'cent  of  income, 
on  the  average,  for  these  purposes,  although  the  actual 
dollar  outlay  averaged  oidy  $13.  For  families  in  this 
poorest  group,  and  probablj^  also  for  single  individuals, 
most  of  this  amoxmt  was  contiibuted  as  gifts  to  church 
and  to  relatives  or  friends.'"  The  proportion  of  income 
transferred  as  gifts  and  personal  taxes  by  the  middle 
income  group  was  about  4  percent,  on  the  average, 
witli  taxes  still  a  minor  item;  the  upper  group  devoted 
about  6  percent  of  average  income  to  these  purposes, 
with  personal  taxes  claiming  an  important  share  of 
the  outlay. 

A  Concluding  Remark 

In  the  picture  of  American  standards  of  living  pre- 
sented in  the  above  pages,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  appraise  the  money  expenditures  made  by  different 
income  groups  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  of  the  food, 
housing,  and  other  goods  and  services  consumed.  Such 
an  appraisal  will  be  made  in  a  later  report,  where  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  an  adequate  standard  of  living 
for  fiimilies  of  different  sizes  living  in  different  localities 
can  be  taken  into  account.  Yet  even  from  these  dollar- 
and-cents  figures  it  becomes  munistakably  clear  that 
the  level  of  living  maintained  by  the  entire  lower  third 
of  the  Nation  falls  below  the  minimmn  requirements 
for  healthfid  and  decent  living,  and  that  few  even  of 
the  middle  thu'd  are  able  to  enjoy  what  is  customarily 
called  an  "American"  standard  of  living.  There  is 
plainly  m-gent  need  for  improvement  hi  the  purchasing 
power  of  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  consumers,  and 
ample  room  for  a  substantial  expansion  of  the  American 
consumer  market. 


I"  See  pp.  M  and  3.5.  and  table  lOA. 
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SECTION  1.    THE    AMERICAN    CONSUMER    MARKET 


We  have  discovered,  in  the  preceding  pages,  what 
family  and  individual  incomes  mean  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal consumption  at  different  income  levels.  Now 
we  are  concerned  with  national  consumption.  Wliat 
did  the  Nation  as  a  whole  consume  in  1935-30?  How 
much — how  many  millions  or  billions  of  dollars — did 
the  American  people,  considered  as  one  tremendous 
consuming  unit,  spend  for  food?  For  automobiles? 
For  medical  care?  For  the  other  major  classes  of 
consumer  goods  and  services?  How  much  of  their 
combined  incomes  did  they  pay  out  in  gifts  and  direct 
personal  taxes?     How  much  did  they  save? 

The  uses  of  such  national  consumption  aggregates 
are  manifold.  They  aflord  a  cross-section  view  of  our 
real  national  income — the  value  of  goods  and  services 
actually  utilized  by  the  consuming  public.  They  indi- 
cate the  end  products  of  our  economic  activity — ulti- 
mate consumption  goods  as  distinct  from  intermediate 
and  producers'  goods.  They  show  us  how  national 
purchasing  power — the  total  consumer  dollar — is  di- 
vided between  spending  and  saving,  and  how  spending 
is  allocated  among  the  various  consumption  demands. 
They  delineate  the  existing  domestic  market  for  con- 
sumer goods  and  services — and  thereby  serve  as  guides 
to  production  and  sales  policies,  as  well  as  guides  to 
more  fundamental  long-range  programs  on  the  part  of 
business  and  Government. 

Total  national  consumption  is  the  sum  of  all  con- 
sumer outlays  made  during  the  couree  of  a  year.'  The 
bulk  of  this  consumption  is  made  up  of  the  expenditures 
of  families  and  single  individuals,  since  they  comprised 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  total  population  in  193.5-36, 
and  controlled  99  percent  of  the  total  consumer 
income. 

It  is  of  first  importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the 
aggregate  outlaj-s  of  these  126  million  consumei-s.  This 
can  be  done,  readily  enough,  from  the  average  consump- 
tion i)attcrns  of  the  major  groups  of  families  and  of 
single  men  and  women  mentioned  in  part  1  above.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  midtiply  the  pattern  for  each 
homogeneous  gro\ip  of  consumer  units  at  each  income 

'  .\s  has  been  noted  above,  the  estimates  of  consumer  outlays  iuclude  some  items 
which  Dccessarily  have  been  counted  twice.    Sec  p.  2,  footnote  6. 


level  by  the  niuuber  of  such  imits  falling  within  the 
income  level,  and  then  to  sum  the  totals  for  each  item 
of  outlay.  The  resultuig  aggregates  for  all  families  and 
single  individuals,  which  approximate  total  consump- 
tion for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  are  analyzed  in  detail 
in  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  aggregates  for  all  families  and  single  individuals 
fall  short  of  a  grand  total  of  all  consumer  expenditures 
and  savings  in  the  United  States  in  two  respects. 
First,  they  omit  the  consumption  of  the  two  million 
persons  who  are  collectively  supported  in  institutions, 
or  belong  to  quasi-institutional  groups  such  as  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Amiy  and  Navy  posts, 
and  crews  on  vessels.  The  consumption  data  available 
for  this  minor  segment  of  the  population  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  data  for  families  and  single  individuals, 
and  separate  estimates  must  therefore  be  made  of  their 
share  in  national  consmnption.  Such  estimates  are 
presented  toward  the  end  of  part  II. 

A  second  addition  that  must  be  made  to  complete 
the  national  picture,  and  one  most  difficult  to  estinuUe 
in  dollar  terms,  is  the  value  of  ser\aces  provided  to  the 
consuming  public  by  Government  agencies  or  non- 
profit private  organizations.  Because  of  the  difficult}' 
of  allocating  the  benefits  derived  from  such  socially- 
financed  consumption  items  as  public  education,  free 
medical  care,  and  the  use  of  public  playgrounds  and 
libraries,  they  have  been  omitted  entirely  from  the 
consumption  patterns  of  families  and  single  individuals. 
Yet  they  obviously  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  and  must  be  considered  a 
part  of  any  comprehensive  estimate  of  national  con- 
sumption. Some  indicntion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Nation's  expenditures  for  these  items  is  therefore 
included  in  the  discussion  below. 

In  the  last  section  of  part  II,  the  national  consumption 
aggregates  for  families  and  sijigle  individuals  are  com- 
pared with  national  consvuuption  estimates  available  for 
previous  years,  most  of  which  have  been  built  up  from 
industrial  data  on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
consimier  goods  ami  services.  Such  comparisons  offer 
a  useful  and  significant  check  on  the  reliability  of  the 
national  estimates  presented. 
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Total  Expenditures  for 
Current  Consumption 

The  coinbmed  incomes  of  the  39  million  families  and 
single  individuals  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  market  amounted  to  a  little  over  $59 
billion  in  1935-36.  We  have  already  seen,  from  the 
average  consumption  pattern  in  table  5,  that  85  per- 
cent of  this  income  was  spent  for  cm-rent  consumption 
purposes,  with  the  remaining  15  percent  saved  or  paid 
out  as  gifts  or  personal  taxes.-  Let  us  consider  first 
how  consumers  allocated  their  $50  biUion  expenditures 
for  current  consumption. 

Tkble    7. — Aggregate    disbursemenis    of    American    consumers,^ 

19S5~36 


Category  of  disburse- 

Aggre- 
gate dis- 
burse- 
ments 
(in  mil- 
lions> 

Tercentage  of— 

Percentage  of  aggre- 
gate   disburse- 
ment  for   each 
category     made 
by — 

ment  - 

Total  con- 
sumer 
income 

Total  con- 
sumption 
expendi- 
tures 

Families 

Single  in- 
dividuals 

Current  consumption: 
Food: 

Purchased 

Home-produced  s.. 

$14.  7S3 
2.112 

24.9 
3.6 

29.4 
4.2 

78.6 
100.0 

21.4 

AUfood 

16, 865 

28.5 

33.6 

81.3 

18.7 

Housing: 

Money  expense- _. 
Imputed  value  3„. 

7,125 
2.381 

12.0 
4.0 

14.2 
4.7 

69.9 
97.0 

30.1 
3.0 

AH  housing 

9.506 

16.0 

18.9 

76.7 

23.3 

Household  operation.. 
Clothing 

5,285 
5,261 
3.781 
2.205 
1,643 
1.422 
1.032 
966 

884 
551 
506 
307 

8.9 
8.9 
6.4 
3.7 
2.8 
2.4 
1.7 
1.6 

1.5 
.9 
.9 
.5 

10.6 
10.5 
7  6 
4.4 
3.3 
2.8 
2.0 
1.9 

1.7 
1.1 
1.0 
.6 

90-1 
78.6 
88.7 
84.9 
74.0 
97.7 
80.5 
78.2 

52.4 
70.4 
89.3 
71.7 

9.9 
21.4 

11.3 

Medical  care 

15.1 
26  0 

2.3 

Personal  care 

19.5 

21.8 

Transportation   other 
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Reading 

29.6 

10.7 

Other  items 

28.3 

All    consumption 
items 

50.214 

2,178 

889 

5.978 

84.7 
3.7 
1.5 

10.1 

100.0 

81.3 
60.8 
79.2 
80.4 

18.7 

Gifts 

39.2 

20.8 

19.6 

59.259 

100.0 

80.5 

19.5 

■  Includes  all  family  members  (115.966.000  persons)  and  all  single  individual 

(10,058.000  persons)  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional  groups  (2.000.000  persons). 

'■  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

5  For  methods  of  iraputine  money  value  to  home-protiuced  food  and  to  occupancy 
of  o\vned  homes,  rented  farm  homes,  and  rent-free  homes,  see  p.  94-95.  The  figures 
for  home-produced  food  cover  rural  families  only. 

*  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  ta.xes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  2". 

The  relative  magnitude  of  disbursements  for  each 
important  group  of  consumption  items  has  already 
been  shown  by  the  bars  in  chart  1  above.  Amounts 
expended  for  each  category  of  consumption,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  expenditures  made  by  families 
and  by  single  individuals,  are  showTi  in  table  7. 

-  The  figures  presented  in  the  report  on  percentage  use  of  income  and  percentage 
allocation  of  expenditures  apply,  of  course,  to  both  the  average  and  the  aggregate 
disbursement  figures  at  the  several  income  levels.    See  tables  .^  and  7. 


Food  claimed  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  $50 
billion  outlaj'.  It  accounted  for  almost  $17  billion — 
34  percent  of  the  consiunption  expenditures  and  29 
percent  of  the  total  consumer  income.  Nearly  $15 
billion  of  this  amount  represents  purchases  of  food 
through  stores  and  restaurants.'  The  other  $2  billion 
was  the  imputed  value  of  home-produced  food  raised 
and  consumed  by  families  living  in  rural  communities. 
Home-produced  food  consumed  by  urban  families  and 
by  single  individuals,  as  mdicated  above,  was  small  in 
amount  and  is  not  included  in  the  estimates.* 

Housing  came  next  to  food  in  order  of  total  outlay. 
More  than  $9.  5  bilUon — 16  percent  of  the  aggregate 
consumer  income — was  allocated  to  this  category 
of  expenditure.  Over  $7.1  billion  of  this  amoimt  was 
money  expenditures  for  rent,  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  owiied  homes,  and  for  lodging  while  traveling 
or  living  away  from  home.  Included  also  is  the  value 
of  heat,  light,  and  refrigeration  supplied  to  families 
whose  regular  rent  payments  covered  these  services. 
The  other  $2.4  billion  is  the  value  imputed  to  the 
occupancy  of  owned  homes,  of  homes  on  rented  farms 
and  of  rent-free  homes  during  1935-36.  Such  housing 
values  were  estimated  for  both  rural  and  urban  families 
and  for  single  individuals.^ 

Household  operation  ranked  next  to  housing  in 
aggregate  disbursements,  although  it  absorbed  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  total  consumer  income  in  1935-36. 
Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  (except  when  included 
in  rent),  paid  household  service,  laundry,  and  tele- 
phone are  the  major  items  of  expense  included  in  the 
$5.3  billion  for  this  category. 

A  minor  imputed  item,  the  value  of  fuel  and  ice 
consumed  by  farm  families  without  direct  money 
expense,  occiu-s  in  this  category;  it  aggregated  about 
$200  million. 

Funiiture.  eciuipment,  and  other  household  furnish- 
ings accounted  for  an  outlay  ot  $1.4  billion,  bringing 
the  total  expenditures  for  shelter  and  home  maintenance 
to  $16.2  billion — over  32  percent  of  total  consiunptive 
disbursements  and  over  27  percent  of  total  income. 
Tliis  was  almost  equal  to  the  total  amount  spent  for 
food. 

The  national  clothing  bill  in  1935-36  was  only 
slightly  less  than  that  for  household  operation — $5K 
billion.  This  included  sums  spent  for  dry-cleaning 
and  repair  of  clothing  and  for  jewelry,  but  did  not 
include  cosmetics,  barbers'  services,  or  other  expenses 
for  personal  care. 

Summing  the  above  totals,  we  find  that  three  princi- 
pal   consumer    wants — food,    shelter,    and    clothing — 


3  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  purchased  food,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  147. 

*  See  p.  24  and  .\ppendix  B.  p.  94. 

*  See  p.  24  and  .\ppendix  B.  p.  143. 
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accounted  for  $38  billion — over  three-fourths  of  the 
Nation's  expenditures  for  current  consumption,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  consumer  income  in 
1935-36. 

The  remaining  $12  billion  spent  by  families  and 
single  individuals  for  current  consumption  items  was 
divided  among  nine  major  categories  of  expenditure. 
Automobile  expenses — covering  the  purchase  of  cars  as 
well  as  their  operation — accounted  for  $3.8  billion, 
almost  a  tliird  of  this  $12  billion.  Over  $2.2  billion 
was  paid  out  for  medical  care,  including  doctors',  den- 
tists', and  hospital  bills,  drugs  and  medical  supplies,  as 
well  as  accident  and  health  insurance. °  Expenditures 
for  recreation  and  for  personal  care  were  next  in  impor- 
tance, totaling  a  httle  over  $1.6  billion  and  $1  bilUon, 
respectively. 

Four  minor  groupsof  items — tobacco,*"  transportation 

« This  figure  compares  fairly  closely  with  an  estimate  ot  $2.6  billion  !\?^egate 
private  dishursements  tor  medical  care  for  the  year  1936.  See  Reed,  I.ouis  8  .  Health 
Inmrancr:  The  Nejl  Step  in  Social  Security.  Harper  A  Brothers,  1937.  p.  19. 
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other  than  automobile,  reading,  and  education — ranged 
in  amount  from  nearly  $1  billion  to  $500  million  each. 
Miscellaneous  items,  making  up  the  last  category  of  con- 
sumption expenditures,  accounted  for  the  remaining 
$300  niilhon. 

Division  of  Total  Expenditures 
by  Income  Level 

Important  as  it  is  to  know  how  much  all  consumers 
spent  for  a  given  category  of  goods  and  services,  it  is 
just  as  important  to  discover  how  these  expenflitures 
were  divided  among  various  economic  and  social  groups. 
Existing  statistical  data  on  retail  distribution  and  sales 
provide  a  general  guide  to  the  national  market  for 
consumer  goods  and  services,  but  thej-  ofl'er  few  clues 

«°  Evidcuce  based  upon  data  for  lases  collected  on  tobacco  (see  United  States 
Treasury  Department  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30.  1936)  indicates  that  the  National  Resources  Committee 
estimate  of  $966  million  lor  tobacco  may  he  somewhat  too  low.  It  is  very  possible 
that  consumers  tend  to  underestimate  their  expenditures  for  this  item. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   CONSUMERS   AND    CONSUMPTION    EXPENDITURES 


FAMILIES    AND    SINGLE    INDIVIDUALS 


BY    INCOME   LEVEL 
1935  —36 

INCOME    LEVEL  AGGREGATE    CONSUMPTION    EXPENDITURES 
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Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  consimiptiou  expenditun 
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Table  8. — Aggregate  outlay  of  American  consumers  '  for  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,''  by  income  level,  1936-36 


Aggregate 

income 

Aggregate  outlay  for— 

Income  level 

individuals 

Current  consumption 

Gifts  and  personal 
taxes  ! 

Savings 

Number 

Perceni 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

.\mount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
miilions) 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Under  $500                                                                 .  . 

6,  710,911 

5,  771,  960 

6,  876,  078 

4,  990,  995 
3,  743,  428 
2,  889,  904 
2,  2%,  022 

2,  958,  611 

1,  475,  474 

1,  354,  078 

464,191 

595,  908 
152,  682 
67,  923 
110,  135 

17.0 
14.6 
14.9 

12.7 
9.5 
7.3 

5.8 

7.5 
3.7 
3.4 
1.2 

1.5 
.4 
.2 
.3 

$2,061 
3,615 
5,130 

.5,589 
5,109 
4.661 
4,214 

6,572 
4,005 
4,699 
2,045 

4,092 
1,747 
1,175 
4,645 

3.6 
6.1 
8.6 

9.4 
8.6 
7.9 
7.1 

11.1 
6.8 
7.8 
3.4 

6.9 
3.0 
2.0 
7.8 

$2,817 
3,888 
,'5,209 

5,487 
4,807 
4,278 
3,794 

5,695 
3,348 
3,631 
1,494 

2,604 
925 
607 

1,630 

5.6 
7.8 
10.4 

10.9 
9.6 
8.5 
7.6 

U.3 
6.7 
7.2 
3.0 

6.2 
1.8 
1.2 
3.2 

$44 
109 
176 

199 
207 
187 
176 

290 
175 
226 
117 

270 

143 
95 
655 

1.4 
3.6 
5.7 

6.5 
6.7 
6.  1 

5.7 

9.4 
5.7 
7.4 
3.8 

8.8 
4.7 
3.1 
21.4 

-$800 
-382 
-254 

-97 

95 

196 

245 

587 
482 
742 
434 

1,218 
679 
473 

2,360 

-13.4 

$S00-$750        -              

-6.4 

$750-$1,000                                                             

-4.3 

$1,000-$1,250 

$1,250-$1,500                                                                          

-1.6 
1.6 

$1,500-$1,750                             

3.3 

$I,7,'iO-$2,000                                                                         

4.1 

$2,00O-$2,50O                                   - 

9.8 

$2,50O-$3,0OO                                                                               

8.1 

$3,000-$4,000                          

12.4 

$4,nOO-$5,000                                                                       

7.2 

$5,000-$10.000                                                      

20.4 

$10  000-$15  000                                                                             -.  -- 

11.4 

$15,000-$20,000 

7.9 

$20,000  and  over                                                       -        .    .  . 

39.5 

.\U  levels                                     - 

39,  458,  300 

100.0 

59,  259 

100.0 

50,214 

100.0 

3,067 

100.0 

5.  978 

100.0 

'  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  hut  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups - 

!  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


Table  9. — Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditures  made  by  American  co7isumers  ^  at  different  income  levels  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^ 

1935-36 


Percent- 
age of 
families 
and 
single 
individ- 
uals 

Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditures  for  - 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Foo<1 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Transpor- 
tation 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $1,000 

46.5 
35.3 
11.2 
4.6 
2.4 

23.8 
36.6 
18.0 
10.2 
11.4 

29.fi 
38.8 
16.4 
8.3 
6.9 

26.4 
35.9 
17.3 
9.8 
11.6 

22.2 
35.7 
17.8 
10.8 
13.5 

20.2 
34.7 
18.8 
11.7 
14.6 

10.6 
33.9 
23.6 

,      14.4 
17.5 

19.9 
35.4 
19.0 
11.4 
14.3 

l.i.4 
33.6 
20.2 
13.2 
19.6 

15.5 
39.1 
21.3 
11.8 
12.3 

24.7 
37.1 
18.4 
9.8 
10.0 

24.4 
40.6 
18.4 
9.4 
7.2 

27.1 
34.5 
15.1 
8.3 
15.0 

25.5 
38.1 
17.6 
9.6 
9.2 

10.7 
26.2 
19.0 
14.1 
30.0 

19.5 

$1,000-$2,000 

$2,0OO-$3,00O 

35.2 
18.6 

$3,000-$5,000 

10.8 

$5,000  and  over 

15.9 

\\\  levels              

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups, 

to  the  distribution  of  consumer  demand  among  income 
groups.  Particular  value  is  attached,  therefore,  to  the 
division  of  aggregate  consumer  expenditures  shown  in 
chart  14  and,  in  more  detail,  in  tables  8  and  9. 

Relative  Shares  of  Different  Income  Groups 

The  proportion  of  aggregate  expenditures  made  at  a 
given  income  level  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
consumer  units  as  well  as  on  the  average  consimiption 
pattern  at  that  level.  Hence  to  imderstand  the 
aggregate  outlay  figures  shown  in  chart  14,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  them  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
consumer  units  by  mcome  level. 

In  the  income  classes  below  $500,  we  find  almost  7 
million  families  and  single  individuals — 17  percent  of 
all  consumer  imits — expending  only  6  percent  of  the 
aggregate  national  outlay  for  current  consimiption. 
This  is  not  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  national 
aggregate  as  was  expended  by  the  nine-tenths  of   1 


'  For  explanation  of  items  Included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

percent  of  consumer  units  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale — the  331,000  whose  incomes  were  $10,000  and 
over. 

FamDies  and  single  individuals  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  numbered  almost  half  (47  percent)  of  all  con- 
sumer units  in  1935-36,  but  their  aggregate  outlay  for 
consmnption  goods  and  services  was  only  a  fourth  (24 
percent)  of  the  national  total.  Families  and  single 
individuals  with  incomes  between  $1,000  and  $1,500 
made  up  22  percent  of  all  consumer  units  and  expended 
nearly  21  percent  of  the  aggregate  for  current  con- 
sumption items.  This  was  a  larger  percent  of  the  total 
than  was  expended  by  consmners  in  any  of  the  other 
$500  mtcrvals.  The  wider  income  range  from  $1,500 
to  $2,500  contamed  somewhat  fewer  consumer  units 
(21  percent)  but  the  higher  average  expenditures  re- 
sulted in  a  larger  aggregate  outlay,  approxunating  27 
percent  of  the  national  consimiption  total. 

The  eight  percent  of  consumer  units  with  incomes 
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from  $2,500  to  $5,000  contributed  17  percent  of  the 
national  outlay,  while  the  upper  2K  percent — those 
\vith  incomes  of  $5,000  and  over — were  responsible  for 
more  than  11  percent  of  all  consumption  expenditures 
m  1935-36. 

Expenditures  in  Excess  of  Income 

It  should  be  observed  that  aggregate  consumption 
expenditures  at  the  low  income  levels  exceeded  the 
aggregate  income  received — as  was  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  preceding  discussion  of  average  patterns  of 
spending.  These  "negative  savings"  appear  in  chart 
2  above,  and  again  in  chart   16  ff)r  combined  income 


levels.  As  the  figures  for  the  finer  income  intervals 
showTi  in  table  8  indicate,  the  excess  of  consumption 
outlays  over  current  income  continued  up  to  $1,250. 
Th\is  the  59  percent  of  all  families  and  individuals 
with  incomes  below  $1,250  spent  $17  bilUon  for  current 
living  expenses — 35  percent  of  the  total  outlay — 
although  they  received  only  $16.4  billion  in  current 
income — less  than  28  percent  of  the  total  income. 

Expenditures  for  Different  Classes 
of  Goods  and  Services 

The  proportion  of  aggregate  expenditm-es  made  by 
various  income  groups  varies  significantly  from  one 


SHARE  OF  FOUR  INCOME  GROUPS  IN  AGGREGATE 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  CURRENT  CONSUMPTION 


1935-36 
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Chaut  15 

Each  figure  symbol  represeiit.s  10  iJcrccMt  of  all  families  and  single  individuals. 

Each  bag  symbol  represents  10  percent  of  total  expenditure  on  specified  category  of  consumption. 
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class  of  consnniption  items  to  another.  The  lower 
income  groups  oontrihiite  relatively  more  of  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  such  necessities  as  food  and  hous- 
ing than  of  the  expenditures  for  the  less  essential  items. 
Consmuers  with  higher  incomes  account  for  more  than 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
every  category  of  consumption,  but  they  share  most 
heavily  in  expenditures  for  such  categories  as  education, 
recreation,  and  automobiles. 

These  generalizations  are  based  on  chart  15,  which 
divides  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  each  important 
class  of  consumer  goods  and  services  among  four  broad 
levels  of  income.^  Table  9  shows  the  percentage 
division  of  disbursements  for  each  category  of  con- 
sumption among  five  income  classes. 

The  47  percent  of  families  and  single  individuals 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  accounted  for  30  per- 
cent of  all  food  expenditures  and  25  percent  of  housuig 
expenditures.  Only  11  percent  of  the  automobile 
and  educational  expenditiu-es  came  from  these  income 
groups,  and  only  13  percent  of  the  recreation  expend- 
itures. 

If  we  consider  all  income  classes  below  $2,000,  we 
find  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  consumer  units  (82 
percent)  contributing  two-thirds  (68  percent)  ol  the 
food  expenditures  and  three-fifths  (61  percent)  of  the 
housing  expenditures  of  the  Nation.  Yet  their  educa- 
tion expenditures  represent  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  national  total,  their  automobile  expenditures  only 
45  percent,  and  their  recreation  expenditiu'es  47  per- 
cent. If  it  were  possible  to  apportion  the  value  of 
socially-financed  education  and  recreation  services  by 
uicome  level,  we  would,  of  coiu'se,  find  the  lower- 
income  groups  sharing  more  liberally  in  these  categories 
of    consumption.* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  income  scale,  the  groups 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over  contain  only  7  percent 
of  all  consumer  imits,  yet  they  make  44  percent  of  the 
outlays  for  education  and  from  33  to  26  percent  of  the 
outlays  for  recreation,  automobile,  clothing,  and  med- 
ical care.  Their  expenditures  for  food  and  housing,  on 
the  other  hand,  total  only  15  and  21  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  national  outlay. 

Expenditures  for  transportation  other  than  auto- 
mobile, it  is  interestmg  to  note,  rim  high  both  at  the 
high  and  at  the  low  income  levels,  with  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  in  the  intermediate  levels.  This 
variation,  as  indicated  earUer  in  the  discussion,  reflects 
the  importance  of  travel  expenses  supplementing  the 
automobile  expenses  of  the  well-to-do  groups,  and  of 
carfares  and  other  local  transportation  expenses  sub- 


^  Detailed  figures  for  the  finer  income  intervals  are  presented  in  Appendix  A,  both 
for  all  consumer  units  and  for  families  and  single  individuals  separately. 
'  For  discussion,  see  pp.  65-66. 


stituting    for   automobile    expense   among   the   poorer 
groups. 

The  Share  of  Each  Tenth  of  the  Nation 

A  somewhat  clearer  pictm-e  of  the  way  different 
income  classes  share  in  the  national  consumption  is 
obtained  when  we  classify  all  consumer  units  into 
groups  of  equal  size,  so  that  the  comparison  of  total 
expenditures  by  difl'erent  groups  is  not  confused  by  the 
varying  numbers  of  units  per  group.  Such  a  classifica- 
tion has  already  been  shown  in  chart  4  above,  in  which 
the  Nation's  consumer  units  are  divided  into  tenths 
(called  deciles)  according  to  their  income  status.  The 
shares  of  each  decile  m  the  aggregate  outlays  for  current 
consumption,  for  sa\Tngs,  and  for  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  can  thus  be  readily  compared.'  The  exact 
figures  on  which  the  chart  is  based  are  shown  in  table  10. 

The  3.9  million  families  and  single  individuals  in  the 
lowest  tenth  of  the  Nation — those  with  incomes  under 
$340 — consumed  only  3  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
consumption  goods  and  services  in  1935-36.  Those  in 
the  second  tenth  enjoyed  a  shghtly  larger  share  of  the 
national  consumption,  but  their  current  consumption 
outlays  aggregated  only  $2  billion — 4  percent  of  the 
$50  billion  total. 

The  liighest  tenth  of  consumer  imits  shared  far  more 
liberally  in  current  consumption  than  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate groups,  accounting  for  more  than  a  fourth  (27 
percent)  of  the  aggregate  national  outlay.  Consump- 
tion expenditures  of  tliis  tenth,  composed  of  families 
and  single  individuals  with  mcomes  of  $2,600  and  over, 
were  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  consumption  expendi- 
tures of  the  next  highest  tenth,  and  nine  times  as  great 
as  those  of  the  poorest  tenth  of  consiimer  units — $13.5 
billion  as  compared  with  $1.5  billion.'" 

Table  10  calls  attention  once  again  to  the  fact  that 
current  consumption  expenditures  of  the  lower  income 
groups  exceed  their  aggregate  incomes.  These  nega- 
tive savings,  combined  with  the  large  positive  savings 
of  the  higher  income  groups,  make  the  share  of  the  poorer 
groups  in  national  consumption  somewhat  greater 
than  their  share  in  national  income.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  until  the  seventh  decile 

"  For  discussion  of  share  of  each  tenth  of  the  Nation  in  savings  and  in  gifts  and  per- 
sonal taxes,  see  pp.  54-55  and  59. 

It)  This  comparison  does  not  reflect  the  full  extent  of  the  inequality  of  consumption 
expenditures  among  consumer  units.  In  order  to  make  such  a  comparison,  il  would 
be  necessary  to  classify  families  and  single  individuals  according  to  their  total  e.x- 
jienditure  instead  of  according  to  their  income — a  procedure  not  possible  with  the 
available  data.  The  tenth  of  consumer  units  having  the  greatest  expenditures  must 
of  necessity  have  spent  more  than  a  tenth  selected  by  any  other  basis  of  grouping, 
and  hence  more  than  the  $13.5  billion  spent  by  the  tenth  with  highest  income.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  tenth  having  the  smallest  expenditures  must  have  spent  less  than  the 
$1.5  billion  spent  by  the  tenth  with  the  lowest  incomes.  The  ratio  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  tenth  with  the  greatest  expenditures  to  those  of  the  tenth  with  the  smallest 
expenditures,  therefore,  was  certainly  greater  than  9  to  1,  but  how  much  greater  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  However,  it  was  undoubtedly  less  than  21  to  1.  the  ratio  of  the 
incomes  of  the  highest  tenth  to  the  incomes  of  the  lowest  tenth. 
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Table  10. — Share  of  each  tenth  of  Nation's  consumer  units  '  in  aggregate  outlay  for  consvtnption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,' 

1.93.5-36 


Income  range 

Aggregate  income 

Aggregate  outlay  (in  miUion.<!) 

Percentage  of  aggregate  outlay 

Proportion  ot  families  and  single 
individuals 

Amount 
(m  mil- 
lions) 

Percent 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
[>ersonaI 
taxes  > 

Savings 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Qifts  and 

Iiersonal 

taxes ' 

Savings 

Highest  tenth 

$2,600  and  over 

$21,  452 
8,593 
6,815 
5,511 
4,444 
3,911 
3,259 
2,548 
1,719 
1,007 

36.2 
14.5 
11.5 
9.3 
7.5 
6.6 
5.5 
4.3 
2.9 
1.7 

$13,  .523 
7,460 
6,201 
3,165 
4,343 
3.916 
3.333 
2,740 
1,999 
1,534 

$1,644 
376 
27S 
223 
160 
136 
109 
77 
40 
24 

$6,285 

757 

336 

123 

—59 

-141 

-183 

-269 

-320 

-551 

26.9 
14.9 
12.3 
10.3 
8.6 
7.8 
6.6 
6.5 
4.0 
3.1 

53.6 
12.2 
9.  1 
7.3 
5.2 
4.4 
3.6 
25 
1.3 
.8 

105  1 

Ninth    

$l,925-$2,a00.... 

12.7 

Eighth           

$1,>40-$1.925        

6  6 

Sl,275-$l,o40..._ 

2.  I 

.Sixth          

$1,070-$1.275 

$88O-$l,070 

—  1  0 

Fifth 

—2  3 

$720-5880 

—3. 1 

Third 

$545-$720                                     .  - 

—4  5 

$340-$545       - 

-6  4 

Lowest  tenth 

TTnder  $340 

-9  2 

Total 

59,  259 

100.0 

60,214 

3.067 

5,978 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

I  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups. 
*  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
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reached  that  the  proportion  of  aggregate  expendi- 
tures is  equal  to  the  proportion  of  consumer  units. 
The  10  percent  of  consumer  units  in  this  group — those 
with  incomes  rangmg  from  $1,275  to  $1,540 — accounted 
for  just  over  10  percent  of  the  total  consumption 
expenditures  in  1935-36. 

The  Share  of  Each  Third  oF  the  Nation 

For  a  somewhat  simpler  analysis,  let  us  combine  the 
various  income  classes  into  thi-ee  broad  groups  of  equal 
size — the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  thu-ds  of  the  Nation 
identified  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  report."  We 
have  already  examined  the  average  expenditure  pat- 
terns of  consumer  units  in  each  of  these  groups  in 
1935-36.  Our  present  interest  is  the  share  of  each 
third  in  the  Nation's  total  consumption,  and  in  the  ex- 
penditures for  each  class  of  goods  and  services. 

This  summary  picture  of  national  consumption  is 
shown  in  chart  3  above  and  in  table  11.  The  lower 
third,  the  13  million  families  and  single  individuals  wuth 
incomes  under  $780,  consumed  goods  and  services  valued 
at  $7.2  billion — 14  percent  of  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion of  $50  billion.  The  middle  third,  with  incomes  be- 
tween $780  and  $1,450,  consumed  almost  28  percent  of 
the  national  total.  The  upper  third,  with  incomes  of 
$1,450  and  over,  consimied  the  remaining  58  percent. 

Unequal  as  is  this  division  of  goods  and  services 
among  the  three  groups,  it  is  not  as  unequal  as  the  divi- 
sion of  the  aggregate  consumer  income  among  them.'^ 
For,  as  table  11  indicates,  the  lower  third  of  consumer 


u  The  share  of  each  halt  of  the  Nation,  and  also  of  each  fifth,  can  of  course  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  figures  for  tenllis  of  consumer  units  shown  in  table  10,  for  total 
current  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
those  interested  in  the  division  of  the  consumer  market  by  quarters,  a  table  is  included 
in  .-Vppendix  A  (table  33A)  showing  the  share  of  each  fourth  of  the  Xation  in  the 
aggregate  outlay  for  each  category  of  consimiption,  as  well  as  for  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  and  for  savings. 

lUt  should  be  pointed  out,  as  in  footnote  10,  that  this  comparison  is  not  between 
the  distribution  of  consumer  units  by  income  and  their  distribution  by  total  expendi- 
ture. The  comparison  is  b«>tween  the  incomes  and  the  expenditiares  of  consumer 
units  cla.^sifie<I  by  income. 


5  Ta.\e.s  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


units  received  only  10  percent  of  the  total  consumer 
income  of  $59  billion,  and  the  middle  third  only  24  per- 
cent, while  the  upper  third  received  66  percent.  These 
differences  in  the  division  of  income  and  of  expendi- 
tures are  the  result  in  part,  of  conrse,  of  the  negative 
savings  of  the  lower  income  groups,  and  their  relatively 
small  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

The  Lower  Third 

We  liave  seen  that  the  13  million  families  and  single 
individuals  with  incomes  below  $780  consumed  only  14 
percent  of  all  goods  and  services  combined.  But  what 
was  their  share  in  total  food  consumption?     In  total 

Table   11. — Share  of  each  third  of  Nation's  consumer  units'  in 
aggregate  disbursements,  1935-36 


.\ggregate  disbursements 
(in  millionsl 

Percentage  of  aggregate 
disbursement  for  each 
category  made  by- 

Category  of  dis- 
bursement ^ 

Lower 

third, 

incomes 

under 

$780 

Middle 
third, 

incomes 

ot  $780  to 

$1,450 

Upper 

third, 

incomes 

of  $1,450 

and  over 

Lower 
third 

Middle 
third 

Vf^' 

Current  consumption; 
Food      

$3,108 
1,515 
703 
618 
203 
264 
115 
112 
155 
134 

150 
84 
30 
36 

$5,310 

2,621 

1,422 

1,338 

755 

546 

362 

368 

292 

301 

247 
166 
87 
76 

$8,447 

5.370 

3,160 

3.306 

2,823 

1,396 

1.166 

942 

586 

531 

487 
302 
389 
196 

18.4 
15.9 
13.3 
U.7 
6.4 
12.0 
7.0 
7.9 
15.1 
13.8 

17.0 
15.3 
5.9 
11.4 

31.6 
27.6 
26.9 
25.5 
20.0 
24.7 
22.0 
25.9 
28.2 
31.2 

27.9 
29.9 
17.2 
24.6 

50.1 

Housing 

56.5 

Household  operation . 
Clothing 

59.8 
62.8 

74.6 

Medical  care 

63.3 

71.0 

Furnishings             

66.2 

Personal  care  ,. 

56.7 

Tobacco 

55.0 

Transportation  other 
than  auto          

55.1 

54.8 

Education           

76.9 

64.0 

All      consumption 

7,226 

13,890 

29.098 

14.4 

27.7 

67.9 

Qifts  and  personal  taxes  >. 
Savings         ,         ... 

171 
-1,207 

616 
-262 

2,380 
7,437 

5.6 
-20.2 

16.8 
-4.2 

77.6 
124.4 

All  itAms 

6,190 

14,  IM 

38.915 

10.4 

23.9 

66.7 

1  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups. 

J  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

J  Taxes  ?hown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  tiLxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 
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housing?  In  less  essential  categories  of  expenditure? 
Such  questions  are  also  answered  by  chart  3  and 
table  11. 

Although  consumer  units  in  this  lower  tliird  devoted 
more  than  three-fourths  of  their  aggregate  outlays  to 
food  and  housing  in  1935-36,  they  were  able  to  claim 
only  an  18-percent  share  in  the  aggregate  food  con- 
sumption of  the  Nation  and  a  16-percent  share  in  the 
value  of  housing. 

The  share  of  the  lower  third  in  national  consumption 
shrinks  even  lower  when  we  consider  the  other  major 
classes  of  goods  and  services,  with  one  exception — 
transportation  other  than  automobile.  Their  share  of 
the  aggregate  expenditures  for  this  purpose  is  17  per- 
cent, only  slightly  less  than  their  share  in  food  expendi- 
tures, but  it  is  counterbalanced  by  an  extremely  small 
share  in  automobile  expenditures — equal  to  only  5 
percent  of  the  national  outlay. 

Expentlitures  of  the  lower  third  for  reading,  for  per- 
sonal care — mcluding  such  quasi-necessities  as  shaves, 
haircuts,  and  shampoos — for  tobacco;  and  for  house- 
hold operation,  secure  progressively  smaller  shares, 
ranging  from  15  to  13  percent  of  the  national  outlays. 
Even  smaller  proportions  of  the  national  expenditure 
for  clothing,  furnishings,  and  recreation  were  made  by 
tliis  third  of  the  Nation. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  total  consumers'  medical  bill 
in  1935-36  was  paid  by  families  and  single  individuals 
in  the  lower  third.  However,  because  of  the  many 
free  services  available  to  low-income  groups  tlirough 
public  and  private  clinics  and  hospitals,  their  relative 
share  in  medical  and  dental  care  was  undoubtedly 
greater  than  this  figure  indicates.  To  an  even  greater 
extent,  the  6-percent  contribution  of  the  lower  thu'd 
to  educational  expenditures  fails  to  reflect  the  educa- 
tional benefits  derived  from  the  public  schools.  As 
indicated  earlier,  it  was  not  feasible  to  allocate  items 
of  "social"  expenditure  to  specific  income  groups,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  lower  income  classes 
are  apt  to  receive  more  of  these  free  services  than  do 
the  high  income  classes.'^ 


The  Middle  Third 

As  might  be  expected,  the  consmner  units  in  the 
middle  third  share  more  liberally  in  all  categories  of 
national  consumption.  Only  in  food  consumption  and 
in  tobacco,  however,  did  they  attain  approximately  a 
one-third  share  in  the  national  aggregate.  For  most 
categories  of  consumption  they  contributed  from  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  total  expenditures.  For  thi'ee 
categories  of  consumption — recreation,  automobile,  and 
education — their  contributions  were  smaller,  ranging 
from  22  to  17  percent  of  the  national  totals. 

The  Upper  Third 

The  one-tliird  of  consumer  imits  with  incomes  above 
$1 ,450  accounted  for  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  national 
food  consumption  in  1935-36,  and  shared  even  more 
liberally  in  every  other  category  of  consumption. 
Automobile  expenditures  of  tliis  group  equalled  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  aggregate.  The  proportion  of 
recreation  expenditures  made  by  this  tlxird  was  almost 
as  liigh  as  that  for  automobiles,  or  71  percent  of  the 
national  aggregate;  the  proportion  of  education  ex- 
penditures was  even  higher,  or  77  percent  of  the  total 
amount.  Percentages  for  other  classes  of  consumption 
ranged  between  55  percent  for  reading,  tobacco,  and 
"other"  transportation,  and  66  percent  for  household 
furnishmgs. 

Thus  for  every  category  of  consumption  the  13  million 
families  and  single  individuals  in  the  upper  tliird  of  the 
Nation  made  a  greater  outlay  than  the  26  million  con- 
sumer units  in  the  lower  and  middle  tliirds  combined — 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  they  used  only  75  percent 
of  their  aggregate  income  for  current  consumption 
purposes.  The  volume  of  their  expenditures  gives 
some  indication  of  the  potential  expansion  of  the  con- 
simier  market  if  mcreased  purchasing  power  were 
available  to  the  lower  income  levels.'* 


■3  For  discussion  of  educational  and  medical  services  supplied  by  public  and  private 
agencies,  see  pp.  65-66. 

1*  Further  indication  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  this  potential  market  is 
presented  in  Appendix  C. 


SECTION    2.    THE    SAVINGS    OF   AMERICAN    CONSUMERS 


Economists  have  bestowed  considerable  attention  on 
the  role  of  savings  and  investment  in  the  functioning 
of  our  economy.  The  total  volume  of  consumer  sav- 
ings and  the  contributions  of  various  income  classes  to 
this  total  have  been  questions  of  vital  interest  for 
many  years.  Yet  m  spite  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  problem  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  infor- 
mation available  on  the  subject.  Actual  budgetarj' 
data  on  savings  have  been  collected  hitherto  oidy  for 
small  samples  of  families,  or  for  certahi  occupational 
groups.  Many  studies  of  family  expenditures  have 
not  attempted  to  include  any  questions  on  savings,  and 
the  lack  of  uniformity  m  definition,  scope,  and  coverage 
of  such  data  as  have  been  secured  detracted  greatly 
from  their  usefulness  m  making  national  estimates. 

The  Study  of  Consumer  Pin-chases  provides  for  the 
first  time  an  extensive  and  comparable  body  of  data 
on  the  savuigs  of  different  groups  of  American  families. 
As  indicated  in  part  I  above,  the  uifonuation  on  uiconie 
and  expenditures  secured  from  each  family  in  the 
Study  was  supplemented  by  detailed  information  on 
changes  in  family  assets  and  liabilities  during  the  year. 
These  data  thus  Weld  extremely  valuable  evidence 
concernuig  the  total  volume  and  distribution  of  savuigs 
by  American  families.  Although  the  estimates  of 
savings  of  single  individuals  are  based  on  less  satis- 
factory source  materials,  the  national  estimates  pre- 
sented in  this  section  shoidd  approximate  the  total 
consiuner  savings  in  the  United  States  m  1935-36. 
Personal  savings  of  the  2  million  institutional  residents 
omitted  from  the  estimates  may  be  considered  negligible. 

Total  Consumer  Savings 

The  grand  total  of  consimier  savings  m  1935-30  is 
estimated  at  $5,978  million.'  This  amount,  already 
shown  in  chart  1  and  table  7,  represents  10  percent  of 
the    aggregate   consimier   income    in    the    same   year. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Rainnond  W.  Qoldsciimidt,  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  in  estimating  the  volume  of  savings  from  over-all  data,  ob- 
tains a  similar  figure  of  about  $fi  billion  for  savings  of  individual.'^  for  the  year  ending 
June  .'iO,  1936,  after  adjusting  fur  certain  ditTerences  in  items  covered  by  his  estimates 
and  those  [)re.sented  here.  See  paper  by  Dr.  Qoldschmidt  on  "The  Volume  of 
Savings  in  the  Uniud  .states,  IDM  to  1937,"  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
.\merican  Statistical  Association  on  December  27,  1938. 


The  29  million  families  of  two  or  more  persons  saveil 
an  estimated  $4,S09  million,  or  80  percent  of  this  grand 
total.  The  10  milhon  single  individuals  saved  $1,169 
niilhon. 

Estimates  Are  Net  Savings 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  this  $5,978 
milHon  is  a  net  savings  figure  for  the  year — obtained 
by  subtracting  the  negative  sav-ings  of  some  consumer 
units  from  the  positive  savings  of  otliers.  The  total 
positive  savuigs  and  the  total  negative  savings  ui 
1935-36  were  not  estimated  separately,  since  an  average 
net  savmgs  figure  at  each  income  level  was  used  in 
building  up  the  net  savings  aggregate.  Average  sav- 
ings were  negative  whenever  the  negative  sa\-ings  of 
consumer  units  at  a  given  income  level  exceeded  the 
positive  savings  of  consiuner  units  at  that  level.  Thus 
at  the  low  income  levels,  average  net  sa\Tngs  were 
negative,  despite  the  fact  that  some  consumer  units  at 
these  levels  accumulated  positive  sarongs  during  the 
year.  Likewise,  some  consumer  imits  at  the  high 
income  levels  spent  more  than  they  received,  but 
average  net  savings  for  these  income  levels  were  positive. 

For  each  income  level,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
total  United  States,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  only  the 
net  savings  figure.  Table  8  shows  net  negative  savings 
of  $1,533  millions  for  the  23,350,000  famihes  and  single 
indi\-iduals  with  incomes  below  $1,250.  Net  positive 
savings  of  $7,511  millions  are  shown  for  the  16,108,000 
consumer  units  having  incomes  of  $1,250  or  more. 
Tliese  figures  give  some  clue  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  between  tlie  net  savings  of  the  Xtition's  con- 
sumers and  the  total  positive  savings  accunuilated  dur- 
ing the  year  by  that  portion  of  the  popuhition  whose 
current  income  exceeded  then-  current  outlays. 

What  Savings  Include 

The  definition  of  the  sa\'ings  of  families  and  single 
individuals  was  set  forth  in  a  previous  section,  and 
should  be  referred  to  again  in  considering  the  aggregate 
volume  of  savings  for  the  Nation  ns  a  whole.* 


■  See  p.  22  and  Api^ndix  B,  p  98. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  savings,  as  here  defined,  repre- 
sent net  changes  in  the  assets  or  liabilities  of  consumers, 
exclusive  of  gains  or  losses  from  revaluation  of  assets. 

It  should  further  be  realized  that  the  estimate  of  aggre- 
gate savings  presented  iiicludes  the  savings  of  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  except  the  2  million  institutional 
residents,  but  not  the  savings  of  business  and  financial 
corporations,'  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Governments.  Changes  in  the  debt 
structure  between  persons,  therefore,  do  not  appear  in 
the  national  total,  but  changes  in  the  relations  of  all 
persons  on  the  one  hand  iind  all  corporations,  institu- 
tions, governments,  and  foreign  debtors  and  creditors  on 
the  other  do  appear. 

Savings  by  Different  Income  Groups 

The  fact  that  the  high  income  classes  accumidate 
most  of  the  consumer  savings  of  the  Nation  is  clearly 
shown  in  chart  16,  as  well  as  in  charts  and  tables  already 
presented.^  In  contrast  to  the  large  net  deficits  of 
the  59  percent  of  consumer  units  with  incomes  below 
$1,250,  table  8  revealed  total  positive  savings  of  $7,511 
millions  by  the  41  percent  of  consumer  units  with  in- 

3  Total  corporate  savings,  which  are  excluded  from  the  present  savings  figures,  have 
been  estimated  at  -$1,263  million  in  1935  and  -$765  million  in  1936.  See  Nathan, 
Robert  R.,  Ircovie  in  the  United  Stales,  19g9-37.  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  1938. 

'  For  qualifications  regarding  savings  figures  at  higher  income  levels,  see  p.  21, 
footnote  24. 
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comes  above  $1,250 — an  amount  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  net  positive  savings  for  all  consumer  units. 
It  is  apparent  from  chart  16  that  the  net  positive  savings 
of  the  income  classes  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  are,  in 
efi'ect,  counterbalanced  by  the  net  negative  savings  of 
the  income  classes  below  $1 ,000,  so  that  all  income  classes 
below  $3,000  made  only  a  neghgible  net  contribution 
to  the  aggregate  savings  of  the  Nation  in  1935-36. 
The  7  percent  of  families  and  single  individuals  with 
incomes  above  $3,000  accumulated  positive  savings  of 
more  than  $5,900  million — an  amount  almost  equal  to 
the  national  aggregate  of  $5,978  million.  Of  this 
amount,  about  $1  billion  was  saved  by  the  4.6  percent 
of  consumer  units  with  incomes  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000.  Another  $1,218  million  was  saved  by  the  1.5 
percent  of  consumer  units  mth  incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000,  leaving  an  estimated  $3,512  million  saved 
by  the  0.9  percent  of  consumer  units  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over. 

Savings  by  Each  Tenth  of  the  Nation 

The  concentration  of  savings  at  the  top  of  the  income 
scale  was  also  shown  by  chart  4  and  table  10,  which 
recorded  the  net  savings  for  each  tenth  of  consumer 
units.  Families  and  single  individuals  in  the  six  poor- 
est tenths  had  net  negative  savings  aggregating  $1,523 
million.     Those  in  the  next  three  tenths — the  seventh. 
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eighth,  and  ninth — had  net  positive  savings  of  only 
$1,216  million.  The  top  tenth,  composed  of  consumer 
units  with  incomes  of  $2,600  and  over,  had  net  positive 
savings  of  $6,285  million — or  105  percent  of  the  net 
savings  figure  for  all  uicome  levels  combined. 

Savings  by  Each  Third  of  the  Nation 

Contributions  of  each  third  of  the  Nation  to  the 
grand  total  of  savings  were  shown  in  chart  2  and  table  1 1 
above.  The  contribution  of  the  lower  third  was  nega- 
tive, to  the  amount  of  $1,207  milhon.  Consumer  units 
in  the  middle  third  almost  broke  even,  but  negative 
sa\Tngs  shghtly  overbalanced  positive  savdngs,  to  the 
amoujit  of  $252  million.  The  upper  third  of  consumer 
units  accumiUated  net  positive  savings  of  $7,437  mil- 
hon, an  amount  equal  to  124  percent  of  the  net  savings 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Limitations  of  Savings  Estimate 

The  concentration  of  savings  at  the  ver\'  high  income 
levels  imdoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  esthiuxte  of  total 
consumer  savings  one  of  the  least  reliable  of  the  esti- 
mates presented  in  the  study.  Although  the  sample 
expenditure  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases were  far  more  adequate  than  any  heretofore 
available,  the  number  of  schedules  for  high  income 
families  was  veiy  smaU — as  the  previous  discussion  has 
pointed  out.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  deriving 
average  spendmg  patterns  for  income  levels  of  $20,000 
and  over,  to  rely  almost  entii'ely  on  extrapolations 
based  on  data  for  the  lower  income  groups.' 

Inasnuich  as  only  small  proportions  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  consumer  goods  and  services  are  made 
by  those  families  and  single  individuals  with  incomes 
above  $20,000,  errors  in  extrapolation  are  relatively  in- 
significant in  the  estimates  of  national  consumption, 
except  perhaps  for  education.  The  margin  of  error  is 
obviously  much  greater  for  aggregate  savings,  because 
of  the  large  share  of  national  savings  contributed  by 
the  small  percentage  of  consumers  at  the  high  income 
levels.  If  the  estimated  figure  for  average  savings  at 
$20,000  and  over  is  too  high  or  too  low,  the  total  savings 
estimate  is  considerably  influenced. 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Estimates 

Fortunately,  there  are  certain  crude  tests  available 
for  ascertaining  the  possible  range  of  error  in  extrapolii- 
tion,  and  thus  establishing  minimum  and  ma.ximum  esti- 
mates of  savings  at  these  high  income  levels,  between 
which  the  true  savings  figure  should  fall. 

Briefly,  it  was  assumed  for  purposes  of  tlie  mininumi 
estimate,  that  families  and  single  iiulividuals  having 


incomes  of  $25,000  or  more  do  not  increase  the  percent 
of  income  saved  beyond  the  percent  saved  at  income 
level  $20,000  to  $25,000— the  liighest  income  level  for 
which  sample  data  were  deemed  at  all  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  test.  The  average  percent  of  income 
saved  at  this  income  level  was  applied  to  the  aggregate 
income  of  aU  consumers  wdth  incomes  above  $20,000  to 
obtain  a  minimum  estimate  of  sa\-ings  for  these  high 
income  levels. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  at  very  liigh  income 
levels,  the  percent  of  income  saved  not  only  ceases  to 
rise  but  actually  begins  to  decline,  and  that  at  extremely 
liigh  incomes  it  may  fall  below  the  percent  saved  at  the 
$20,000  to  $25,000  level.  But  this  possible  over- 
estimate of  savings  at  the  top  of  the  income  range  is 
almost  certainly  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
underestimate  of  the  percent  saved  by  those  with 
incomes  not  far  above  $20,000.  For  the  group  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  the  assumed  minimimi  estimate  of 
savings  appears  to  be  a  true  minimum. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  maximum  estimate  of  savings, 
a  parallel  extreme  assumption  was  adopted — the  assump- 
tion, in  this  case,  that  families  and  single  individuals 
with  incomes  of  $25,000  and  over  do  not  increase  their 
absolute  dollar  outlays  for  current  consumption,  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  above  the  average  outlay  of  families 
at  the  income  level  $20,000  to  $25,000,  but  put  all  of 
the  additional  income  into  savings. 

This  assumption  appears,  of  course,  to  be  well  be- 
yond the  limits  of  possibility.  For  since  personal  tax 
payments  do  contuiue  to  increase  as  income  rises,  it 
implies  that  outlays  for  gifts  or  for  current  consumption 
must  actually  be  smaller  in  amount  at  the  higher  in- 
come levels.  Since  such  a  curtailment  in  expenditures 
seems  out  of  the  question,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  true  sa%'ings  figure  falls  considerably  below 
this  maximum  estimate.  It  thus  appears  Ukely  that 
the  actual  amount  of  savings  falls  closer  to  the  mini- 
mum than  to  the  maximum  figure. 

Applying  the  above  assmnptions  to  the  savings  data, 
it  was  found  that  total  net  savings  in  the  income  class 
$20,000  and  over  would  probably  fall  in  the  range 
between  a  minimum  of  $2.1  billion  and  a  maximum  of 
$3.3  billion.  The  actual  esthnate  arrived  at  in  this 
report  by  extrapolating  from  the  savings  data  for  lower 
income  levels  was  $2.4  billion.  The  resulting  minimum 
and  ma.ximum  estimates  for  all  income  classes  com- 
bined were  $5.7  billion  and  $6.9  billion,  respectively. 
The  actual  estimate  of  total  savings — $6.0  billion — it 
nuiy  be  pointed  out,  is  closer  to  the  mininunn  than  to 
the  maximum  figure.' 


»  See  pp  20-22  and  .Vppendi.t  B,  pp  136-137 
78i),W°--:!!> 5 


«  No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  possible  range  of  error  in  Ihe  savings 
estimates  for  the  innmie  eroups  helow  $20,000.  For  further  discussion  of  reliability 
of  estimates  of  savings,  see  .\ppendix  El.  pp.  13&-137. 


SECTION  3.  INCOME  TRANSFERS  THROUGH  GIFTS  AND  PERSONAL 

TAXES 


Consitk'rable  interest  attaches  to  that  part  of  con- 
sumer income  which  is  neither  spent  for  goods  and 
services  nor  witliheld  from  current  consinnption  as 
savings,  but  wliich  is  given  away  vohmtarily  to  indi- 
viduals, churches,  and  welfare  organizations,  or  is  paid 
out  to  the  local,  State  and  Federal  Governments  in 
the  form  of  income  taxes  and  certain  other  direct  per- 
sonal taxes.  Just  how  is  this  part  of  the  total  tax 
burden  divided?  How  much  of  it  is  borne  by  the  high, 
low,  and  middle  income  classes?  Wliich  income  groups 
bear  the  brunt  of  supporting  the  churches  and  private 
charity? 

Informed  answers  to  the  above  questions  woidd  have 
important  social  and  economic  bearing.  Data  on  in- 
come disbursements  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  have 
heretofore  been  fidly  as  meager  as  data  on  consumer 
savings.  Fortunately,  the  findings  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Pm'chases  now  make  it  possible  to  throw 
at  least  a  partial  light  on  the  volume  and  distribution  of 
such  outlays.  The  results,  however,  are  subject  to  a 
much  greater  margin  of  error  than  are  the  estimates  for 
the  various  categories  of  current  consumption.  The 
problem  of  arriving  at  national  estimates  of  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  was  complicated,  as  in  the  case  of  savings, 
by  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  such  outlays  made 
by  the  very  high  income  groups.  The  sample  data  for 
families  in  these  income  levels  were  very  scanty,  so  that 
it  was  necessary,  as  indicated  above,  to  rely  mainly  on 
extrapolated  figures  based  on  data  for  the  lower  income 
groups.  For  single  individuals  the  sample  data  avail- 
able were  even  less  adequate,  and  the  estimates  for  this 
group,  and  hence  for  all  consumer  imits,  are  less  detailed 
and  less  dependable  than  those  for  families.'  As  with 
savings,  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  by  institu- 
tional residents,  omitted  from  these  estimates,  may  be 
considered  of  negligible  importance. 

The  Estimate  of  Gifts 

Aggregate  transfers  of  consumer  income  in  the  form 
of  gifts  to  individuals,  churches,  and  other  organizations 
in  1935-36  are  estimated  at  $2,178  million.     This  rep- 

1  For  discussion  of  estimates  for  families  and  fur  single  individuals,  see  .\ppendix  B, 
sections  3  and  4,  especially  pp.  137-141,  and  147.. 
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resents  almost  4  percent  of  the  aggregate  consumer  in- 
come of  the  Nation  m  1935-36. 

Proportion  of  Gifts  Made  fay  Single  Individuals 

Considerably  more  than  a  third  of  these  transfers — 
gifts  totalmg  $854  million — were  made  by  the  10  million 
single  individuals  in  the  population.  Families  ac- 
counted for  only  61  percent  of  the  total  value  of  gifts, 
a  distinctly  smaller  proportion  than  they  contributed 
to  the  national  aggregate  for  any  other  category  of 
outlay,  with  the  exception  of  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion other  than  automobile.  It  would  appear  from 
these  figures,  given  in  table  7,  that  single  men  and 
women  without  immediate  dependents  or  family  ties 
gave  more  generously  in  proportion  to  their  incomes 
than  did  family  units. 

Kinds  of  Gifts  Made  by  Families 

As  the  discussion  in  part  I  has  indicated,-  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show  a  rough  division  of  total  gifts  made  by 
families  into  tlu-ee  types  of  outlay — gifts  made  to 
relatives  and  other  individuals,  contributions  made 
to  chiu-ches  and  other  religious  organizations,  and 
contributions  to  community  chest  and  other  welfare 
agencies.  For  the  lower  income  levels  this  division  of 
the  total  outlay  for  gifts  can  be  considered  fairly  re- 
liable, but  for  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  the  break- 
down of  the  total  is  highly  tentative.  Since  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  aggregate  outlay  of  all  families  is  made 
by  the  liigh  income  groups,  the  national  estimates  for 
each  type  of  gifts  are  also  highly  tentative.  For  tliis 
reason  these  figures  are  presented  only  in  Appendix  A, 
table  27A. 

With  due  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  error  in  the 
figures,  it  is  nonetheless  interesting  to  note  that  gifts  to 
individuals,  including  amounts  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  dependents  not  members  of  the  economic 
family,  comprised  more  than  half  of  the  $1,324  million 
total  outlay  for  gifts  made  by  the  Nation's  families. 
Churches  and  religious  organizations  received  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total,  while  the  remaining  portion  went  to 
charitable  and  welfare  agencies  of  various  types.     It  is 

'  See  pp.  28-29. 
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also  interesting  to  observe  that  more  than  lialf  of  the 
total  contributions  to  church  and  religious  organiza- 
tions were  made  by  families  with  incomes  below  $2,500, 
while  only  a  third  of  the  contributions  to  other  agencies 
were  drawn  from  these  lower  uicome  groups. 

Gifts  Made,  Not  Gifts  Received 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  for  gifts  shown 
in  this  study  represent  gifts  made  by  families  and  single 
uidividuals.  They  shoidd  not  be  confused  with  esti- 
mates of  the  total  amounts  receired  as  gifts  or  contribu- 
tions (huing  the  year,  either  by  other  families  or  single 
uidividuals  or  by  religious  and  welfare  organizations. 

Thus,  contributions  to  churches,  insofar  as  they  go  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  mmisters,  would  appear  in  consumer 
income  estimates  as  payments  for  services  and  not  as 
gifts.  Some  of  the  contributions  to  community  chests 
and  other  welfare  agencies  are  transferred  to  families 
and  single  individuals  in  the  form  of  relief  income,  which 
might  possibly  be  considered  a  gift,  but  other  amounts 
go  to  pay  the  salaries  of  clerical,  professional,  and  ad- 
ministrative workers.  On  the  other  hand,  public  agen- 
cies transfer  to  families  and  single  individuals  large 
amounts  of  relief  income  that  is  made  available  through 
taxes  and  not  through  voluntary  gifts.  Because  of  the 
need  for  distinguishing  between  gifts  made  and  gifts 
received,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  comparing 
the  gift  estimates  presented  in  this  study  with  other 
data  on  gifts  and  contributions. 

The  Estimate  of  Certain  Personal  Taxes 

Transfers  of  consumer  income  for  certain  direct  per- 
sonal taxes  in  1935-36  have  been  estimated  at  $889 
million.  This  amount,  shown  in  chart  1  and  table  7, 
includes,  it  must  be  remembered,  only  Federal  and 
State  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
minor  personal  property  ta.xes.  Outlays  of  families 
for  such  taxes  aggregated  $704  million,  oi-  79  percent 
of  the  national  total.  Single  individuals  paid  out  $185 
million,  or  21  percent  of  the  total.  \Miile  the  share  of 
single  uidividuals  in  these  personal  tax  outlays  is  not 
as  high  as  then-  share  in  gifts,  it  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
their  share  in  total  consumer  mcome. 

In  considering  these  estimates  of  personal  tax  pay- 
ments, it  must  be  recognized  that  they  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  tax  burden  of  the  Nation.  The 
total  volume  of  taxes  collected  in  1935-36,  including 
Federal,  State,  and  local  revenues  from  all  sources, 
amounted  to  approximately  $10.5  billion^ — more  than 
ten  times  the  tax  payments  covered  by  the  present 
estimates.     As  indicated  in  an  earlier  section  of  the 


'  See  Kimmel.  I^ewis  H.,  Ciiat  of  Qovernmrvt  in  the  United  States,  t9S5-S7,  National 
Indu.'^triiil  Conference  Board,  Inc..  1938,  p.  29. 


report,^  various  other  taxes  levied  upon  consumers  are 
included  m  the  estimates  for  current  consum]jtion, 
since  they  are  merged  with  the  expenditures  for  the 
particular  goods  and  services  to  which  they  apply. 
These  taxes — including  sales  taxes,  gasoline  taxes, 
excise  taxes  on  amusements,  tobacco  and  li(iuor,  and 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  on  owned  homes — form  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  total  tax  burden  borne  by 
consiuners  than  do  the  jiersonal  taxes  for  which  separate 
figures  are  presented  here."  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  no  corporation  taxes  and  no  inheritance,  estate,  or 
gift  taxes'*  are  inchuled  in  the  present  estimates. 

Because  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  tax  estimates 
presented  in  the  report,  they  obviously  offer  no  basis 
for  conclusions  regarding  the  incidence  of  the  total  tax 
burden  on  the  various  income  classes.  Such  conclusions 
as  are  drawn  must  be  limited  to  the  specific  taxes 
identified  in  the  study.' 

Comparison  With  Other  Tax  Data 

A  rough  check  on  the  reliability  of  the  tax  estimates 
presented  can  be  made  by  combining  data  on  Federal 
personal  income  tax  payments  with  available  estimates 
of  State  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  personal 
property  taxes. 

'  See  p.  27. 

'  Taxes  on  motorists,  including  gasoline  taxes,  motor  vehicle  licenses,  and  taxes  on 
auto  parts,  are  estimated  at  $1,248  million  for  1935-36  by  the  Tax  Research  Founda- 
tion. Excise  ta.xes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  admissions  and  amusements,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  are  estimated  at  $1,421  million,  and  general  sales  taxes  at  $;J92  million. 
See  Tai  Systems  of  tlie  M'orlit,  7th  Edition,  193>>,  p.  391.  While  all  of  these  taxes  are  not 
paid  directly  by  consumers,  the  total  amount  borne  by  consumers,  plus  the  t.axes 
paid  on  owned  homes,  forms  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  tax  burden,  and  far  exceeds 
the  amount  paid  as  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  the  minor  per.'^onal  properly 
taxes  covered  in  the  present  estimates. 

"  Federal  and  State  corporation  income  taxes  are  considered  items  of  business 
expense  comparable  to  other  business  taxes.  Although  such  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
net  earnings  of  corporations,  and  hence  reduce  the  dividends  received  by  individual 
stockholders,  the  amounts  paid  out  jvs  taxes  do  not  appear  in  the  estimates  of  net 
consumer  incomes  and  thus  would  not  be  included  in  the  estimates  of  jwrsonal  lax 
payments  shown  in  the  present  study.  Inheritance,  estate,  and  gift  taxes  likewise  do 
not  appear  in  the  present  estimates  of  personal  ta.xes,  since  inheritances  and  gifts  were 
not  counted  as  current  income  except  insofar  as  they  were  used  for  current  living 
expenses. 

According  to  estimates  presented  by  the  Tax  Research  Foundation,  Federal  and 
state  corporation  income  taxes  aggregated  approximately  $855  million  in  193,v-3il, 
and  inheritance,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  $480  million.  Thus  they  exceeded  in  amount 
the  aggregate  tax  payments  for  the  particular  personal  ta.xes  covered  by  the  present 
study.  The  Tax  Research  Foundation,  Tai  Spslems  of  the  World,  7th  Edition,  19.38, 
p.  391. 

^  The  distribution  of  this  part  of  the  total  tax  burden  by  income  level  is  pwticularly 
misleading  its  regards  the  tax  burden  borne  by  the  lower  income  groups.  Since  the 
direct  taxes  identifietl  in  this  study  represent  primarily  income  taxes,  they  are  pro- 
gressive in  their  incidence.  Sales  and  excise  taxes,  however,  as  well  as  those  indirect 
business  taxes  shifted  to  consumers,  are  regie.ssive  in  incidence.  They  fall  most 
hejivily  t)n  consumers  in  the  lower  income  groups,  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  incomes  oti  the  taxed  commoilities  than  do  those  in  higher  income  groups. 

The  complexity  of  Ilic  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  stnictures.  and  the  debatable 
extent  of  tax  shifting  make  it  impossible  to  prcfmre  sjitlsfaciory  estimates  of  the  actual 
incidence  of  I  he  total  tax  burden  by  income  classes.  However,  a  recent  study  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  apitlyiug  the  tax  rates  levied  in  two  Stales  to  various 
hypothetical  eases,  indicates  clearly  the  substantial  nature  of  the  tax  burden  home 
by  the  lower  income  groups — a  burclen  not  revealed  by  the  estimates  presented  in  the 
present  report.  See  Twentieth  Century  Ftmd.  Facing  the  Tai  I^oblem.  1937,  eh.  16, 
The  Distribution  of  the  Tax  Bunien,  pp.  -221-237.  and  pp.  317-321;  see.  also.  New- 
comer. Mabel.  Estimate  of  the  Tax  Burden  on  Different  Intxime  Clas-'ses,  in 
Stvdiet  in  Current  Taj  Problems,  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1937,  pp.  !-l2. 
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Federal  personal  income  taxes  collected  during: 
1935-36  amounted  to  $674  million.-  However,  this 
figure  is  not  directly  compnrable  with  the  Federal 
income  taxes  included  in  the  present  tax  estimate,  since 
the  collection  figure  includes  payments  of  back  taxes 
and  does  not  include  those  taxes  which  were  due 
during  the  fiscal  year  but  not  paid.  The  income  tax 
figures  reported  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases 
include  all  taxes  due  during  the  schedule  year,  whether 
or  not  the  payments  were  actually  made  in  full,  and 
do  not  include  payments  of  back  taxes,  which  were 
recorded  on  the  scheilule  as  a  decrease  in  liabilities. 

It  is  possible  to  make  only  a  rough  adjustment  of  the 
collection  figure  for  1935-36  to  take  account  of  these 
differences  in  coverage.  By  subtracting  $85  million  of 
back  taxes  collected  during  1935-36  and  adding  $96 
million  of  back  taxes  collected  dining  the  next  fiscal 
year,  we  obtain  an  estunate  of  $685  million  for  Federal 
personal  income  taxes  for  the  year  1935-36.'  This 
figure  is  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  Federal  income 
taxes  included  in  the  present  estimates,  because  tax 
payments  made  by  estates  and  trusts  are  uicluded  in 
the  collection  figures,  and  because  part  of  the  back 
taxes  collected  in  1936-37  represent  payments  for  years 
earliei'  than  1935-36,  as  well  as  penalties  and  interest 
received  in  connection  with  delinquent  payments. 

A  further  cause  for  discrepancy  between  the  two 
figures  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tax  data  collected  in  the 
Study  of  Consiuner  Purchases  do  not  refer  strictly  to 
the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  but  cover  varying  12-month 
periods  during  1935  and  1936.  In  order  to  allow  for 
this  factor,  a  comparison  might  be  made  with  weighted 
figures  for  tax  liabilities  shown  on  individiial  income 
tax  returns  for  the  years  1934  and  1935,  rather  than 
with  tax  collection  figures.  Using  this  type  of  Federal 
income  tax  data,  a  much  lower  figure  of  $544  million 
is  obtained,  which  is  somewhat  more  comparable  to 
the  Federal  income  tax  figure  derived  by  extending  the 
sample  data.'" 

Individunl  income  taxes  collected  by  the  States  are 
estimated  at  $100  million  for  the  calendar  year  1935 
and  at  $144  million  for  the  calendar  year  1936."     A 

8  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  ol  Infernal 
Revenue.  1937.  p.  1. 

9  Information  on  back  individual  income  tax  payments  supplied  by  the  Accounts 
and  Collections  T^nit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  U.  S.  Treasury  Deimrtment. 

10  A  weighted  average  of  tax  liabilities  shown  on  individual  income  tax  returns  for 

1934  and  I93.'>.  Data  on  income  tax  returns  from  Statistics  of  Income  for  19^4  and 
Statistics  of  Income  for  19S6.  U .  .^.  Treasury  Dei)artment.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
In  determining  the  weights  to  be  given  to  the  2  years,  account  was  taken  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  schedules  in  the  J^tudy  of  Consumer  Purchases  covered  the  year 

1935  when  payments  on  the  tax  on  1934  incomes  were  being  made,  while  other  sched- 
ules included  the  tax  on  193.5  incomes,  .\ccount  was  also  taken  of  the  fact  that  some 
payments  on  Federal  income  taxes  were  made  in  two  to  four  installments  and  others 
were  paid  in  full  in  March.    For  further  explanation,  see  Appendix  B,  pp.  139-140. 

"  Figure  for  193.5  from  V.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Collections  from  Selected  Stnte-Imposed  Taxes,  imO-WSe.  193B.  Part  I. 
table  A.  Figure  lor  1936  from  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Facing  The  Tax  Problem, 
1937.  pp.  ,530-531. 


simple  average  of  the  two  figures  gives  an  estimate  of 
$122  million  for  State  personal  income  taxes  collected 
in  1935-36.  Poll  taxes  collected  in  1935-36  are  esti- 
mated at  $17  million. '- 

It  is  exti-emely  difficult  to  obtain  an  independent 
estimate  of  those  personal  property  taxes  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  estimate  that  approaches 
it  most  nearly  is  that  for  nonbusiness  personalty,  made 
by  the  Twentieth  Centurv'  Fund  for  1936,  and  amount- 
ing to  $170  million.'^  This  estimate  is  probably  some- 
what higher  than  the  amount  collected  during  the  12- 
month  period  covered  by  this  study. 

The  stun  of  these  various  estimates,  using  the  $685 
million  figure  for  Federal  income  taxes,  is  $994  million — 
somewhat  liigher  than  the  estunate  of  $889  million 
obtained  by  extending  the  sample  data.  Using  the 
lower  and  more  comparable  figure  of  $544  million  for 
Federal  income  taxes,  we  obtain  an  estimate  of  $853 
million,  which  runs  slightly  under  the  estimate  shown 
in  the  present  study. 

Division    of   Gifts   and   Personal 
Taxes   by   Income   Groups 

A  division  of  the  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes 
by  income  level  is  possible  only  by  considering  the  two 
types  of  transfers  together.  Gifts  and  personal  taxes 
were  combined  in  the  sample  data  for  single  individuals 
and  it  was  not  feasible  to  estimate  them  separately  for 
each  income  level. ^*  Separate  estimates  of  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  for  families  are,  however,  available  by 
income  level.  These  estimates  are  presented  in  appen- 
dix table  27A  mentioned  above. 

The  aggi-egate  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes 
and  the  proportions  of  the  total  contributed  by  each 
income  level  were  shown  in  table  8  above.  Chart  17 
indicates  that  the  69  percent  of  families  and  single 
individuals  in  income  classes  below  $1,500,  who  as  a 
group  incurred  substantial  negative  savings  in  1935-36, 
contributed  almost  a  fourth  of  the  aggregate  outlay 
for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  in  that  year.  The  income 
classes  between  $1,500  and  $3,000,  containing  24  per- 
cent of  all  consumer  imits,  contributed  slightly  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  total  value  of  such  transfers. 
Still  another  fourth  was  contributed  by  the  6.5  percent 
having  incomes  between  $3,000  and  $15,000,  leaving 
the  last  fourth  of  all  gifts  and  personal  taxes  to  be 
accoutitcd  for  by  the  one-half  percent  of  consumer 
units  with  incomes  of  $15,000  and  over. 


''■  Tax  Research  Foundation.  Tar  Systems  of  the  World.  7th  Edition,  1938,  p.  391. 

"  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Inc..  .Indies  in  Current  Taj  Problems,  p.  18,  foot- 
note H. 

"  For  method  of  dividing  the  aggregate  estimate  for  single  individuals  for  all  income 
levels  combined,  see  .\ppendix  B,  p.  151. 


Consumer  Expenditures 

Share  of  Each  Tenth  of  the  Nation 

The  sliiire  of  aU  gifts  and  personal  taxes  provided  by 
each  tenth  of  the  Nation's  consxnner  units  increased 
rapidly  with  each  successive  group,  as  chart  4  and  table 
10  have  already  shown.  The  highest  tenth  of  consumer 
units  transferred  $1,644  million  of  their  income  in  the 
form  of  gifts  and  personal  taxes.  This  amoimt  was 
nearly  5  times  as  large  as  the  aggregate  outlay  for  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  made  by  the  next  highest  tenth,  and 
nearly  70  times  the  amount  of  such  outlays  made  by 
the  lowest  tenth,  whose  combined  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  totaled  only  $24  million.  Nevertheless,  the 
distribution  by  the  10  proportionate  income  gi'oups 
was  less  unequal  than  the  distribution  of  savings,  dis- 
cussed above.'^ 

Share  of  Each  Third  of  the  Nation 

The  marked  disparity  in  the  projxutions  of  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  contributed  by  the  three  thirds  of  the 
Nation  has  also  been  revealed  above,  in  chart  2  and 
table  11.  The  lower  third  of  all  families  and  single 
individuals  with  incomes  below  $780,  provided  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  national  total.  The  middle 
third  provided  17  percent,  while  the  preponderant 
share  of  77  percent  came  from  the  13  million  con- 
sumer units  in  the  upper  third,  having  incomes  above 
$1,450. 


1*  See  pp.  54-55. 
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Purchasing  Power  With  Gifts 
And  Personal  Taxes  Deducted 

The  liiscussion  in  the  preceding  [)ages  leads  directly 
to  a  question  in  which  there  is  widespread  interest  and 
on  wliich  sharp  differences  of  opinion  are  frequently 
found.  What  is  the  effect  of  outlays  for  gifts  and  for 
income  taxes  upon  the  distribution  of  purchasing  power 
among  different  groups  of  the  Nation's  consumers? 
To  what  extent  do  the  payments  made  by  the  higher 
income  groups  ofi'set  the  prevailing  inequahtj'  in  the 
distribution  of  total  consmner  income?  i 

The  results  of  the  present  study  provide  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  tliis  liiglily  important  question.  If 
we  deduct  the  total  amoimt  paid  out  as  gifts  and  per- 
sonal taxes  from  the  total  income  received  by  each 
income  group,  we  can  consider  the  remainder  as  con- 
stituting the  current  purchasing  power  of  the  families 
and  individuals  in  the  group.  This  amount  they  are 
free  to  use  as  they  choose — to  spend  on  current  consump- 
tion or  to  invest  as  savings.  Measured  in  this  way,  the 
total  purchasing  power  of  all  of  the  Nation's  consumers 
in  1935-36  was  $56.2  bilhon — the  difl'erence  between 
total  income  and  total  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal 
taxes,  or,  correspondingly,  the  sum  of  total  consmnp- 
tion  expentlitiu-es  and  total  savings.'*     How  then  was 

i«  This  definition  of  "purchasing  power"  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  a  number  of 
possible  definitions  of  this  vague  term.  It  is  used  here  merely  as  a  convenient  means 
of  describing  the  amount  left  after  gifts  and  certain  personal  taxes  are  paid  out  of  cur- 
rent income.     A  more  satisfactory  nieasuri^  of  "current  purchasing  power,"  even 
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Chart  17 
Each  figure  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  all  families  and  single  individuals. 
Each  dollar  symbol  represents  1  percent  of  aggregate  outlay  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 
Note. — Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 
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tliis  purchasing  power  distributed  among;  the  various 
income  s:roups? 

From  the  figures  shown  in  table  8  and  in  charts  2  and 
17  we  have  seen  that  the  top  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  consumers — those  with  incomes  of  $15,000 
and  over — paid  out  about  $750  million  for  gifts,  for 
income  taxes,  and  for  the  minor  personal  taxes  covered 
by  the  study.  Wliile  this  outlay  accounted  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  national  outlay  for  gifts  and  personal 
taxes,  it  absorbed  only  13  percent  of  the  income  of  this 
top  group.  Out  of  a  total  income  of  $5.8  bilUon,  these 
178  thousand  families  and  individuals  retained  nearly 
$5.1  billion  for  their  own  use.  Thus  their  share  in  the 
total  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation  was  just  9  per- 
cent— only  a  little  less  than  their  9.8  percent  share  in 
total  income. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  income  scale,  the  poorest  12^ 
million  families  and  individuals — the  32  percent  with 
incomes  under  $750 — received  about  the  same  amount 
of  uicome — $5.7  billion,  or  9.6  percent,  of  the  total. 
Their  outlay  for  gifts  and  for  personal  taxes  was,  of 
course,  much  smaller — approximately  $150  million. 
Their  purchasing  power  from  current  mcome,  therefore, 
exceeded  slightly  the  share  received  by  the  top  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Nation — amoimting  to  just  unrler 
10  percent  of  the  total  $56  billion.''  Nevertheless,  it 
required  the  combined  purchasing  power  of  most  of  this 
poorest  group — of  more  than  11)2  million  families  and 
individual  consumers — to  equal  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  178  thousand  at  the  top. 

For  each  of  the  income  groups  between  these  two 
extremes  we  also  find  the  percentage  share  of  purchas- 
ing power  practically  identical  with  the  percentage  share 
of  income.  In  fact,  for  none  of  the  income  levels  showai 
in  table  8,  with  the  exception  of  the  level  of  $20,000  and 
over,  do  the  two  proportions  differ  by  more  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Those  with  incomes  of  $1,000 
to  $1,250,  for  example,  received  9.4  percent  of  total 
income,  and  9.6  percent  of  total  purchasing  power; 
those  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  level  received  6.9  percent 
of  income  and  6.8  percent  of  purchasing  power.  Even 
for  the  highest  income  group,  the  proportions  varied 
less  than  1  point.'* 


according  to  this  type  of  definition,  would  allow  for  the  deduction  of  all  tax  payments, 
but.  as  indicated  above,  it  is  impossible  with  the  available  data  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  different  income  groups.  As  indicated  later  in  the 
discussion,  it  is  also  significant  to  measure  purchasing  power  with  taxes  deducted 
from  current  income,  but  with  gifts  included. 

'■  It  should  be  noted  that  this  total  purchasing  power  from  current  income  was  aug- 
mented, as  previously  explained,  by  additional  purchasing  power  obtained  by  draw- 
ing upon  resources  accumulated  in  previous  years,  by  borrowing,  and  through  credit 
accounts. 

'8  It  should  be  noted  that  these  comparisons  are  not  between  the  distribution  of  con- 
<uraer  units  by  income  and  their  distribution  by  purchasing  power.  The  comparisons 
are  made  between  the  incomes  and  the  purchasing  power  of  consumer  units  classified 
hy  income  level.  Hence  the  figures  do  not  reflect  the  full  extent  of  the  inequality  in  the 
^iivision  of  the  total  purchasing  power  of  $.S6.2  billion.  For  explanation,  see  discussion 
of  distribution  of  consumption  expenditures  in  footnote  10,  p.  50  above. 


Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  results  shown  by  the  present 
study  give  little  support  to  the  belief  that  payments  for 
gifts  and  uicome  taxes  serve  to  redistribute  purchasing 
power  to  any  appreciable  degree.  In  considering  this 
conclusion,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
figures  presented  here  do  not  reveal  the  payments  made 
by  consumers  in  the  very  liigh  income  brackets.  Most 
of  the  178  thousand  families  and  individuals  in  the  in- 
come range  of  $15,000  and  over  received  less  than 
$50,000,  and  more  than  half  received  less  than  $25,000." 
The  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  by  the  group  as  a  whole  is  therefore  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  smaller  outlays  of  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  this  wide  mcome  range.  While  the  total  outlay 
of  $750  million  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  significantly  the 
mequality  in  the  distribution  of  income  among  all  con- 
sumers, it  undoubtedly  results  in  a  considerable 
"levelmg  off"  of  incomes  within  this  top  income  group. 

Even  when  the  limitations  of  the  figures  for  the  higher 
income  brackets  are  kept  in  mind,  the  findings  of  the 
present  study  will  imdoubtedly  nm  counter  to  the  con- 
victions of  many  readers.  For  the  opinion  is  widely 
held  that  income  tax  payments,  by  themselves,  bring 
about  a  much  greater  redistribution  of  purchasing 
power  than  is  showai  here  for  gifts  and  several  types  of 
taxes  combined.^"  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  total  volume  of  Federal  personal  income  tax 
payments  in  1935-36  was  only  $685  million,  even  if  we 
accept  the  larger  of  the  two  estimates  from  official  tax 
statistics  mentioned  above,  and  the  total  volume  of 
State  income  tax  payments  only  $122  million.  Most 
of  these  income  tax  payments,  to  be  sure,  were  made 
by  those  in  the  higher  mcome  brackets — that  is,  by  the 
178  thousand  families  and  individuals  with  incomes  of 
$15,000  and  over.^'  But  even  if  this  top  income  group 
had  paid  all  of  the  income  taxes,  their  total  income  of 

1'  See  preceding  report,  Conftunter  Incomes  in  the  Uitiled  States,  table  2,  p.  6. 

M  It  is  frequently  argued,  for  example,  that  in  estimating  the  distribution  of  income 
among  consumers,  income  tax  payments  should  be  deducted  before  the  estimates  are 
prepared,  and  that  the  resulting  distribution  would  show  a  much  smaller  degree  of 
inequality  than  the  distribution  based  on  total  income  received.  Such  a  procedure, 
of  course,  would  give  a  distribution  of  purchasing  power  rather  than  a  distribution  of 
income,  and  if  carried  to  a  reasonable  conclusion  would  seem  to  require  the  deduction 
of  all  tax  payments.  If  income  taxes  only  are  deducted,  the  distribution  obtained 
would  actually  differ  very  little  from  the  distribution  of  total  income  received,  as  the 
text  discussion  indicates.  If  it  were  also  possible  to  deduct  sales  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
and  other  taxes  included  in  the  estimates  of  consumption  expenditures— taxes 
which,  as  indicated  in  footnote  7  above,  are  regressive  in  their  incidence — the 
resulting  distribution  would  be  somewhat  more  unequal  than  the  distribution  of 
income-minus-income-taxes,  and  possibly  than  the  distribution  of  total  income 
received. 

-'  The  figures  from  the  present  study  indicate  that  this  top  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  the  Nation  accounted  for  approximately  66  percent  of  total  consumer  outlay  for 
direct  personal  taxes  in  19,'J5-36.  This  estimate  is  derived  as  follows:  As  Appendix 
table  27A  indicates,  families  with  incomes  of  $1.'^,000  and  over  paid  out  .$496  million, 
or  70  percent  of  total  family  payments  for  all  types  of  taxes  covered  by  the  study. 
The  division  by  income  level  of  the  total  tax  payment  of  HS.'i  million  made  by  single 
individuals  is  not  presented  in  the  report,  since  it  can  be  determined  only  on  a  very 
rough  basis.  However,  the  evidence  from  the  scanty  data  available  suggests  that 
approximately  SQ.'i  million  was  paid  by  individuals  with  incomes  of  $15,000  and 
over,  or  51  percent  of  the  total.  For  both  groups  of  consumers  combined,  therefore, 
the  contribiuion  of  the  top  one-half  of  one  percent  approximates  $600  million — two- 
thirds  of  the  total  constuner  outlay  of  $889  million  for  direct  personal  taxes. 
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$5.8  billion  would  iiave  been  reduced  by  less  than  14  chasing  power  of  the  poorest  11  million  families  and 

percent,"  and  the  $5  billion  of  purchasing  power  they  individuals  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder.     Thus, 

retained  would  stiU  have  exceeded  the  combined  pur-  whether  we  consider  income  taxes  alone,  or  taxes  and 

«  Reference  should  be  made  agaia  to  the  explanation  presented  on  page  28  above  gifts  Combined,  the  effect  of  SUch  OUtlayS  On  the  distri- 

as  to  the  lack  of  direct  comparability  between  the  average  tax  payments  at  different  butioD    of    Consumer    purchasing    pOWer    appears    tO    be 

incomelevelsshowninthepresentstudyandthetaxesleviedby  the  Federal  Govern-  i.       i  •        -c  ^  ..u         •  1„       „„„   „1 

ment  on  incomes  of  various  si^.  far  Icss  Significant  than  IS  commonly  supposed. 


SECTION   4.  THE   CONSUMPTION   OF   INSTITUTIONAL   RESIDENTS 


To  complete  the  picture  of  national  consumption, 
estimates  should  be  uicluded  of  the  disbursements  of 
the  2  million  persons  living  in  institutions  of  various 
types,  m  military  and  naval  posts,  in  labor  camps  and 
in  other  quasi-institutional  groups.  Since  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  income  of  these  institutional 
residents  is  supplied  by  the  institution  in  the  form  of 
subsistence  and  care,  the  institutional  agency  itself, 
rather  than  the  individual  resident,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  spending  unit.  Estimates  of  the  disbursements 
of  institutional  agencies  are  therefore  presented  in 
table  12. 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Estimates 

These  estimates,  it  should  be  emphasized,  are  neces- 
sarily only  rough  approximations,  because  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  heterogeneity  of  the  available  data  for 
these  consimiers.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  figures  presented  here  represent  only  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  institutional  agency  itself  for  the 
subsistence  and  care  of  residents.  They  do  not  include 
expenditures  of  residents  out  of  their  personal  funds, 
since  no  data  were  available  to  indicate  how  such  per- 
sonal funds  were  distributed  among  the  different  cate- 
gories of  consimiption.  In  the  case  of  the  quasi- 
institutional  groups,  the  omitted  portion  of  consump- 
tion is  sizable;  salaries  and  wages  received  by  members 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  amounted  to 
approximately  $48  million,'  and  those  received  by 
members  of  military  and  naval  posts  and  crews  on 
vessels  to  $145  million.  The  figure  showTi  in  table  12 
for  total  institutional  consiunption — $531,500,000 — 
differs,  therefore,  by  $192,800,000  from  the  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  income  of  institutional  residents  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  report,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the 
United  States} 

In  estimating  the  consumption  expenditures  of  insti- 

1  This  figure  represents  only  that  portion  of  earnings  that  enrollees  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  retained  for  their  own  use.  The  greater  part  of  the  wages  of  this 
quasi-institutional  group  was  sent  to  families  of  enroUees  and  was  therefore  not 
included  in  the  estimated  aggregate  income  of  institutional  residents. 

"  See  table  16,  p.  32. 
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tutional  agencies,  administrative  and  other  overhead 
costs  have  not  been  included,  nor,  of  course,  have  capi- 
tal outlays.  While  these  costs  are  part  of  the  costs  of 
providing  institutional  care,  they  are  comparable  to 
expenditures  made  hy  govermnental  and  private  agen- 
cies for  various  services  supplied  to  the  population  as  a 
whole.  The  purpose  of  the  institutional  estimates  pre- 
sented here  was  to  parallel  the  expenditures  for  those 
items  of  current  personal  consumption  which  families 
and  single  individuals  secure  for  themselves  out  of  per- 
sonal mcomes  and  from  home  production. 

Even  for  these  items,  satisfactory  estimates  are  not 
possible  with  the  data  available,  except  possibly  for 
food  and  for  "household"  operating  and  furnishing 
expenses.  In  estimating  housing  expenditures,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  not  found  feasible  to  ascribe  an  imputed 
value  for  institutional  housing,  although  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds  was 
included.  It  was  likewdse  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
include  in  clothing  expenditures  an  imputed  value  for 
the  institutional  labor  used  in  making  clothing  for  the 
residents. 

Further,  the  estimated  figures  for  medical  care  include 
only  medical  supplies  and  equipment;  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  salaries  of  the  professional  medical  staff,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  costs  of  the  professional 
services  rendered  by  this  staff  from  the  costs  of  adminis- 
trative services.  Similarly,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  total  amount  of  outlay  representing  expenses 
for  education,  personal  care,  and  recreation  pro-snded 
by  the  institutional  agency,  or  the  value  of  reading 
material  and  tobacco  supplied  to  the  residents.  The 
omission  of  some  of  these  items  might  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  the  services  are  comparable  to  those 
received  by  many  famihes  and  smgle  individuals  from 
pubHc  schools,  libraries,  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
from  free  medical  clinics.  Biit  if  this  assumption  is 
adopted,  the  omission  of  these  items  of  institutional 
consumption  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
estimates  of  social  expenditures  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing section. 
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Table   12. — Aggregate  disbursements  of  institittional  agencies  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^  {035-86 
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Xumber 
of  insti- 
tutional 
residents 

Aggregate  disbursements  (in  thou-sands)  for— 

Total  con- 
sumption 

Food 

Clothing  > 

Housing  " 

Household 
operation 

and 
furnishings 

Medical 

Total 

Purchased 

Produced 

by 
institution 

supplies 
and  equip- 
ment ' 

Institutions  (or: 

Mental  defectives                                                               -  - 

563.000 
101.000 
207,000 
160,000 
169.000 

$80,500 
41,000 
31,200 
31,600 
29,900 

$48,000 
23,300 
17,800 
15,100 
14.900 

$31,500 
18,300 
12,400 
9,500 
12,800 

$16,500 
6,000 
5,400 
5,600 
2.100 

$5,200 
1,200 
3,500 
3,800 
2,000 

$4,200 
3,100 
1,700 
2,600 
1.900 

$20,100 
9.400 

7.300 
9.000 
10.000 

$3,000 

Physical  defectives 

4,000 

900 

Dependent  and  delinquent  children       

1,000 

1,100 

Total - ---- 

1,200,000 

214, 100 

119, 100 

84,500 

34,600 

16,700 

13,600 

56.800 

10,000 

Quasi-institutional  groups: 

515,000 
285.000 

'202,400 
»  116,000 

86,500 
68.600 

86,600 
68,600 

53.700 
12,600 

25,800 
6,300 

22.700 
26.100 

13,700 

1,400 

Total 

800,000 

'317,400 

156, 100 

155, 100 

66,300 

32,100 

48,800 

16,100 

All  institutional  groups 

2.000.000 

>  531.  600 

274.200 

239.600 

34.600 

82.000 

46,600 

104.600 

25,100 

'  Covers  only  the  disbursements  of  the  institutional  agency  itself  for  the  subsistence 
and  care  of  residents.  Doe5  not  include  expenditures  of  residents  out  of  their  personal 
funds.  Also  does  not  include  administrative  and  other  overhead  costs  nor  capital 
outlays  of  the  institutional  agency. 

'  Include.';  only  money  expenditures  for  clothing  and  clothing  materials,  and  not 
the  imputed  value  of  clothing  made  in  the  institutional  agency. 

J  Includes  only  money  expenditures  for  rent,  insurance,  repairs  and  maintenance, 
and  not  the  imputed  value  of  housing  supplied  by  the  institutional  agency. 


*  Does  not  include  salaries  for  professional  services  of  medical  statT. 

*  .Salaries  and  wages  received  by  members  of  quasi-institutional  groups,  amounting 
to  $192,80*).000,  were  not  distributable  to  specific  categories  of  consumption.  The 
aggregate  disbursements  for  these  groups  are  accordingly  less  than  the  aggregate 
income  figures  presented  in  the  report.  Consumer  Incnmeit  in  the  Unite:!  S^tatex. 


Aggregate  Expenditures  for 
Consumer  Goods  and   Services 

In  estimating  the  disbursements  of  institutional 
agencies  in  1935-36,  the  2  milHon  institutional  resi- 
dents have  been  divided  into  seven  main  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  resident  cared  for,  or — in  the  case  of 
the  quasi-institutional  groups — the  general  type  of 
work  performed  by  the  members. 

Expenditures  of  all  institutional  agencies  for  the 
consumption  items  covered  by  the  estimates  amounted 
to  $532  million  in  1935-36.  Institutions  proper,  whose 
residents  made  up  60  percent  of  the  total  institutional 
population,  accounted  for  40  percent  of  total  institu- 
tional disbursements,  or  $214  million,  while  the  40 
percent  in  quasi-institutional  groups,  with  higher  per 
capita  incomes,  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate consumption,  or  $317  million.  Total  disburse- 
ments by  all  institutional  agencies  are  estimated  at 
$274  million  for  food,  $105  million  for  "household" 
operation  and  furnishings,  $82  million  for  clothing, 
$46  million  for  housing,  and  $25  milhon  for  medical 
supplies  and  equipment. 

For  consumption  categories  other  than  household 
operation  and  furnishings,  the  quasi-institutional 
groups  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  aggregate  dis- 
bursements than  did  the  five  types  of  institutions. 
The  latter  groups,  containing  three-fifths  of  the  total 
institutional  population,  were  responsible  for  approx- 
imately 20  percent  of  the  aggregate  institutional 
expenditures  for  clothing,  30  percent  of  the  expenditures 
for  housing,  40  percent  of  those  for  medical  supplies 


and  equipment,  somewhat  over  40  percent  of  those  for 
food,  and  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  those  for 
household  operation  and  furnishings. 

The  Total  Consumption  of  tlie  Nation 

By  adding  the  expenditiu'es  of  mstitutional  agencies 
to  the  aggregate  expenditures  of  famiUes  and  single 
individuals  shown  m  table  7,  we  obtain  for  the  first  time 
an  approximatelj'  complete  picture  of  national  con- 
sumption in  1935-36 — estimates  of  the  combined 
expenditures  of  all  of  the  128  million  consumers  in  the 
population. 

Thus  the  $532  million  expenditures  show^l  for  institu- 
tional residents  raise  the  total  current  consumption  of 
the  Nation  to  $50,746  million,  as  compared  with  the 
$50,214  million  shown  in  table  7  for  all  families  and 
smgle  indi\'iduals.  The  national  food  bill  is  incicasod 
substantially,  from  $16,865  milhon  to  $17,139  million. 
Estimated  money  expenditures  for  housing  and  for 
household  operation  and  furnisliings  are  also  increased, 
givmg  total  national  expenditures  for  these  categories 
of  $7,171  million  and  $6,812  million,  respectively. 
The  estimatetl  clothing  bill  for  the  Nation  is  raised  to 
$5,343  million,  and  medical  care  expenditures  to  $2,230 
million.  Suice  data  are  not  available  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  institutional  residents  out  of  personal  incomes, 
it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  national  estimates  for 
other  categories  of  consumption  by  adding  to  the  figures 
presented  in  table  7  the  oxjionditiires  of  tliis  group  of  2 
million  consumers.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  national  totals  presented  above  for  clothing, 
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housing,  and  medical  care,  and  possibly  also  those  for 
food  and  household  operation  and  furnislungs,  would 
be  still  higher  if  we  could  account  for  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  institutional  residents. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  the  estimates,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  average  per  capita  expenditures  for 
the  2  million  institutional  residents  are  surprismgly 
similar  to  those  for  the  126  million  consumers  living  in 
families  and  as  smgle  individuals.  Thus,  per  capita 
expenditures  of  institutional  residents  for  food,  derived 
from  table  12,  are  $137  as  compared  with  the  $134 
shown  in  table  5  above  for  all  other  consumers.  Per 
capita  expenditm-es  for  clothing  and  for  household  oper- 
ation and  furnishings  are  also  similar,  averagmg  $41 
and  $52  for  institutional  residents  and  $42  and  $53  for 
all  other  consumers.  For  the  five  categories  of  con- 
sumption shown  iu  table  12,  institutional  residents 
averaged  $266,  while  famiUes  and  single  individuals 
averaged  $304  per  capita  for  these  categories,  and  $399 
per  capita  for  all  items  of  ciu-rent  consumption. 

Sources  oF  Data 

The  estimates  presented  in  table  12  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  institutions  for  mental  and  physical  defectives, 


prisoners,  delinquents,  and  dependents  are  based  on 
sample  data  for  per  capita  subsistence  costs  in  State 
institutions  in  17  States.  Since  comparable  data  were 
not  available  for  privately-supported  institutions  or  for 
Federal  and  local  institutions,  and  since  the  bulk  of  the 
institutional  population  is  cared  for  in  State  institu- 
tions, it  was  assumed  that  the  pattern  of  spending  of 
the  State  institutions  was  representative  of  all  other 
institutions. 

Data  on  subsistence  costs  and  wage  payments  for 
members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  1935-36 
were  supplied  by  that  agency  and  by  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Director  of  Emergency  Conservation  Work; 
those  for  enlisted  Ai-my  and  Navy  men  were  obtained 
from  the  committee  hearings  on  the  Navy  Department 
and  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  bills  for  1937 
and  1938.  Inasmuch  as  no  data  were  available  on  the 
subsistence  costs  and  wages  of  workers  in  labor  camps 
or  of  crews  on  vessels,  the  per  capita  figures  for  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees  and  for  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  respec- 
tively, were  used  as  applying  roughly  to  these  two 
groups  as  well.^ 


3  For  more  detailed  list  of  sources  of  data  and  for  fuller  explanation  of  methods  used, 
see  preceding  report,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  pp.  90-92. 


SECTION    5.    CONSUMER  SERVICES  SUPPLIED   BY   PUBLIC  AND 


PRIVATE    AGENCIES 


In  addition  to  the  expenditures  nuule  by  families  and 
single  individuals  out  of  their  personal  incomes,  various 
types  of  services  are  supplied  to  tlie  Nation's  consumers 
by  governmental  and  by  private  agencies.  For  example, 
the  figure  presented  above  for  aggregate  consiuner  dis- 
bursements for  education  represents  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  outlays  for  this  category,  since  the  bulk  of 
the  Nation's  education  bill  is  met  by  Government  out- 
lays from  taxes  and  other  public  revenue.  For  certain 
of  the  other  consumption  categories  as  well,  public  ami 
private  agencies  supplement  the  outlays  of  consumers 
by  providing  services  either  free  or  at  nominal  cost. 
A  brief  discussion  of  such  socially-financed  consumption, 
therefore,  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  clarify  several 
of  the  expenditure  figures  already  presented,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  of  national  consumption.' 

The  major  portion  of  this  socially-provided  segment 
of  consumption  is  sujiplied  by  governmental  agencies — 
P^ederal,  State  and  local.  In  a  seconchiry  position  are 
the  various  private  organizations,  such  as  churches, 
charities,  private  schools,  and  hospitals,  that  furnish 
services  to  the  commimity  or  to  groups  of  consiuners. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  of  course,  these  governmental 
and  private  expenditures  are  ultimately  financed  by 
consumers'  disbursements  for  gifts  and  for  direct  or 
indirect  taxes. 

Education 

Outlays  of  public  and  private  agencies  for  education, 
supplementing  the  direct  outlays  of  consumers,  totalled 
approximately  $2,392  million  in  1935-36.-  This  amount 
included  $2,191  million  expended  for  public  schools  and 
$201  million  for  private  schools.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  education  made  directly  by  the  Nation's 

'  For  discussion  of  exjienditures  of  public  and  private  institutions  and  (iua.-^i.insti- 
tutionai  agencies  f(»r  tlie  subsistence  and  care  of  institutional  residents,  see  preceding 
section.  The  discu.ssion  in  the  present  jsection  is  limited,  except  as  noted  in  foot- 
notes 3  and  4,  to  services  supplie<i  to  families  and  sinple  individuals. 

'  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  OfBce  of  Education,  stnthticnl  Summary  of 
Education,  I9S5~S6.  Total  expenditures  for  schools  reporting  (including  capital  out- 
lay) are  estimated  at  $2,232  million  for  public  schools  and  ^18  million  for  private 
schools,  ^^tudent  fees,  amounting  to  $41  million  for  jiublic  schools  and  $217  million 
for  private  schools  (including  an  estimated  $I(XI  million  for  elementary  and  secondary 
private  schools),  have  been  deducted  from  these  totals,  since  I  he.se  items  were  included 
in  the  data  on  consiuner  expenditures  presenteti  in  table  7. 


consumers  in  this  year,  as  shown  in  table  7,  were  $506 
million.  This  figvire,  representuig  amounts  |)ai(i  by 
consumers  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  school  supi)lies, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's 
total  outlay  for  education.  This  proportion  would  be 
even  smaller  if  account  were  taken  of  educational  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  by  certain  other  Federal  agencies,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  $2,392  million  total.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  extremely  important  role  played  by 
social  expenditures  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting both  the  average  and  aggregate  figures  for 
educational  expense  presented  in  this  study. 

Educational  costs  paid  dii-ect.ly  by  families  and  single 
individuals  were  show^l  in  table  5  to  average  $13  per 
consumer  unit.  Table  6  reveals  that  for  consumer 
units  in  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  Nation  they 
average  only  $2  and  $7,  respectively,  as  compared  with 
$30  for  those  in  the  upper  third.  Addition  of  public 
and  private  education  expenditures  to  direct  consumer 
outlaj^s  increases  the  average  outlay  for  all  income  levels 
combined  to  almost  six  times  $13,  or  to  $73  per  con- 
sinner  unit.^ 

Since  consumers  in  the  lower  income  groups  rely  more 
heavily  on  the  free  services  of  public  schools  than  those 
in  the  upper  income  groups,  the  average  dollar  outlay's 
for  these  groups  would  be  increased  relatively  more  by 
the  addition  of  public  school  expenditures  than  would 
the  average  outlays  for  those  m  the  upper  income 
groups.  The  shsirt^  of  the  lower  income  groups  in  total 
educational  expenditures  of  the  Nation  is  therefore  sub- 
stantially greater  than  is  suggested  by-  tables  9  and  11, 
which  cover  only  those  outlays  made  directly  by 
consumers. 

Medical  Care 

Uidike  education,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  tlie 
national  outlay   for  medical   care  is  financed   through 

3  Some  expenditures  for  institutional  residents  in  schools  for  delimiueiUs.  and  for 
the  deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  deficient,  are  include<I  in  the  estimated  outlays  for 
education  by  public  and  private  agencies.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude 
these  amounts  in  calculating  the  increase  in  outlay  for  education  i»er  consumer  unit, 
since  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Works  Progress  .\dministration  and 
other  expenditures  for  edui-atioii  Hint  are  omitted  from  the  $2,:»2  million  total. 
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social  expenditures.  Medical  care  supplied  by  govern- 
mental agencies  in  1936  was  estimated  to  have  been 
$516  million,  as  compared  with  consmner  disburse- 
ments for  this  category  of  $2,205  million.  Thus  con- 
sumer expenditures  i-epresented  approximately  81  per- 
cent of  the  total  outlay.  This  proportion  becomes 
slightly  lower — 77  percent — if  accoiuit  is  taken  of  the 
outlays  for  medical  care  supplied  by  philanthropy  and 
industry,  amounting  to  approximately  $135  million.^ 

The  average  expenditure  for  medical  care  was  esti- 
mated in  part  I  to  have  been  $56  ])er  consmner  unit  for 
all  income  levels  combined.  The  outlays  for  medical 
care  by  governmental  and  private  agencies  add  appro.xi- 
mately  $17  for  each  of  the  39,458,300  families  and  single 
individuals,  giving  a  total  expenditure  of  $73  per  con- 
smner imit,  or  $23  per  capita.  As  various  recent 
studies  have  mdicated,  this  amount  is  definitely  below 
that  estimated  as  necessary  to  provide  adeciuate  medi- 
cal care  when  piu-chased  on  an  individiial  basis,  and 
slightly  below  the  minimum  costs  of  adequate  medical 
care  purchased  on  a  group  basis.'' 

For  the  lower  half  of  the  Nation's  families  and  single 
individuals — those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,070 — 
expenditures  for  medical  care  were  distinctly  less  than 
for  the  upper  half,  averaging  only  $26  per  consumer 
imit  as  compared  with  $86."  However,  it  is  even  more 
true  for  medical  care  than  for  education  that  consumers 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  receive  a  larger  share  of  the 
socially-pro^'ided  services  than  do  the  wealthier  groups. 
But  even  if  we  assume  that  all  of  the  $651  million  of 
social  expenditure  was  dispensed  for  medical  service 
received  by  those  in  income  groups  below  $1,070.' 
the  average  outlay  for  families  and  single  individuals  in 
this  poorer  half  of  the  popidation  would  have  amoimted 
to  only  $59  per  consumer  unit,  or  $20  per  capita.* 
Although  more  than  twice  the  average  outlay  made 
from  their  personal  incomes,  this  amount  is  still  in- 
.sufRcient  to  cover  the  cost  of  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion even  when  purchased  collectively  by  groups  rather 
than  by  individuals. 


*  Reed,  L.  S.,  Health  Insurance:  The  Next  Step  in  Social  Secun*t/,  p.  19.  These 
estimated  expenditures  for  medical  care  by  governmental  agencies  and  by  philan- 
thropy and  industry  include  amounts  spent  for  residents  in  some  types  of  institutions 
and  quasi-institutional  groups.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  the  value  of 
free  medical  services  rendered  by  members  of  the  medical  profession.  If  allowance 
could  be  made  for  these  services  the  total  "outlay"  for  medical  care  would,  of  course, 
be  appreciably  increased.     See  also  p.  47,  footnote  6. 

5  See  76th  Congress,  1st  Session.  House  Document  120,  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  Annual  Message  on  Health  Security,  incorporating 
the  Report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities,  pp.  61-62. 

*  See  tables  23 A  and  33 A. 

"  This  assumption  is,  of  course,  arbitrary,  since  sizable  portions  of  social  expendi- 
tures for  medical  care  are  allocated  to  public  health  services  which  benefit  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  and  to  hospitals  which  provide  free  services  for  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  lower  income  groups. 

*  For  method  of  estimating  per  capita  outlay,  see  .\ppendix  B,  pp.  I51-1.V2. 


Reading 

Consumer  expenditures  for  reading  were  also  supple- 
mented by  sizable  governmental  and  private  outlays 
for  free  library  facilities.  The  magnitude  of  total  operat- 
ing expenditures  of  public  libraries  in  1934  has  been 
estimated  at  $46  million,"  about  one-twelfth  the  esti- 
mated total  amount  paid  out  directly  by  consumers  in 
1935-36  for  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  library 
fees. 

Recreation 

The  variety  of  recreational  facilities  provided  free  or 
at  nominal  cost  to  the  consuming  public  makes  it 
difficult  even  to  enumerate  them,  much  less  to  ascertain 
the  total  value  of  social  expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

The  use  of  public  parks,  playgroimds,  museums,  and 
art  galleries  is  clearly  as  much  a  part  of  recreation  as 
are  paid  visits  to  the  movies  and  the  theatre.  Simi- 
larly, we  find  open-air  concerts,  public  swimming 
beaches,  and  community  movies  subsidized  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  public  or  private  organizations.  Works 
Progress  Administration  musical  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions provide  free  or  partially-free  entertainment 
to  one  part  of  the  consuming  public  in  the  course  of 
providing  work  for  unemployed  musicians  and  actors. 
The  Forest  Service  improves  the  recreational  facilities 
of  our  national  forests  as  a  part  of  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  timber  resources  of  the  Nation. 

The  commercially-sponsored  radio  program  consti- 
tutes still  another  form  of  socially-financed  recreation. 
Costs  of  such  programs  are  idtimately  collected  from 
the  consuming  public,  but  for  the  individual  consumer 
there  is  no  immediate  or  necessary  connection  between 
his  enjoyment  of  the  program  and  its  cost  to  him.  To 
that  extent,  radio  programs  are  comparable  to  recrea- 
tional services  p^o^'ided  by  public  and  private  agencies 
through  taxation  and  philanthropic  contributions. 

It  is  clearly  not  feasible  to  ascribe  a  dollar  value  to 
the  enjoyment  derived  by  consimiers  from  socially- 
provided  recreational  facilities,  or  even  to  measure  that 
value  in  terms  of  the  cost  to  the  agencies  providing 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  recognized  as  sup- 
plementing or  substituting  for  those  other  forms  of 
recreation  included  in  the  personal  e.xpenditures  of 
consumers. 

Other  Socially  Financed  Consumption 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered,  for  the  most 
part,  those  social  expenditures  that  provide  goods  and 


Hitlliliii  vHhi  American  1  ihrary  Association,  Vol.  29,  May  193.5.  pp.  252-2.53. 
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services  similar  to  those  which  some  fjimilies  ami  in- 
dividuals purchase  for  themselves  out  of  their  private 
incomes.  Thus,  education,  medical  care,  recreation 
and  reading  are  ultinmte  consumption  items  appearuisr 
in  the  disbursements  of  most  families.  The  social 
expenditures  merely  provide  additional  increments  of 
these  various  it«ms  to  some  or  all  of  the  Nation's 
consumere. 

Beyond  these  obvious  consumption  services,  there  is 
a  broad  range  of  socially-financed  activities  that  con- 
tribute to  the  general  well-being  of  the  consuming 
public  but  are  only  remot«ly  connected  with  immediate 
consumption  needs.  Governmental  e.xpenditures  for 
such  fundamental  social  serN-ices  as  military  defense, 
pohce  and  fire  protection,  flood  ci)ntrol,  and  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  public  roads,  are  indispensable  to 
the  general  welfare  of  American  consumers,  but  it  would 
be  unrealistic  and  futile  to  attempt  to  allocate  their  ben- 


efits to  ()articular  groups  of  consumers,  or  to  add  tliem 
to  family  expenditures  as  ultimate  consumption  items. 
Between  such  basic  governmental  functions  and  the 
socially-provided  items  of  medical  care,  education, 
recreation,  and  libraries,  we  fintl  a  multitude  of  other 
governmental  functions  which  impuige  to  greater  or  less 
extent  on  the  welfare  of  the  individual  consuniei',  and 
yet  do  not  provide  a  measurable  addition  to  his  ultinuite 
consumption  needs.  It  should  be  apparent  from  the 
examples  given  above  that  there  is  no  single  criterion 
for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  under  the  heading  of 
national  consiunption  of  the  various  outlays  made  by 
Government  and  private  agencies.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  existence 
and  to  the  multiplicity  of  such  socially-financed  activi- 
ties, without  attempting  to  determine  just  which  ones 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ultimate  consump- 
tion of  the  Nation. 


SECTION  6.  COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  CONSUMPTION  STUDIES 


The  figures  shown  above  on  the  total  expenditures 
and  savings  of  American  consumers  '  uivite  comparison 
with  results  of  other  studies  of  national  consumption. 
Unfortunately,  no  other  study  has  as  yet  been  made  for 
1935-36;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cate- 
gories of  disbursement,  it  has  not  been  feasible  as  part 
of  the  present  study  to  assemble  material  from  industrial 
trade,  census,  and  other  governmental  sources  which 
might  provide  desirable  checks  on  the  1935-36  esti- 
mates.^ 

Several  estimates  of  the  Nation's  total  consumption 
expenditures  are  available  for  earlier  years,  but  only 
one  of  them  relates  to  a  year  later  than  1931.  Four 
studies  have  traced  back  the  national  consumption 
pattern  over  a  period  of  years.  Lough  presents  sepa- 
rate estimates  for  nine  of  the  years  from  1909  to  1931,^ 
Kuznets  for  each  year  from  1919  to  1935,^  Jordan  and 
Doane  for  each  year  from  1919  to  1930,^  and  War- 
burton  for  alternate  years  from  1919  to  1929.^  Four 
other  studies  have  dealt  with  the  single  year  1929 — 
those  made  by  Leven,  Moulton,  and  Warbiu"ton  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,^  by  Reed  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,*  by  Loeb,'  and  by  Lynd.'" 

Only  one  of  these  sets  of  estimates,  that  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  for  1929,  has  been  built  up  from  sample 
consumer  data  by  ascertainmg  the  consumption  de- 
mands of  various  types  of  families  and  individual  con- 

'  In  the  following  discussion,  the  estimates  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
refer  to  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  families  and  single  individuals,  exclusive  of 
the  consumption  of  institutional  residents.  Total  expenditures  would  be  increased 
by  only  1  percent  through  the  inclusion  of  the  disbursements  of  institutional  residents. 
See  section  4  above  and  table  12.  The  estimates  of  the  other  studies  quoted  cover 
part  or  all  of  the  institutional  population. 

-  See  above,  pp.  ."iT-SS  for  estimates  of  direct  personal  taxes:  p.  53  for  comparison  of 
savings  estimate  with  that  prepared  by  R.  W.  Goldschmidt;  and  p.  47  for  comparison 
of  medical  care  expenditures. 

3  Lough,  William  H.;  High  Level  Consumption:  Its  Behavior;  Its  Consequences, 
193,'),  pp.  23f.-347. 

<  Kuznets,  Simon;  National  Income  aiid  Capital  Formation,  19t9-3ti,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1937;  and  Kuznets.  Simon;  Commodity  Flow  and 
Capital  Formation.  Vol.  1,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  1938. 

'  Jordan,  Virgil,  and  Dnane.  R.  R.;  "The  American  Consumer  Market,"  The 
Business  Week,  April  27  through  September  7,  1932. 

^  Warburton,  riark;  "Value  of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  Its  Components, 
1919-29,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XXIX,  December 
I9:)4,  pp.  383-388. 

"  Leven,  Maiunce:  Moulton,  Harold  G.;  and  Warburton,  Clark;  America's  Capacity 
to  Consume,  the  Brookings  Institution.  1934,  pp.  2fiO-26.5.    The  estimates  of  income 
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sumers  at  different  income  levels,  and  weighting  the 
average  figures  in  each  group  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  that  group  in  the  entire  population.  The  other 
studies  utilized  statistical  material  from  the  Census  of 
Manufactures,  the  Census  of  Distribution,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  Government  reports  and  trade  sources  in  arriving 
at  "over-all"  estimates  of  national  expenditures  for 
different  types  of  goods  and  services. 

In  making  comparisons  with  any  of  these  studies,  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  part  of  such  differences  as  may 
be  found  are  attributable  to  dift'erences  in  definition 
and  classification  of  categories,  what  part  to  the 
different  methods  of  building  up  the  estimates,  and 
what  part  to  actual  changes  in  the  consumption  of  the 
American  people  from  one  year  to  another.  It  is, 
furthermore,  difficult  to  judge  how  much  of  such 
actual  changes  may  be  attributable  to  trends  in  con- 
sumption habits,  how  much  to  absolute  and  relative 
price  changes,  and  how  much  to  differences  in  income 
distribution  in  the  various  years.  Despite  these 
difficulties,  however,  some  light  on  the  reliability  of 
the  various  estimates  may  be  obtained  from  such 
comparisons. 

Estimates  oF  the  Brookings  Institution 

The  comparison  of  the  estimates  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  with  those  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting, 
since  the  same  general  method  and  the  same  type  of 
data  were  employed  in  both  cases.  Figures  from  the 
two  studies  have  been  brought  together  in  table  13, 
where  aggregate  and  percentage  disbursements  are 
shown  for  four  broad  categories  of  consumption,   for 

tiistribution  presented  in  this  volume  were  prepared  by  Maurice  Leven.  and  those 
for  average  consimiption  and  savings  at  various  inc-ome  levels  by  Clark  Warburton. 
Estimates  of  total  consumption  expenditures  and  total  savings  were  made  by  weight- 
ing Warburlon's  average  consumption  figures  by  Leven's  figiu^  on  the  number  of 
families  and  unattached  individuals  at  each  income  level. 

-  Reed.  Louis  S.:  The  Ahility  to  Pay  for  Medical  Care,  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  1933.  pp.  19-26. 

•  Loeb.  Harold  and  Associates;  The  Chart  of  Plenty,  1935.  pp.  73-121. 

'^  Lynd.  Robert  S.;  "The  People  as  Consumers,"  Recent  Social  Trends  in  the  United 
States.  1935,  Chapter  XVII. 
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gifts  and  direct  personal  taxes,  and  for  sa^'ings.  The 
basic  data  available  in  1929  did  not  pennit  a  more 
detailed  classification  of  expenditures  in  the  Brookings 
study. 

In  comparing  the  results  of  the  two  studies,  it  shoidd 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Brookings  average  patterns  of 
spending  were  developed  from  a  number  of  studies  of 
family  living  covering  dift'orent  years  between  1918  and 
1930  and  made  by  different  agencies  following  different 
definitions  and  methods.  None  of  these  studies  covered 
all  income  levels,  or  all  major  groups  of  consumers.  It 
was  necessary  to  biuld  up  the  average  patterns  from  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  most  suitable  of  the  existing 
studies.  The  resulting  patterns  do  not,  therefore, 
directly  represent  the  year  1929  but  were  felt  to  be 
reasonably  applicable  to  that  year.  Patterns  were 
developed  for  only  three  component  groups  of  con- 
sumers— farm  famihes,  nonfarm  families,  and  single 
individuals. 

Table   13. — Comparison  of  estimates  of  aggregate  consumer  dis- 
bursements for  1935-36  voith   Brookings  estimates  for  1929  ' 


-\ggregate  dis- 
bursements 
(in  millions) 

Percentage  of 
aggregate  dis- 
bursements 

Percentage  of 
aggregate  con- 
sumption ex- 
penditures 

CateETory  of  dishursement » 

Brook- 
ings, 
1929 

Na- 
tional 
Re- 
sources 
Com- 
mittee, 
1935-36 

Brook- 
ings, 
1929 

Na- 
tional 
Re- 
sources 
Com- 
mittee, 
1935-36 

Brook 
ings, 
1929 

Na- 
tional 
Re- 
sources 
Com- 
mittee, 
1935-36 

Current  consumption: 

Food.. 

$19,  833 

21,498 

11,097 

•21,440 

$16, 865 

16,  213 
6,293 

10.843 

21.4 

23.1 

11.9 

«23.  1 

28.5 

27.3 
10.6 
18.3 

26.9 

29.1 
15.0 
29.0 

33.6 

Shelter  and  home  mainte- 

32.3 

Attire  *              .--  - 

12.5 

Other  items  ' 

21.6 

All  consumption  items... 
Olds        

«  73. 868 

|«  1.300 

17,  782 

50.214 

f  2,  178 

\    '889 

5,978 

•79.5 

}    '1.4 

19.  1 

84.7 
f      3.7 
\     M.5 

10.1 

100.0 

100.0 

Taxes 

Savings  * 

AH  'Mt^mR 

92,950 

59,259 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Leven.  Maurice,  Mnulton,  Harold  G.,  and  Warburton,  Clark;  America's  Capacity 
to  Con.mme.  The  Brookings  Institution,  1934,  pp.  96,  280,  261,  265. 

'  For  e.xplanation  of  items  included  in  each  category  in  the  present  report,  see 
pp.  93-98. 

*  Includes  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnishings. 

*  Includes  clothing  and  personal  care. 

*  This  category  is  less  comparable  for  the  two  studies  than  are  the  other  categories 
of  current  consumption,  because  of  differences  in  the  items  included.  For  discus- 
sion, see  pp.  70-71. 

'  Separate  estimates  of  direct  taxes  and  contributions  for  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table purposes  are  I'resented  in  the  Brookings  study  only  for  families  with  incomes 
of  $3,100  and  over.  Outlays  for  gifts  and  taxes  made  by  families  with  incomes  under 
$3,100  and  by  all  unattached  individuals  are  included  under  the  heading  '*0ther 
living"  in  the  Brookings  report,  shown  here  as  "Other  items"  of  current  consump. 
tion.  Gifts  made  for  purposes  other  than  philanthropy  by  families  with  incomes 
of  $3,100  and  over  are  also  included  under  "Other  items." 

*  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  i)er- 
sonal  property  taxes. 

'  \  major  difference  in  the  savings  estimates  is  to  be  found  in  the  inclusion  in  the 
Brooking  estimate  of  savings  out  of  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  securities  and 
other  assets,  an  item  which  is  not  included  in  the  other  .stuily.  $6.2  billion  of  such 
capital  gains  were  included  in  the  Brookings  income  estimates. 

Savings 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between   the 
Brookings  tisrures  and  tiiose  of  tbe  National  Resources 


Committee  lies  in  the  estimates  for  savings.  The 
Brookings  estimate  amounts  to  $17.8  biUion,  or  19.1 
percent  of  income,  as  compared  witli  the  $6.0  billion  or 
10.1  percent  of  income  shown  in  the  present  study. 
The  Brookings  figure,  however,  includes  savings  out  of 
capital  gains  realized  from  the  sale  of  securities  and 
other  assets,  while  that  of  the  National  Kesources  Com- 
mittee does  not.  Even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
this  difference  in  coverage  by  subtracting  from  the 
Brookings  savings  figure  all  of  the  estimated  $6.2  billion 
of  capital  gains  in  1929,"  the  adjusted  savings  estimate 
is  still  nearly  twice  as  large  as  tlie  estimate  for 
1935-36. 

How  much,  it  may  be  questioned,  are  these  results  due 
to  differences  in  the  estimates  of  average  savings  at 
various  income  levels,  anil  how  much  to  differences  in 
the  Brookings  and  National  Resources  Committee's 
income  distributions  in  the  2  yeai-s?  An  indication  of 
the  relative  miportance  of  these  two  factors  may  be 
obtained,  first,  by  comparing  the  average  percent  of 
income  saved  at  each  income  level  jis  estimated  in  the 
two  stutlies,  and  secondly,  by  comparing  the  two  income 
distributions. 

In  neither  study,  as  previously  pointed  out,'^  do  pos- 
itive savings  appear  in  the  average  spending  pattern  of 
families  until  the  $1 ,250  income  level  is  reached.  Above 
this  figure  the  estimates  of  savings  appear  to  be  sur- 
prisingly close.  The  Brookings  averages  run  somewhat 
above  those  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  up 
to  the  income  level  $3,000-.$4.000,  correspond  exactly 
at  this  level,  and  run  somewhat  below  the  National 
Resources  Committee  averages  above  $4,000.  For  com- 
bined income  classes  above  $20,000.  the  savings  percent- 
ages (both  based  mainly  on  extrapolation)  are  prac- 
tically identical — 50.6  percent  in  the  Brookings  study 
and  50.7  percent  in  the  present  report — but  since  the 
Brookings  study  indicates  an  average  income  for  the 
$20,000  and  over  group  considerably  liigher  than  the 
average  income  shown  by  the  present  study  for  1935-36, 
it  is  clear  that  the  percentages  of  mcome  saved  at  suc- 
cessive income  levels  above  $20,000  are,  in  general, 
somewhat  lower  in  the  Brookings  than  in  the  present 
estunates. 

The  correspondence  of  the  estimates  is  perhaps  some- 
what more  apparent  than  real,  since  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  the  adjustment  for  capital  ,s;ains  saved 
at  the  different  income  levels.  Logically,  it  woidd  be 
expected  that  the  inclusion  of  realized  capital  gains  in 
income  wtiuld  result  in  liigher  average  savings  in  the 
Brookings  study,  at  least  at  the  upper  income  levels 


'<  See  p.  70  below,  footnote  13. 
i>  See  above,  pp.  19-20. 
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where  such  gains  become  of  appreciable  magnitude.'' 
However,  exainiiiation  of  the  data  on  which  the  1929 
patterns  were  based  suggests  that  the  savings  percent- 
ages, even  at  the  top  income  levels,  were  actually 
affected  very  little  by  the  inclusion  of  realized  capital 
gains  as  an  item  of  current  income." 

The  similarity  of  the  estimates  in  the  two  studies 
therefore  appears  to  reflect  a  genuine  similarity  in 
habits  of  savmg  in  the  2  years,  which  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  changes  between  1929  and  1935-36 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  other  factors.'^ 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  cost  of  living  adjustments 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  two  spending  pat- 
terns greatly  out  of  line.  The  Brookings  $1,000  to 
$1,500  level,  for  example,  would  correspond  in  terms  of 
real  mcome  with  an  $813  to  $1,220  level  in  1935-36  and 
the  $3,000  to  $4,000  level  in  1929  with  a  $2,439  to 
$3,252  level  in  the  latter  year."'  The  general  effect  of 
adjusting  tor  differences  in  real  income  woidd  therefore 
be  to  bring  the  estimates  at  the  upper  income  levels 
into  somewhat  closer  agreement,  but  to  ^\'iden  the  dis- 
crepancy at  the  lower  income  levels. 

This  general  correspondence  of  the  Brookings  and 
the  National  Resom'ces  Conmiittee  patterns  of  saving 
at  different  income  levels  suggests  that  the  difference 
m  the  national  aggregates  of  savings  must  be  attributed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  differences  in  the  number  of  fami- 
lies at  the  higher  mcome  levels — that  is,  to  differences 
in  the  income  distributions  shown  by  the  two  studies. 
Comparison  of  the  two  income  distributions  supports 
this  conclusion,  revealing  a  distinctly  larger  proportion 


"  Capital  gains  would  presumably  affect  the  savings,  but  not  the  expenditure  figtires 
on  the  schedules  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Brookings  spending  patterns.  This  doe.s  not 
imply,  of  course,  that  all  of  the  amounts  received  by  families  as  realized  capital  gains 
are  saved;  some  of  such  gains  are  undoubtedly  used  for  current  consumption  and  for 
gifts  and  personal  taxes.  But  the  effect  of  these  receipts  on  consumer  expenditures 
has  already  been  recorded  on  the  schedules  obtained  from  the  sample  of  families 
studied,  and  the  treatment  of  capital  gains  in  the  subsequent  analysis  of  the  data  does 
not  change  these  expenditure  figures.  Similarly,  of  course,  capital  losses,  if  deducted 
from  income,  are  deducted  also  from  the  savings  figures  shown  on  the  schedules. 

Thus  the  inclusion  of  capital  gains  as  an  item  of  income  would  {theoretically,  at 
least)  increase  the  national  estimate  of  consumer  income  and  that  of  consumer  savings 
by  the  same  total  amount,  but  would  have  no  effect  on  the  national  estimates  of 
consumer  expenditures  derived  from  the  data. 

The  average  expenditure  pattern  at  the  higher  income  levels,  where  most  of  the 
capital  gains  occur,  would,  however,  be  afliected  by  the  inclusion  of  capital  gains  in 
income,  since  the  group  of  families  at  a  given  income  level  would  be  changed. 

The  change  in  average  expenditures  at  the  higher  income  levels,  in  conjunction  with 
the  change  in  the  number  of  families  in  these  levels,  would  necessarily  be  just  suiBci- 
ent  to  keep  the  national  aggregate  of  expenditures  constant.  Similarly,  the  change 
in  the  average  savings  at  the  higher  income  levels,  in  conjunction  with  the  change  in 
the  weighting  of  these  levels, would  affect  the  national  aggregate  of  savings  just  suffici- 
ently to  cover  the  net  aggregate  receipts  of  realized  capital  gains. 

'*  Only  one  of  the  studies  of  family  expenditures  available  as  a  basis  for  the  Brook- 
ings average  spending  patterns  included  a  significant  number  of  families  with  capital 
gains. 

15  While  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  would  permit  increased  savings,  the  rise 
in  the  effective  surtax  rates  between  1929  and  1935-36  might  well  have  tended  toward  a 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  income  saved  at  the  very  high  income  levels. 

'«  Data  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Division,  l'  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  indicate 
a  drop  in  the  cost  ofliving  index  from  99.5  in  1929  to  80.9  in  1935-36.  The  index  for  1929 
appears  in  Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Living.  December  15,  1937.  The  index  for  1935-36  is 
based  on  a  special  computation  made  by  the  Bureau. 


of  families  and  single  individuals  m  the  liigher  income 
levels  ni  the  Brookings  estimates  for  1929. 

Direct  evidence  of  the  significant  effects  of  this  differ- 
ence in  income  distriljution  on  the  national  savings 
aggregates  arrived  at  in  the  two  studies  may,  moreover, 
be  obtahied  by  weighting  the  Brookings  average  savings 
figures  at  the  different  income  levels  by  the  income 
distiibution  es'timated  for  1935-36  by  the  National 
Resouices  Committee. 

This  procedure  gives  a  figure  of  $6.4  billion  as  the 
estimate  of  national  aggregate  savings  that  would  have 
been  obtamed  for  1935-36  if  the  percentage  figures  for 
siivings  shown  in  the  Brookings  patterns  had  been  used 
instead  of  the  percentage  figures  shown  in  the  consump- 
tion patterns  developed  by  the  National  Resources 
Conunittee.  This  $6.4  biUion  represents  10.7  percent 
of  consumer  income  in  1935-36,  and  compares  very 
closely  with  the  $6  billion  and  10.1  percent  of  income 
shown  by  the  present  report.''^ 

Gifts  and  Direct  Personal  Taxes 

With  the  data  at  its  disposal,  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion did  not  find  it  possible  to  build  up  sepanite  esti- 
mates of  aggregate  gifts  and  aggregate  direct  personal 
tax  payments  on  the  basis  of  average  figures  tor  each 
income  level,  as  was  done  by  the  National  Resources 
Conmiittee.  The  Brookings  report  does,  however, 
present  a  combined  estimate  of  $1.3  billion  for  direct 
taxes  and  pliUanthropic  contributions  made  in  1929  by 
families  in  income  classes  above  $3,100.  This  estimate, 
shown  in  table  13,  was  assumed  to  account  for  the 
preponderant  share  of  total  family  outlays  for  direct 
taxes  and  for  gifts  for  pliilanthropic  and  charitable  pur- 
poses.'* No  estimates  were  made  of  gifts  and  direct 
personal  taxes  paid  by  famiUes  in  the  lower  income 
groups  or  by  single  individuals,  or  of  gifts  made  for 
purposes  other  than  philanthropy  by  families  with 
mcomes  above  $3,100.  In  analyzing  the  budget 
studies  upon  which  the  spending  patterns  were  based, 
such  outlays  were  included  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion in  the  category  "other  living  expenses." 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  figure  of  $21.4 
billion  shown  for  the  Brookings  study  in  table  13  under 
"other  items  of  cun-ent  consumption"  covers  an 
appreciable  amount  of  outlay  properly  classified  under 
the  heading  of  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  these  disburse- 
ments. 

'^  The  extent  to  which  the  difference  in  aggregate  savings  is  due  to  differences  in 
income  distribution  rather  than  to  differences  in  average  patterns  of  savings  may 
also  be  demonstrated  by  the  converse  procedure.  When  the  National  Resources 
Conunittee  average  savings  figures  at  different  income  levels  are  applied  against  the 
Brookings  income  distribution  for  1929,  the  resulting  aggregate  savings  amount  to 
$20.1  billion,  or  21.6  percent  of  the  1929  income— slightly  higher  than  the  19.1  percent 
shown  in  the  Brookings  report. 

1*  See  America's  Capacity  to  Consume,  pp.  95-96. 
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Consumption  Expenditures 

The  Brookiiijjs  estimate  of  $73,868  million  for  current 
consimiption  items  in  1929  exceeds  by  almost  $24 
billion  the  estimate  of  current  consumption  expend- 
itures in  1935-36  made  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee.  Even  if  we  made  an  allowance  of  $2  or 
$3  billion  in  the  Brookings  estimates  for  those  gifts  and 
perst)nal  taxes  that  are  included  in  the  "other  items" 
categoiy,  the  Brookings  figure  would  still  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $21  billion  greater  than  the  estimate 
of  $50  billion  expenditures  for  current  consumption  in 
1935-36." 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  of  national 
income  hidicate  that  the  total  hicome  produced  was 
about  $22  billion  larger  in  1929  than  in  1 935-36, ^^  so 
that  disbursements  for  all  current  consumption  would 
naturally  be  gi-eater  in  1929,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  income  saved  was  probably  somewhat 
larger  in  1929  than  in  1935-36.  Table  13  indicates 
that  aggregate  disbursements  for  each  of  the  four  cate- 
goiies  of  goods  and  services  were  also  greater  in  1929, 
but  not  proportionately  greater.  Tliis  becomes  evi- 
dent when  comparison  of  the  estimates  is  made  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  allocation  of  expenditures  to  the  differ- 
ent categories  of  consumption. 

The  Brookmgs  estimates  show  smaller  percentages 
of  aggregate  consumption  expenditures  devoted  to 
food  and  to  shelter  and  home  maintenance,  and  some- 
what liigher  percentages  devoted  to  attire  and  to  other 
items.  The  pronounced  difference  in  the  estimated 
percentage  of  aggregate  expenditure  devoted  to  "other 
items" — 29  percent  as  compared  \vith  22  percent — 
can  be  explained  only  partially  by  the  inclusion  of  some 
gifts  and  personal  taxes  in  the  Brookings  estimate  for 
tliis  category. 

Changing  price  levels  and  price  relationships  may  well 
accoimt  for  part  of  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
aggi'egate  disbursements  going  to  the  various  classes 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  2  years,  but  om-  knowledge 
of  how  changes  in  relative  prices  affect  the  way  con- 
sumers spend  a  given  income  is  so  limited  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  quantitative  adjustments  of  the 
estimates  to  aOow  for  such  price  changes. 

Similarity  of  Average  Spending 
Patterns  in   1929  and  in   1935-36 

The  question  again  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  aggregate  expenditmes 

'« Some  allowance  should  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  Brookings  estimates 
include  the  exjtenditures  of  persons  living  in  quasi-institutional  Eroui)S.  In  the 
opiK)site  direction,  allowance  might  be  made,  of  course,  for  the  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  consumers  between  1929  and  1935-36. 

">  See  Nathan,  Robert  R.,  Income  in  the  United  Stales,  19t9-S7,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  rmnmerce,  U.  S.  Dei)artment  of  Commerce,  November  193K.  tables  1 
and  3.  For  estimate  of  income  produced  during  the  t2-montb  period  from  July  1935 
through  June  ]93fi.  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  34. 
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are  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  differences  in  the  average 
expenditure  patterns  at  the  various  income  levels,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  differences  in  the  magnitude  and 
distribution  of  consiuner  income  in  the  2  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  savings,  average  expenditures  at 
each  income  level  in  the  Brookings  figures  are  found  to 
diverge  very  little  from  the  patterns  for  identical  income 
levels  in  the  present  study.  Despite  differences  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  other  factors  in  the  2  years,  the  gen- 
eral level  and  slopes  of  the  income-expenditure  curves 
for  the  four  categories  of  current  consumption  appear  to 
be  remarkably  similar. 

In  the  case  of  the  spending  patterns  for  families,  we 
find  a  very  close  similarity  for  the  income  classes  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $5,000,  with  some  divergence  in  the 
patterns  for  the  low  and  the  liigh  income  levels.  Even 
these  are  not  markedly  different,  except  perhaps  for 
incomes  below  $1,000. 

For  the  income  class  $3,000  to  .$4,000,  the  Brookings 
estimate  shows  24  percent  of  mcome  devoted  to  food, 
25  percent  to  shelter,  12  percent  to  attire,  and  24  per- 
cent to  "other  living,"  mcludmg  gifts  and  personal 
taxes.  The  correspondmg  pattern  from  the  present 
study  shows  23  percent  of  income  devoted  to  food,  27 
percent  to  shelter,  11  percent  to  attire,  and  24  percent 
to  "other  livmg,"  also  mcluding  gifts  and  personal 
taxes.  As  indicated  above,  the  proportion  of  income 
saved  was  identical  in  the  two  studies,  accountuig  for 
the  remaining  15  percent. 

The  Brookings  patterns  for  the  mcome  levels  below 
$3,000  show  somewhat  higher  percentages  of  income 
used  for  food  and  smaller  percentages  for  shelter  than 
do  the  National  Resources  Conmiittee  patterns  for  the 
same  income  levels.  For  the  upper  income  levels,  the 
situation  is  reversed,  with  the  Brookhigs  patterns  show- 
mg  relatively  lower  percentages  of  income  used  for  food 
and  relatively  higher  percentages  for  shelter.  Ex- 
penditures for  attire  occupy  a  somewhat  more  important 
place  in  the  Brookings  patterns  for  all  except  the  high- 
est income  levels — rangmg  up  to  15  percent  of  total 
mcome  for  families  with  uicomes  below  $1,000.  The 
present  study  shows  families  in  this  income  class  spend- 
ing only  12  percent  of  mcome  for  clothuig  and  personal 
care.  Expenditures  for  other  livmg  are  somewhat  less 
for  the  lower  income  classes  in  the  Brookuigs  pattern 
than  in  the  present  study,  and  somewhat  more  for  the 
upper  income  classes. 

The  spending  patterns  for  suigle  individuals  do  not 
show  as  close  an  agreement  as  do  the  family  patterns 
presented  m  the  two  studies.  This  is  not  surprising,  in 
view  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  consumption 
data  for  single  individuals  ui  1929,  and  the  hmitations 
of  the  somewhat  scanty  data  available  for  constructing 
the  individual  spending  patterns  in  the  present  report. 
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Even  so,  the  income-expenditure  curves  for  food, 
shelter,  and  other  items  are  reasonably  close.  The 
most  marked  difi'erences  between  the  two  sets  of  esti- 
mates occiu"s  in  the  expenditures  for  attire,  which  are 
conspicuously  higher  in  the  Brookings  estimates  for 
every  income  level. 

Further  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  spending 
patterns  in  the  two  studies  is  obtained  by  using  the 
same  procediu-e  that  was  used  in  comparing  the 
aggregate  savings  estimates — that  is,  by  weightuig  the 
average  speniling  patterns  from  the  Brookings  study 
by  the  1935-36  income  distribution  and  comparing 
the  resulting  national  figures  with  the  national  aggre- 
gate expenditures  obtained  in  the  present  study.  This 
procedure  yields  estimates  for  1935-36  showing  29.5 
percent  of  total  consumer  income  disbursed  for  food, 
24.9  percent  for  shelter,  13.7  percent  for  attire,  and 
21.2  percent  for  all  other  consimiption  items  and  for 
gifts  and  personal  taxes.  These  percentages  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  studj^  based  on  1935-36 
patterns  of  spending;  as  summarized  in  table  13,  the 
present  estimates  show  28.5  percent  of  total  consumer 
income  disbursed  for  food,  27.3  percent  for  shelter, 
10.6  percent  for  attire,  and  23.5  percent  for  all  other 
items  except  savings.-' 

Although  conclusions  drawn  from  these  comparisons 
must  be  of  a  tentative  nature,  the  implications  suggested 
by  the  similarity  of  the  spendmg  patterns  in  the  two 
studies  are  of  real  importance.  It  appears  probable, 
from  the  evidence  given,  that  the  way  consumers 
spend  a  given  income  changes  relatively  little  over  a 
period  of  years,  so  that  variations  from  year  to  year 
in  the  total  consumer  expenditures  of  the  Nation  are 
primarily  due  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumers by  income  level.  Even  changes  in  price  levels 
and  price  relationships,  which  have  been  ignored  in 
these  comparisons,  apparently  have  only  a  limited 
effect  on  the  percentage  allocation  of  income  among 
the  major  categories  of  disbursement. 

Effect  of  Differences  in  Consumer  Incomes 
in  the  Two  Years 

Whde  it  is  clear  from  the  above  comparisons  that 
differences  in  the  income  distributions  shown  in  the 
two  studies  account  for  much  of  the  differences  in  the 
national  expenditure  estimates,  it  is  not  possible  to 
attribute  the  entire  difference  in  the  income  estimates 
themselves  to  actual  changes  in  consumer  incomes  be- 
tween 1929  and  1935-36.     It  is  evident  from  a  careful 


21  Conversely,  when  the  National  Resources  Committee  expenditure  patterns  are 
used  with  the  Brookings  income  distributions,  the  resulting  percentages— 20.9  percent 
for  food.  23.4  percent  for  shelter,  9.6  percent  for  attire,  and  24.5  percent  for  other 
current  consumption— compare  with  the  following  corresponding  Brookings  per- 
centages for  1920—21.4,  23.1,  11.9,  and  24.5. 


comparison  of  the  two  income  studies  that  some  of  the 
differences  in  results  must  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
agreement  in  methodology.^^  A  large  part  of  the 
differences,  however,  imdoubtedly  reflects  an  actual 
dift'erence  in  the  distribution  of  consumers  by  income 
level  in  the  2  years. 

The  fact  that  total  national  mcome  m  1929  was  much 
larger  than  total  national  income  in  1935-36  would  of 
itself  cause  some  difference  in  the  national  aggregate 
expenditures  for  the  2  years,  even  though  the  average 
pattern  of  spending  at  each  income  level  and  the 
degree  of  equality  of  income  distribution — that  is,  the 
proportion  of  the  total  income  received  by  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  Nation's  consumers — remained  the  same.^^ 

Consumer  income  in  1929  was  estmiated  in  the 
Brooldngs  study  at  almost  $93  bilUon.  In  terms  of 
1935-36  prices,  this  would  have  meant  a  total  con- 
sumer income  of  approximately  $75  billion  dollars. 
Assuming  there  had  been  a  total  consumer  income  of 
this  size  in  1935-36,  with  other  factors  remaining  un- 
changed, the  percentages  of  income  going  to  expendi- 
tures for  food,  shelter,  and  attire,  would  have  been 
somewhat  lower  than  the  percentages  shown  in  table 
13,  and  the  percentages  going  to  other  consumption 
items,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  sa\angs  woidd 
have  been  greater.  With  the  exception  of  expenditures 
for  attire,  these  variations  would  have  been  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  account  for  at  least  part  of  the  differ- 
ences found  between  the  1929  and  the  1935-36  esti- 
mates.^^ 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  any 
of  the  differences  in  national  consumption  expenditures 
found  in  the  two  studies  can  be  attributed  to  changes 
in  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income  rather 
than  to  changes  in  the  total  amount  of  income  dis- 
tributed. The  Brookings  and  the  National  Resources 
Committee  income  estimates  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
parable to  yield  evidence  on  this  point,  and  no  data 
are  available  from  any  other  source  to  indicate  whether 
the  disparity  in  the  division  of  total  income  among 
different  groups  of  consumers  was  greater  or  less  in 
1935-36  than  in  1929. 

Estimates  by  Reed  for  the 
Committee  on  Costs  o(  Medical  Care 

A  second  important  study  of  national  consumption  in 
1929  is  that  prepared  by  Louis  S.  Reed  for  the  report  of 

2'  See  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  34. 

"  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  .\ppendix  C  to  calculate  the  effects  on  national 
expenditures  of  differences  in  the  size  of  total  consumer  income,  other  factors  remain- 
ing the  same.     See  section  2  of  Appendix  C. 

*<  This  adjustment  of  the  national  income  to  allow  for  broad  differences  in  the  cost 
of  living  between  1929  and  1935-36  ignc)res,  of  course,  the  question  of  changing  price 
relationships  mentioned  on  p.  71  above. 
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the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  These 
estimates,  based  cliieliy  upon  data  from  Census  and 
trade  sources,  covered  about  25  different  categories  of 
consumer  disbursement.  The  results  have  been 
grouped  and  summed  in  table  14  to  correspond  as  closelj- 
as  possible  to  the  categories  listed  there.  These  esti- 
mates derived  from  "over-all"  industrial  data  may  thus 
be  compared  with  the  Brookings  estimates  for  1929  de- 
rived from  sample  consumption  data,  and  the  Lough 
estimates  for  the  same  year,  based  on  industrial  data, 
as  well  as  with  the  estimates  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  for  1935-36. 

Reed's  estimate  of  savings,  which  does  not  include 
savings  from  capital  gains,  is  somewhat  less  than  tiie 
Brookings  figure  even  if  we  deduct  from  the  latter  esti- 
mate all  of  the  estimated  $6.2  billion  of  capital  gains 
received  by  consumers  in  that  year. 

The  savings  figure  given  in  Reed's  estimates  indi- 
cates that  total  consumer  savings  were  equal  to  1 1  per- 
cent of  total  mcome  m  1929,  a  figure  that  conforms 
closely  to  the  10.5  percent  shown  by  Lough  for  the  same 
year,  and  the  10.1  percent  shown  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  estimates  for  1935-36.  These  three 
sets  of  estimates  show  almost  identical  percentages  of 
income  devoted  to  direct  personal  taxes — 1.5  percent, 
1.3  percent,  and  1.5  percent,  respectively. 

The  Reed  estimate  for  gifts,  amounting  to  $992  mil- 
lion or  1.1  percent  of  income,  includes  only  expenditures 
for  "religion,"  and  is  therefore  more  nearly  comparable 
with  the  National  Resources  Committee  estimate  of 
contributions  made  by  famiUes  to  the  church  and  other 
religious  organizations  than  to  the  figures  for  total 
gifts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  estuuate, 
available  only  for  families,  likewise  amounts  to  1.1 
percent  of  the  estimated  total  family  income  in  1935-36.^^ 

As  tables  13  and  14  indicate,  the  estimates  made  by 
Reed  of  dollar  expenditures  in  1929  for  three  of  the 
broad  categories  of  current  consumption  are  remarkably 
similar  to  the  Brookings  and  Lough  estimates  for  the 
same  year.  Reed  shows  greater  expenditures  for 
"other  items"  of  consmnption,  but  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  included  in  this 
figure  a  residual  simi  of  $4.3  billion  which  was  not 
allocated  to  specific  items  of  disbursement  but  was 
obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  independently 
obtained  estimate  of  total  national  income  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  24  categories  of  disbursement  for 
which  separate  estimates  were  made.^°  When  this 
amount  is  deducted,  the  Reed  estimate  of  total  current 
consumption  plus  gifts  is  very  near  the  Brookings  esti- 
mate— or  $74,081  million  as  compared  with  $73,868 
million. 


Estimates  by  Lough 

In  his  book,  HkjIi  Level  Consumption,  William  H. 
Lough  presents  estimates  of  expenditures  of  American 
consumers  for  some  250  separate  items  for  9  of  the  years 
from  1909  to  1931.  The  figures,  like  those  prepared  by 
Reed,  were  based  primarily  on  over-all  industrial  data. 
The  results  for  1929  have  been  regrouped  so  that  the 
major  categories  of  disbursement  might  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  classification  observed  by  the 
National  Resources  Committee  estimates  for  1935-36. 
The  two  sets  of  estimates  are  compared  in  table  14. 

Table   14. — Comparison  of  estimates  of  aggregate  consumer  dis- 
bursements for  1935-36  with  two  eslimales  for  1929  ' 


Aggregate  disburse- 
ments (in  millions) 

Percentage  of  aggregate 
disbursements 

Caregory  of  disbursement ' 

Reed 
1929 

Lough 
1929 

Na- 
tional 
Re- 
sources 
Com- 
mittee 
1935-36 

Reed 
1929 

Lough 
1929 

Na- 
tional 
Re- 
sources 
Com- 
mittee 
1935-36 

Current  cimsumption: 
Food: 

Purchased-         

$20,105 
1,909 

$14,753 
2.112 

22.6 
2.2 

24  9 

3.6 

All  food 

$19, 351 

22,014 

16,865 

21.3 

24.8 

28.5 

Shelter    and    home    main- 
tenance: 
Housing: 

Money  expense. 

7,221 
4,424 

7.125 
2,381 

8.1 
5.0 

12  0 

Imputed  value 

4.0 

All  housing 

13.060 

11,645 

9.306 

14.3 

13.1 

16.0 

Household  operation 

Furnishings. 

5,142 
4,594 

7,021 
4,517 

5,285 
1,422 

5.6 
5.1 

7.9 
5.1 

8.9 
2  4 

All  shelter  and  home 
maintenance- 

22,796 

23,183 

16,  213 

25.0 

26.1 

27.3 

.\ttire: 

Clothing- - 

9,911 
1,078 

10,  615 
1,292 

5,261 
1.032 

11.0 
1.2 

11.9 
1.5 

8.9 

1.7 

.\11  attire-- - 

10. 989 

11,907 

6.293 

12.2 

13.4 

10.6 

Other  items: 

7,882 
2,762 
3,068 

7,158 
2,498 
2  904 

3,781 

884 

2  2n.'i 

8.7 
3.1 
3.4 
3.8 
1.8 
.9 
.9 
5.3 

ao 
as 

3.2 
3.9 
1.9 
.9 
.8 
.5 

6.4 

Other  transportation-,. 
Medical  care.  ... 

1.5 
3.7 

3,  420        3.  441   1     1_  M3 

2.8 

Tobacco 

1,600 
888 
898 

4,727 

1,688 
804 
680 
415 

966 
551 
506 
307 

1.6 

.9 

Education 

.9 

.5 

.\11  other  items 

25.246 

19,588 

10, 843 

27.9 

22.0 

18.3 

AU    consumption 

itA»"s 

78,381 
'992 
1.417 

10,000 

76.  692 
1.712 
1,196 
9,300 

50.214 
2.178 
>889 
5.978 

86.4 

<1.1 

1.5 

11.0 

88.3 
1.9 
1.3 

10.  S 

84.  7 

Gifts. . 

3  7 

Taxes 

Savings 

•1.5 
10  1 

.\11  items 

90,790 

88,900 

59,  2.59 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

»  See  table  lOA. 

"  See  Thf  Ability  to  Pay  for  Medical  Care,  table  3,  pp.  20  and  103. 


'  Reed,  Louis  S.,  The  Ability  to  Pay  for  Medical  Care,  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Committee  on  Cost-s  of  Medical  Care,  1933.  p.  20,  and  Lough.  W.  n,.  High  I  ere  I 
Consumption,  1935,  pp.  236-247.  For  purposes  of  this  comparison  the  items  shown  by 
Lough  and  by  Reed  have  been  reclassified  so  as  to  make  the  groupings  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  definitions  used  in  the  present  report.  In  some  cases  this 
involved  dividing  Lough's  items  into  2  or  3  parts  and  reallocating  them  to  the  appro- 
priate categories;.  The  division  was  necessarily  on  an  arbitrary  i>asis.  The  total  for 
all  items  as  shown  by  Lough  (p.  2;J0)  and  the  total  shown  above  differ  slightly  becaui* 
the  iteni  of  union  and  other  association  dues,  considered  as  an  occupational  expense 
in  the  present  report,  has  been  omitted, 

*  For  e.\planation  of  items  included  in  each  calegorv  in  the  present  report,  see 
pp.  93-98. 

^  This  category  is  less  comparable  for  the  3  studies  than  are  the  other  categories  of 
current  consumption,  because  of  differences  in  the  items  included.  For  discussion, 
see  pp.  70-71  and  73. 

•  Reed's  estimate  for  gifts  includes  only  gifts  for  "religion. " 

'  Ta.\e«  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes.  \h)\\  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  i>roj)erty  taxes. 
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Lough's  estimate  of  aggrreg:ate  income  in  1929  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  estimates  shown  for  Reed 
and  for  the  Brookuigs  study,  but  is  somewhat  higher 
than  either  of  these  estimates  if  we  adjust  the  Reed 
figure  by  deducting  the  residual  sum  of  $4.3  biUion 
which  is  not  allocated  to  specific  items  of  disbursement, 
and  the  Brookings  figure  by  deducting  the  $6.2  billion 
of  capital  gains. -"^ 

vSavings  in  1929  are  estimated  by  Lough  at  $9,300 
million  as  compared  with  the  $10,000  million  estimate 
of  Reed.  The  portion  of  total  mcome  saved  is  thus 
10.. 5  percent,  about  the  same  percentage  as  is  shown 
by  Reed,  and  also  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee estimates  for  1935-36.  The  estimate  of  direct 
taxes  presented  by  Lough  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
Reed  estimate,  but  represents  about  the  same  percent 
of  total  income  as  is  shown  by  the  other  studies. 

Lough's  estimate  of  gifts  includes  gifts  to  philan- 
thropic and  charitable  agencies  as  well  as  religion,  and 
is  naturally  much  higher  than  the  estimate  given  by 
Reed.  The  National  Resources  Committee  estimate 
for  total  gifts  hi  1935-36  is  still  higher,  since  it  includes 
gifts  exchanged  among  consumers,  as  well  as  gifts  to 
religious  and  philanthropic  organizations.  Since  these 
gifts  represent  only  transfers  of  income  among  con- 
sumers, they  result  inevitably  in  double  counting  in  the 
national  expenditures  totals.  Such  transfers  of  income 
naturally  do  not  appear  in  the  national  aggregates 
derived  from  census  data  and  similar  sources. 

The  estimate  made  by  Lough  of  total  consumption 
expenditures  falls  between  the  corresponding  estimates 
presented  for  Brookings  and  for  Reed,  but  if  the  esti- 
mates are  adjusted  to  cover  the  same  items  we  find  that 
Lough's  estimate  is  higher  than  either  of  the  other  esti- 
mates for  1929.  The  discrepancy  is  due  mainly  to 
Lough's  higher  estimate  for  food.  His  estimates  for 
shelter  anfl  attire  are  also  sliglitly  higher,  but  the  differ- 
ences are  not  striking. 

When  we  compare  the  various  sets  of  estimates  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  allocation  of  disbursements,  it 
appears  that  the  Lough  estimates  are  most  nearly  in 
accord  wath  those  of  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

"  See  pp.  69  and  70  above. 


Table  14  presents  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  Reed, 
Lough,  and  National  Resoui'ces  Committee  estimates  in 
terms  of  the  percentages  of  aggregate  disbursements  for 
various  items  of  current  consumption,  as  well  as  for 
gifts,  personal  taxes,  and  savings.  Lough's  and  Reed's 
estimates,  it  will  be  observed,  show  somewhat  smaller 
proportions  of  income  devoted  to  food,  housing,  and 
household  operation,  and  somewhat  larger  proportions 
devoted  to  clothing,  fiu-nishings,  automobile,  other 
transportation,  recreation,  and  tobacco.^*  As  noted 
earlier,  the  direction  of  many  of  these  differences  be- 
tween the  1929  and  the  1935-36  spending  patterns  is 
in  line  with  what  might  be  expected  from  the  differences 
in  the  size  of  the  national  income  in  the  2  years.  With 
the  smaller  national  income  in  1935-36,  larger  propor- 
tions of  income  would  be  used  for  necessity  items  such 
as  food  and  housing,  while  somewhat  smaller  proportions 
would  be  spent  for  such  dispensable  items  as  automo- 
biles and  recreation. ^^ 

Comparison  with  the  results  of  the  other  studies  of 
national  consumption  for  1929  '" — those  of  Kuznets, 
Jordan  and  Doane,  Loeb,  Lynd,  and  Warburton — in- 
volve even  more  difficulties  than  those  already  under- 
taken, because  of  the  many  variations  in  the  definitions 
and  classification  of  items  followed.  No  attempt  will 
be  made,  therefore,  to  present  the  residts  of  such 
comparisons.'' 

The  comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  present  study 
of  national  consumption  with  those  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  of  Reed  and  Lough  may  appear  to  raise 
questions  rather  than  to  answer  them.  Yet  despite 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  comparisons, 
the  discussion  presented  above  provides  a  general  indi- 
cation of  the  reliability  of  the  results  so  far  obtained  in 
this  relatively  new  field  of  statistical  inquiry.  It 
suggests  also,  of  course,  the  need  for  continuing  research 
in  the  field. 


'^  As  indicated  above,  tobacco  expenditures  in  193.5-36  are  probably  somewhat 
underestimated  in  this  report.    See  footnote  6a.  p.  47. 

2*  See  Appendix  C,  section  2. 

31  See  p.  68  above. 

3'  Comparisons  with  the  results  of  some  of  these  studies,  notably  those  of  Kuznets 
for  1935.  will  be  included  in  a  subsequent  report  on  family  expenditures,  where 
estimates  for  a  more  detailed  list  of  goods  and  services  will  be  presented. 
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Table  1  A. — Aggregate  outlay  of  American  consiitiiers '  in  7  income  groups  for  cnnsvmption,  savings,  and  gifts  and  personal  lares,-  19So-S6 


Aggregate  outlay  for— 

Income  group 

individuals 

.\ggregate  income 

Current  consump- 
tion 

Savings 

Gifts  and  personal 
taxes' 

Number 

Percent 

.V  mount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

T,<iwpr  thirH — nndpr  $780 

13, 152,  766 
13,162,767 

33.3 
33.3 

$6, 190 
14,164 

10.4 
23.9 

$7,226 
13,890 

14.4 

27.7 

-$1,207 
-252 

-20.2 
-4.2 

$171 
616 

5  6 

Middle  third— $7SO-$1,450.- 

Upper  third— $1,450  and  over: 

$l,450-$2,000                     —      .         -                -        .  - 

5, 973,  765 

4,  434,  085 

1,  818,  269 

748,  590 

17S,  0,58 

15.2 
11.2 
4.6 
1.9 
.5 

10,  035 
10,  577 
6,644 
5,839 
5,820 

16.9 
17.9 
11.2 
9.9 
9.8 

9,164 
9,043 
5,125 
3,529 
2,237 

18.3 
18.0 
10.2 
7.0 
4.4 

462 
1,069 
1,176 
1,897 
2,833 

7.7 
17.9 
19.6 
31.8 
47.4 

409 
465 
343 
413 
750 

13  3 

$2,00O-$3,000 

$3,000-$5,000 

11  2 

$5,00O-$15,000 - 

13  5 

$15,000  and  over 

24.5 

Total — upper  third  ...     .             . 

13,  152,  767 

33.4 

38,915 

65.7 



29,098 

57.9 

7,437 

124.4 

2,380 

77  6 

.\11  income  groups 

39,  458,  300 

100.0 

59,259 

100.0 

50,214 

100.0 

6,978 

100.0 

3,067 

100  0 

1  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups. 
•  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


Table  2A. — Average  outlay  of  American  consumers  '  in  7  income  groups  for  consumption,  savings,  and  gifts  and  personal  taxes,^  1935-36 


Income  group 


Lower  third — under  $780.- 
Middle  third— $78O-$l,450. 


Upper  third — $1,450  and  over: 

$1,450-$2,000 

.$2,000-$3,000.- 

$.3,0nO-$,5,0flO-,- 

$o,0OO-$15,000 

$15,000  and  over 


.\verace — upper  third. 


Families;  aud  single 
individuals 

Average 

income  per 

consumer 

unit 

Average  outlay  per  con 
for— 

sumer  unit 

Percentage  of  income  for— 

Number 

Percent 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Savings 

Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes  1 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Savings 

Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes ' 

13,  152,  766 
13,  152,  767 

33.3 
33.3 

$471 
1,070 

$660 
1,056 

-$92 
-19 

$13 
39 

116.7 
98.1 

-19.5 
-1.8 

2.8 
3.7 

6,  973,  766 

4, 434,  085 

1.818,269 

748,  590 

178,  058 

15.2 
11.2 
4.6 

1.9 

.5 

1,680 
2,385 
3,651 
7,800 
32,  e^fi 

1,534 
2, 039 
2,818 
4,714 
12,  563 

77 

241 

647 

2,634 

16,911 

69 
105 
189 
552 
4,212 

91.3 

86.5 
77.  1 
60  4 
.38.4 

4.G 
10.1 
17.7 
32.5 
48.7 

4.1 
4.4 

5  2 
7.1 
12.9 

13,  152,  767 

33.4 

2. 9.59 

2,212 

566 

18! 

74.8 

19  1 

6.1 

-  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups. 
^  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p  27. 


Table  3A. — Average  expenditures  of  American  consuiiiers  '  in  7  income  groups  for  main  categories  of  comsum-ptioUj^  1935— S6 


.Vverage  expenditure  per  consumer  unit  for — 

Income  group 

.Ml 
items 

Food 

Shelter 

Cloth- 
ing 

Transportation 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Auto- 
mobile 

Other 

Other 
items 

Lower  third — under  $780 

$550 
1,056 

$236 
404 

$178 
335 

$116 
199 

$54 

108 

$9 
28 

$47 
102 

$16 
57 

$11 
19 

$20 
41 

$9 
28 

$12 
22 

$10 
23 

$6 
12 

$2 
7 

$3 

Middle  third— $780-$l,460 

6 

Upper  third — $1,460  and  over: 
$1.450~$2,000 

1,634 
2,039 
2,818 
4,714 
12,563 

522 

626 

773 

1,047 

2,044 

■  -     - 

490 

650 

920 

1,615 

4,391 

283 
370 
513 
899 
2,437 

157 
212 
316 
664 
1,612 

50 
68 
92 
152 
342 

156 
223 
337 
607 

1,775 

121 
201 
299 
537 
1.460 

25 
30 
40 
77 
421 

68 
94 
138 
250 
724 

49 

75 
119 
243 
781 

32 
43 
56 
91 
197 

32 

40 
50 
65 
118 

17 
22 
29 
44 
101 

12 
22 
39 
98 
444 

10 

$:.MKi(i-$3.((oo 

13 

«.i.lKHJ    i'l.dOO 

18 

-r.i.lJOO  $l.i.(KI0 

40 

$15,000  and  over.  

107 

A  verage— upper  third 

2.212 

642 

720 

408 

240 

72 

251 

215 

37 

106 

89 

44 

40 

23 

30 

15 

Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional  groups. 


>  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
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Table  4A. — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  American  consumers  '  in  7  income  groups  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'^  1935~S6 


Percentage  of  income  for— 

Income  group 

All 
items 

Food 

Shelter 

Cloth- 
ing 

Transportation 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Head- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Auto 
mobile 

Other 

Other 
items 

Lower  third — under  $780 

116.7 
98.1 

50.2 
37.5 

37.6 
31.1 

24.4 
18.5 

11.4 
10.0 

1.8 
2.6 

10.0 
9.5 

3.3 
5.3 

2.4 
1.7 

4.3' 
3.9 

1.8 
2.6 

2.5 
2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

1.3 

1.2 

0.5 
.6 

0.6 
.5 

Middle  third— $7 80-$1.4.W 

Upper  third — $1,450  and  over; 

$1.450-$2,000        

91.3 
85.5 
77.1 
60.4 
38.4 

31.1 
26.3 
21.2 
13.4 
6.2 

29.2 
27.3 
26.1 
20.7 
13.4 

16.8 
15.5 
14.0 
11.5 
7.5 

9.4 
8.9 
8.6 
7.2 
4.9 

3.0 
2.9 
2.5 
2.0 
1.0 

9.3 
9.4 
9.2 
7.8 
5.4 

7.2 
8.4 
8.2 
6.9 
4.5 

1.5 
1.3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.3 

4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.2 
2.2 

2.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.1 
2.4 

1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.2 
.6 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

.8 

.4 

1.0 
.9 
.8 
.6 
.3 

.7 
.9 
1.1 
1.2 
1.4 

$2,00O-$3.00O 

$3,0OO-$5,OOO        

$5,000— $15,000                           

.5 
.3 

$15,000  and  over 

.\verage — upper  third 

74.8 

21.7 

24.3 

13.8 

8.1 

2.4 

8.5 

7.2 

1.3 

3.6 

3.0 

1.5 

1.4 

.8 

1.0 

.5 

'  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional 
groups. 


'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
Table  5A. — Percentage  of  total  expenditures  of  Ainerican  consumers '  in  7  income  groups  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^  1935-36 


Perreatage  of  expenditures  for — 

All 
items 

Food 

Shelter 

Cloth- 
ing 

Transportation 

Person- 
al care 

To- 
bacco 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Auto- 
mobile 

Other 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Other 
items 

100.0 
100.0 

42.9 
38.2 

32.4 
31.7 

20.9 
18.8 

9.8 
10.2 

1.7 
2.7 

8.5 
9.6 

2.9 
5.4 

2.0 

1.8 

3.6 
3.9 

1.7 
2.7 

2.2 
2.1 

1  8 

2  2 

1.1 
1.1 

0,4 
.7 

Middle  third— $780-$1,).tO 

.6 

Upper  third — $1,450  and  over: 

$1,45IK$2,000 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

34.0 
30.7 
27.4 
22.2 
16.3 

31.9 

31  9 

32  7 
.34.3 
34  9 

18.4 
18.2 
18.2 
19.1 
19.4 

10.2 
10.4 
11  2 
12.0 
12.8 

3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
2.7 

10.2 
10.9 
12.0 
12.9 
14.1 

7.9 
9.8 
10.6 
11.4 
11.6 

1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
3.4 

4.4 
4.6 
4.9 
5.3 

5.8 

3.2 
3.7 
4  2 
5.2 
6.2 

2.1 

2.1 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 

2  1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
.9 

1  1 
1.1 
10 
.9 
.8 

.8 
1.1 
1.4 
2.1 
3.5 

$2,000-$3.000 

• ' 

$3,noo-$5,noo 

$o,000-$15,000 

.8 

.\verage — upper  third  _  _ . . 

100.0 

29.0 

32.6 

18.4 

10  9 

3  3 

11.3 

9.7 

1.7 

4.8 

4.0 

5.0 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

.7 

I  Includes  all  families  and  single  individuals,  but  excludes  residents  in  institutional  groups.  >For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

Table  6A. — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  American  families  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  level,    t9S5~S6 


Percentage  of  income  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Housing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

-Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per 

sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
tban 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 

Pur- 
chased 

Home 
pro- 
duced" 

Total 

Money 

ex- 
pense 

Im- 
puted 
value  ! 

Other 
items 

Under  $500.     ..  . 

149.3 
112.7 
104.6 

100.6 
96.5 
93.8 
92.; 

88.6 
84.8 
80.4 
74.6 

64.8 
53.7 
52.7 
35.4 

65.0 
49.5 
43.6 

38.7 
35.7 
32.7 
30.5 

27.8 
25.4 
22.7 
19.4 

16.1 
10.7 
10.3 
5.4 

60.0 
36.5 
34.3 

31.9 
29.5 
27.9 
26.8 

24.9 
22.8 
20.5 
17.9 

14.1 
10.3 
10.0 
6.3 

15.0 
13.0 
9.2 

6.8 
6.2 

4.8 
3  7 

2  9 
2.6 
2.2 
1.5 

1.0 

.4 
.3 
.1 

28.9 
19.9 
18.5 

18.1 
16.9 
16.6 
16.6 

15.7 
14.9 
14.3 
13.0 

11.4 
10.6 
8.6 
6.6 

19.9 
13.5 
13.2 

12.7 
11.6 
11.5 
11.8 

10.9 
10.1 
9.6 
8.6 

7.6 
7.0 
5.2 
3.6 

9.0 
6.4 
6.3 

6.4 
6.3 
6.1 
4.7 

4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 

3.9 
3.6 
3.4 
3.0 

18.2 
13.5 
12.1 

11.6 
10.9 
10.3 
10.2 

9.6 
9.6 
9.4 
9.1 

8.5 
6.7 
6.8 
5.2 

11.2 
8.9 
8.9 

8.9 
9.0 
9.1 
9.0 

9.3 
9.4 
9.3 
9.3 

8.1 
7.3 
7.3 
6.2 

4.8 
4.5 
5.0 

6.3 

6.8 
7.6 

8.4 

9.0 
8.9 
8.5 
8.7 

7.6 
6.0 
5.3 
4.2 

7.1 
4.7 
4.3 

4.2 
4.2 
4.4 
4.3 

4.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.6 

3.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.0 

1.9 
1.7 
1.9 

2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.7 

2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 

3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.2 

2.9 
2.6 
3.1 

3.4 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 

3.4 
3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.3 
2.0 
1.6 
1.1 

2.9 
2.2 
2.1 

2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 

1.3 

1.0 
.9 
.6 

2.9 
2.3 
2.2 

2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 

1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 

.9 

^6 
.3 

1.0 
.8 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
.9 
.9 

.8 

i!o 

2.3 
1.0 

1.3 

.9 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
.9 
.9 

.9 

.8 
.8 

.7 

.6 
.5 
.4 
.3 

0.6 

.5 
.5 

.6 

.  7 
.8 

.9 
1.1 
1.1 
1.3 

1.2 
2.0 
3.1 
1.2 

$5OO-$750 

0.6 

$750-$l,000 

.8 

$1,000-$1,250 ._.. 

$1.250-$1,500 

$l,50fl-$l,750 

.5 

.5 
.5 

$l,75n-$2.000 

$2,00O-$2,500 

.6 
.4 

$2,500-$3.000 

.5 

$3,000- $4.000 

$4,000-$5,000.- 

.4 
.4 

$5.000-$10,000     . 

.4 

$10,000-$15,000... 

$15,000-$20,000 

$20,000  and  over 

.2 
.3 
.2 

All  levels 

8.5.6 

28.8 

24.4 

4.4 

15.3 

10.4 

4.9 

10.0 

8.7 

7.0 

4.0 

2.5 

2.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.4 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
„I,5?/  '^'',"'*!?'' "'  imputing  money  value  to  home-produced  food  and  to  occupancy  of  owned  homes,  rented  farm  homes,  and  rent-free  homes,  see  pp.  94-95 
produced  food  cover  rural  famdies  only.  ,        r »-        *™ 


The  figures  for  home- 
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Table  7A. — Percentage  of  total  expend itvres  of  American  familien  for  mam  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Under  $500. 

$500-*750... 
f750-$l,000.. 


$l,00O-$1.250. 
$1,25&-$1,50C. 
fl.50O-?l,V50. 
$I.75O-$2.00O. 


$2,00O-$2.5U0. 
$2.500-$3,000. 
{3.00O-$4.000. 
$4,0n(V?5.000. 


i;o,000-$10.(IOO 

$10.000-$15,000.-- 
$15,000-$20,n00..- 
$20,000  and  over. 

.\11  levels. . 


Percentage  o(  expenditures  for- 


.\11 
items 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.  n 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Food 


43.6 
43.8 
41.5 

,•«.  4 
36.9 
34.9 
33.1 

31.4 
30.0 
28.2 
26.0 

23.3 
19.9 
19.6 
15.3 


Pur- 
cha-ied 


33.5 
32.4 
32.8 

31.7 
30.5 
29.8 
29.1 

28.1 
26.9 
25.5 
24.0 

21.8 
19.2 
19.0 
15.0 


28.4 


Home 

pro- 
duced 


Total 


10.1 
11.4 

8.7 

6.7 
6.4 

5.1 
4.0 

3.3 
3,1 
2.7 
2.0 


Housing 


19.3 

17.7 
17.6 

18.0 
17.6 
17.6 
17.9 

17.7 
17.6 
17.8 
17.4 

17.6 
19.7 
16.3 

18.4 


17.9 


Money 


13.3 
12.0 
12.6 

12.6 
12.0 
12.2 
12.8 

12.3 
11.9 
12.0 
11.5 

11.6 
13.0 
9.9 
9.9 


12.2 


Im- 
puted 
value ' 


6.0 
5.7 
5.0 

5.4 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 

5.4 

5.7 
5.8 
5.9 

6.0 
6.7 
6.4 

8.5 


House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 


12.3 
12.0 
11.6 

11.5 
11.3 
11.0 
11.0 

10.8 
11.3 
11.7 
12.2 

13.1 
12.5 
12.9 
14.7 

11.7 


Cloth- 
ing 


7.5 
7.9 
8.5 

8.9 
9.3 


10.5 
11.  1 
11.6 
12.5 

12.5 
13.6 
13.8 
14.7 

10.1 


.\uto- 
mo- 
bUe 


3.2 
4.0 

4.8 

6.2 
7.1 
8.1 
9.2 

10.2 
10.5 
10.6 
11.7 

11.7 
11.2 
10.1 
11.9 

8.2 


Medi- 
cal 
care 


4.7 
4.1 
4.2 

4.2 
4.3 

4.7 
4.7 

4.6 

4.7 
4.8 
4.8 

5.6 
3.7 
4.6 
5,6 


Rec- 
rea- 
tion 


1.3 
1.6 
1.9 

2.2 
2.4 
2.8 
2.9 

3.2 
3.5 
3.8 
4.2 

4.6 
5.6 
5.3 
6.2 


Fur- 
nish- 
ings 


1.9 
2.3 
3.0 

3.4 
3.6 
3.7 
4.0 

3.9 
3.6 
3.7 
3.4 

3.5 
3.7 
3.0 
3.1 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


1.9 
2.0 
2.0 

2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 

2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
1.7 


To- 
bacco 


1.9 
2.0 
2.1 

2.0 
2.1 
1.9 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 

1.4 
1.3 
1.1 
.8 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 


0.7 
.7 
1.0 

1.0 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 

1.1 
1.0 

1.1 
I.I 

1.1 

1.9 
4.4 
2.8 


Read- 
ing 


0.9 
.8 
1.0 

1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.9 


Edu- 
ca- 
tion 


0.4 
.4 
.4 


1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
1.7 

1.9 
3.7 
5.9 
3.4 


Other 
items 


0.4 
.7 
.4 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

*  For  methods  of  imputing  money  value  to  home-produced  food  and  to  occupancy  of 

T.iBLE  8A. — Average  food  expenditures  of  American  families 
incurred  as  money  expense  and  as  imputed  value  of  home- 
produced  food,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


owned  homes,  rented  farm  homes,  and  rent-free  homes,  see  pp.  94-95.    The  figures 
for  home-pro<Juced  food  cover  rural  families  only. 

Table  9A. — Average  housing  expenditures  of  American  families 
incurred  as  money  expense  and  as  imputed  value,'  by  income 
level,   1935-36 


.\verage  expenditure  per 
family  for — 

Percentage  of  food 
expenditures    in- 
curred as— 

Income  level 

Total 
food 

Money 
expense 
for  pur- 
chased 
food 

Imputed 
value  of 

home- 
produced 

foo.1  -• 

Money 
expense 
for  pur- 
chased 
food 

Imputed 
value  of 
home- 
produced 
food" 

Under  $500 

.$203 
310 
.380 

433 
487 
527 

558 

617 
690 
770 
8.'>2 

1.038 
1.214 
1.785 
2,261 

$156 
229 

300 

357 
402 
450 
490 

553 

619 
696 

786 

969 
1.169 
1.733 
2.219 

$47 
81 
80 

76 
85 
77 
68 

64 
71 
74 
66 

69 
45 
52 
42 

76.8 
73.9 
78.9 

82.4 
82.5 
85.4 
87.8 

89.6 
89.7 
90.4 
92.3 

93.4 
96.3 
97.1 
98.1 

23.2 

$50O-$750    

26.1 

$750-$1,000                                    .   . 

21.1 

$l,00)>-$  1,250 

17.6 

$I,25O-$l,500      

17.5 

$1,500-$1.750 

14.6 

$1,7.5IV-?2.IX)0        

12.2 

$2,0Olv-.t2,500 

10.4 

$2,5n(>-$3,000 

10.3 

$3,00(>.$4,000      

9.6 

$4.0(1O-$5.000 

7.7 

$5,00a-$10,000 

6.6 

$10.00O-$I5,0O0 -- 

3.7 

$I5,(»0-$20.000. 

2.9 

$20  000  and  over 

1.9 

AH  levels    

467 

395 

72 

84.6 

15.4 

Income  level 


Under  $500 

$500-$750 

$750-$I.000 

$1,000-$!. 250 

$l,2oO-$l,500 

$l,50O-$),750 

$1,750-$2.000 

$2,000-$2,500 

$2,50O-$3,00O 

$3,00O-$4,O0O 

$4,0OO-.$,i.n00 

$5,000-$  10,000... 
$10,000-$  15,000.. 
$16,00O-$20,000.. 
$20,000  and  over 

All  levels. 


Average  expenditure  per 
family  for — 


Total        Money 
housing      expense 


$90 
125 

161 

203 
230 
267 
302 

349 
404 

485 

571 

784 
1,204 
1,490 
2,721 


248 


$62 
85 
115 

142 
158 
185 
216 

242 
274 
326 
378 

516 

795 

901 

1,465 


Imputed 
value  * 


$28 
40 
46 

61 
72 
82 


107 
130 
159 
193 

268 

409 

589 

1,256 


Percentage  of  hous- 
ing expenditures 
incurred  as— 


Money 
expense 


68.0 
71.4 


69.3 
71.5 


67.8 
67.2 
66.2 

65.8 
66.0 
60.5 
53.8 


Imputed 
v^ue  > 


31.1 
3Z0 

28.6 

30.0 
31.3 
30.7 
28.5 

3a7 
32.2 
32.8 
33.8 

34.2 
34.0 
39.5 
46.2 


31.9 


'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
•  For  methods  of  imputing  money  value  to  home-produced  food,  see  pp.  94-95. 
The  figures  for  home-produced  food  cover  rural  families  only. 


t  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98, 
2  For  methods  of  imputing  money  value  to  occupancy  of  owned  homes,  rented 
farm  homes,  an<i  rent-free  homes,  see  pp.  94-95. 
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Table  lOA. — Average  outlay  of  American  families  for  personal  taxes  and  for  gifts,^  by  income  level,  19S5-S6 


Average  outlay  per  family  for — 

Percentage  o 

income  for— 

Income  level 

All  per- 
sonal 
taxes  and 
gifts 

Personal 
taxes  ! 

Gifts 

All  per- 
sonal 
taxes  and 

gifts 

Personal 
taxes  * 

Gifts 

Total 

To  indi- 
viduals 

To 
church 

Other 

Total 

To  indi- 
viduals 

To 
church 

Other 

$8 
12 
18 

24 
34 
44 
53 

71 
98 
136 
211 

392 

840 

1,282 

5,820 

$2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
4 
4 

6 
8 
13 
27 

99 

329 

624 

4,921 

$6 
10 
16 

21 
31 
40 
49 

66 
90 
123 
184 

293 
511 
658 
899 

$2 
4 

7 

10 
16 
20 
26 

35 
50 
69 
103 

168 

451 

$4 
6 
8 

10 
13 

17 
20 

26 
33 
44 
65 

89 

123 

W 
(») 
$1 

1 
2 
3 
3 

4 
7 
10 
16 

36 

92 

2.6 
1.9 
2.0 

2.2 
2  5 
2  7 
2.9 

3.2 
3.6 
4.0 
4.8 

5.7 
7.4 
7.4 
13.9 

0.6 
.3 
.2 

.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.3 
.3 
.4 
.8 

1.4 
2.9 
3.6 
11.8 

2.0 
1.6 
1.8 

1.9 
2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 
3.3 
3.6 
4.2 

4.3 
4.5 
3.8 
2.  1 

0.7 
.6 
.8 

.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 

1.5 
1.8 
2  0 
2  3 

2  5 

2  0 

1.3 
1.0 
.9 

.9 
1.0 
1.1 
1.1 

1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 

1.3 

.6 

(*) 

$500-$750                                           

0.1 

$75(V-$1.000 

$l,00O-$1.250                           -           --- 

.  1 

$1  250-$l  500                                                 

1 

.2 

$1  750-$2  000                                      

2 

.2 

$2  500-$3  000                                      

3 

S3  000-S4  000 

3 

$4  000-$5.0flO                           -       -       -  - 

4 

$5,000  $10,000        

5 

$10  000-$15  000                                - 

$15,000-$20,000      - ---     -- 

.4 

$20,000  and  over                       

All  levels          

69 

24 

45 

25 

17 

3 

4.3 

1.5 

2  8 

1.5 

1.1 

.2 

I 


'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  ?ee  pp.  93-98. 
3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


s  Less  than  $0.50. 

'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Table  11  A. — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^  by  income  level,  19S5~36 


Percentage  of  income  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

Tobac- 
co 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  .$500 

115.0 
97.6 
93.4 

89.7 
86.2 
83.1 
80.4 

77.1 
73.6 
69.0 
63.3 

56.6 
48.6 
45.3 
33.5 

53.3 
37.9 
33.8 

31.5 
29.2 
27.0 
25.3 

23.1 
21.4 
18.6 
15.5 

12.4 

8.9 
7.5 
5.0 

33.6 
24.9 
22.1 

20.1 
18.9 
18.0 
17.3 

16.6 
15.6 
15.1 
14.8 

13.8 
13.4 

12.5 
9.8 

4.0 
5.0 
6.3 

5.4 
5.3 
5.2 
5.0 

4.8 
4.6 
4.2 
3.6 

3.1 
2.5 
2.1 
1.5 

1?:? 

11.7 

11.0 
10.6 
10.3 
10.1 

9.8 
9.1 
8.9 
8.8 

7.6 
6.4 
5.5 
4.0 

(') 
1.0 
2.2 

3.4 
4.1 
4.5 

4.8 

5.1 
5.7 
5.8 
5.3 

5.6 
5.3 
5.9 
4.5 

1.7 
2.2 
2.5 

2.7 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 

3.2 

3.4 
3.5 
3.6 

3.7 
3.6 
3.7 
2.8 

1.0 
2.6 
3.4 

4,0 
4.3 
4,4 

4.6 

4.6 
4.7 
4.6 
4.1 

4.0 
3.4 
3.5 
2.6 

(}) 
0.3 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.3 
,3 

.4 
.3 
.3 

.4 

.4 
.3 
.3 
.2 

3.0 
2.5 
2.3 

2,0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

1.5 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 

.9 

.6 
.5 
.3 

1.0 
1.8 
2.2 

2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 

2.1 
2.0 
1.7 
1.3 

1.0 
.6 
.5 
.3 

6.4 
5.0 
4.6 

4.0 
3.7 
3.6 
3.3 

3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2  6 

2.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.3 

2.3 
1.9 
1.8 

1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.4 

1.3 
1.1 
1.0 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.    .3 

.2 

(?) 
0.5 
.7 

.7 
.7 
.6 
.5 

.5 
.4 
.3 
.2 

.1 
.1 
.  1 
.1 

(') 
0  3 

$500-$"50     - 

$760-$1,000 

.6 

$1,000-$1,250 

6 

$1,250-$1,500 

.7 

$1,500-$!, 750 

8 

$1.750-$2,000 

.9 

$2,000-$2,500 

1  0 

$2,500-$3,000 

1. 1 

$3,000-$4,000 

1  1 

$4,000-$5,000...         .       ..   ... 

1  2 

$5,000-$10,000 

$10,0flO-$15,000 

$15,00O-$20,0O0      . 

1.2 
1.1 
1  2 

.$20,000  and  over 

9 

All  levels 

81.0 

27.2 

19.2 

4.5 

9.7 

3.7 

2.9 

3.7 

.3 

1.7 

1.8 

3.7 

1.4 

.4 

g 

1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


3  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Consumer  Expenditures  81 

Table  12A. — Percentage  of  total  expenditures  of  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^  by  income  level,  193o-S6 


Percentage  of  expenditures  for— 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Rec- 
reation 

Fur- 
nish- 
inps 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Trans  [wr- 
tation 
other 

than  auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500                             

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

46.4 
38.9 
36.2 

36.0 
33.9 
32.5 
31.4 

30.0 
29.0 
27.0 
24.4 

21.9 

18.3 
16.6 
15.0 

29.3 
25.5 
23.7 

22.4 
21.9 
21.7 
21.5 

21.5 
21.2 
21.8 
23.5 

24.5 

27.5 
27.5 
29.5 

3.6 
6.1 
5.6 

6.0 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 

6.2 
6.2 
6.0 

5.7 

5.5 
5.1 
4.7 
4.5 

7.5 
12.0 
12.6 

12.2 
12.2 
12.4 
12.6 

12.7 
12.4 
12.8 
13.9 

13.4 
13.2 
12.  1 
11.9 

(') 
1.0 
2.3 

3.8 
4.7 
5.4 
6.0 

6.7 
7.7 
8.3 
8.3 

9.9 
U.O 
13.1 
13.5 

1.4 
2.3 

2.7 

3.0 
3.2 
3.6 
3.9 

4.2 
4.6 
5.1 
5.7 

6.6 
7.4 
8.3 
8.5 

0.9 
2.6 
3.7 

4.5 
5.0 
6.4 
5.6 

6.0 
6.4 
6.6 
6.6 

7.0 
7.0 

7.8 
7.  7 

(») 
0.3 
.4 

.4 
.3 
.4 
.4 

.5 
.4 
.5 
.6 

.6 

.7 
.6 
.6 

2.6 
2.6 
2.5 

2.2 
2  1 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

L6 
1.3 

1.0 
.9 

0.9 
1.8 
2.3 

2.7 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 

2.7 
2.7 
2.5 
2.0 

1.7 
1.2 
1.0 
.8 

5.6 
5.1 

4.8 

4.6 
4.3 
4.2 
4.1 

4.1 
3.9 
3.9 

4.1 

4.0 
4.1 
3.8 
4.0 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 

1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 

1.1 

.8 

^5 

(') 
0.5 
.7 

.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 

.6 
.6 
.5 
.4 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

(») 
0.3 
.6 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

1. 1 

1.3 

1.5 

J5OO-$750 - 

$750-$1.000                                               

$1,000-$1.250 

$l,25O-$1.500.-_ 

$1,500-$1,750    . 

$1.750-$2,000 

$2,000-$2,500 

$2,500- $3,000 

$3.000-$4,000     

$4.000-$5,000-.- 

$5.0OO-$10,000 

1.8 

$10,000-$15,000 

$15,0OO-$20,0OO 

$20,000  and  over    . 

2.2 
2.6 
2.4 

Alllevels 

100.0 

33.6 

23.8 

5.6 

12.0 

4.6 

3.6 

4.6 

.3 

2.1 

2.3 

4.6 

1.7 

.5 

1.0 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98.  'Less  than  0.06  percent. 

Table  13A. — Average  outlay  of  single  men  '  for  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Under  $500  .... 

$500-$750 

$75O-$1.000 

$1,000-$1,260.... 
$1,250-$1,600.... 
$l,50O-$l,750.... 
$1,750-$2,000.... 

$2,000-$2.500..  . 
$2,600-$3.000..-. 
$3,000-$4,000.... 
$4.00(r-$5.000.... 

$6,000  and  over. 

All  levels 


Singl 

s  men 

.\verage  in- 

Average outlay  per  single  man  lor— 

Percentage  of  income  for— 

Number 

Percent 

come  per 
single  man 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes' 

Savings 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gift^  and 

personal 

taxes' 

Savings 

1,611,672 
1,  034,  119 
1,  006.  926 

23. 1 

15.8 
15.4 

.$288 
626 
874 

$342 
617 
829 

$27 
60 

-$54 
-18 
-16 

118.7 
98.6 
94.8 

4.3 

6.9 

-18.7 
-2.9 
-1.7 

826,  249 
684,982 
426,697 
306,897 

12.6 
10.5 
6.5 
4.7 

1.124 
1,370 
1,618 
1.868 

1,022 
1.199 
1.368 
1,530 

92 
123 
154 
185 

10 
48 
96 
153 

90.9 
87.5 
84.6 
SI.  9 

S.  2 
9.0 
9.5 
9.9 

.9 
3.5 
5.9 
8.2 

377,  028 
128.  135 
126,  703 
36.  307 

6.7 

2.0 

2  0 

.5 

2.226 
2,708 
3.395 

4.557 

1,751 
2,036 
2,414 
3,017 

228 
286 
368 
504 

247 

387 

613 

1.036 

78.6 
75.1 
71.1 
66.2 

10.3 
10.6 
10.8 
11.1 

11.1 
14.3 
18.1 
22.7 

73,085 

1.2 

12, 266 

6,063 

1.453 

4,750 

49.4 

11.9 

38.7 

6,  537,  700 

100.0 

1,191 

994 

102 

95 

83.4 

8.6 

8.0 

'  Includes  men  living  in  l-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  men  living  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups. 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


■  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  pergonal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 
*  Less  than  $0.50. 


Table  14A. — A 

Jerage  expenditures  of  single  men 

for  main  categor 

ies  of  consumption,-  by  income  level,  1933- 

-36 

-Average  expenditure  per  single  man  for — 

Income  level 

.\11  items 

Food 

Shelter  ' 

Clothing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medical 
care 

Recrea- 
tion 

Personal 
care 

Tobacco 

Transpor- 
latlon 
other 
than 
auto 

Reading 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500  . 

$342 
617 
829 

1,022 
1,199 
1.368 

1,751 
2.035 
2,  414 
3,017 

6,053 

$177 

m 

331 

383 

428 
470 
.109 

558 
620 
696 
809 

1,244 

$105 
179 
234 

282 
327 
370 
411 

466 
536 
629 
775 

1,490 

$20 
54 
81 

105 
126 
145 
163 

188 
218 
257 
316 

.S75 

(') 
$10 
28 

48 
68 
89 
110 

142 
184 
246 
363 

999 

$5 

11 
18 

26 
36 
44 

54 

69 
90 
121 

176 

526 

$3 

20 
36 

51 
66 
81 
96 

117 
146 
184 
260 

621 

$6 
12 
16 

19 
22 
24 
26 

29 
33 
37 
43 

62 

$4 

16 
25 

33 
39 
45 
50 

66 
64 
73 
86 

119 

$15 
27 
36 

42 

48 
53 

58 

66 
73 
S3 

97 

H<1 

$6 
12 
15 

18 
21 
24 
26 

29 
32 
36 
41 

$1 

4 

9 
10 
11 
11 

12 
11 
10 

1 

$1 

3 

6 
9 
12 
16 

$600-$760 

$75O-$l,000       

$l,000-$l,2.=i0 

$I,25O-$l,,"K)0 

$l.JiOO-$l,7,SO... 

?l,75O-.$2,00O 

$2,00O-$2,.5O0-- 

*2,.')00-$3,000 

•29 
42 
64 

211 

$3.00O-$4,0O0. 

$4.000-$.5,000 

$5,000  and  over 

Alllevels 

994 

359 

273 

98 

60 

3.1 

54 

17 

29 

39 

17 

6 

B 

1  Includes  men  living  in  l-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  men  living  in  Imlging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  (|uasi-familv 
groups. 


*  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-9S. 

'  Includes  cxix'nditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnishings. 

*  Less  than  $0.-50. 
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Table  15A. — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  single  men  '  for  main  categories  of  consumption,^  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Percentage  of  income  for — 

Income  level 

All  items 

Food 

Shelter  ' 

Clothing 

Automo- 
bUe 

Medical 
care 

Recrea- 
tion 

Personal 
care 

Tobacco 

Trans- 
portation 

other 
than  auto 

Reading 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500 

118.7 
98.6 
94.8 

90.9 

87.5 
84.6 
81.9 

78.6 
75.1 
71.1 
66.2 

49.4 

83.4 

61.5 
43.3 

37.9 

34.1 
31.2 
29.0 
27.2 

25.1 
22.9 
20.5 
17.7 

10.1 

36.5 
28.6 
26.7 

25.1 
23.9 
22.9 
22.  U 

20.9 
19.8 
18.6 
17  1 

12.1 

6.9 
8.6 
9.3 

9.4 
9.2 
9.0 
8.7 

8.4 
8.0 
7.5 
6.9 

4.7 

(') 
1.6 
3.2 

4.3 
5.0 
5.5 
5.9 

6.4 
6.8 
7.2 
7  7 

8.2 

1.7 
1.8 
2.1 

2.3 
2.6 
2.7 
2.9 

3.1 
3.3 
3.6 
3.9 

4.3 

1.0 
3.2 

4.1 

4.5 
4.8 
5.0 
5.  1 

5.3 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 

5.1 

2.1 
1.9 
1.8 

1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 

1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
.9 

.5 

1.4 
2.6 
2.9 

2.9 
2.8 
2.8 
2.7 

2.5 
2.4 
2.2 
1.9 

1.0 

5.2 
4.3 
4.0 

3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.1 

2.9 
2.7 
2.4 
2.1 

1.2 

2.1 
1.9 
1.7 

1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
1.4 

1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
.9 

.5 

0.3 
.6 
.8 

.8 
.7 
.7 
.6 

.  5 
.4 
.3 
.2 

0) 

$30O-$750                                    

0.2 

$750-$1.000 

$l,001>-$  1.250 

.3 
.5 

$1,250-.$1,500            

.7 

.$1,500-.$  1. 750 

.7 

$I.7.'i(K$2,000       

.9 

$2,00(V-$2.500 - 

.9 

$2,50O-$3,n00                          

I.l 

$3,00O-$4,0OO 

1.2 

$4,000  $.5,000                        

1.4 

$5  000  and  over 

1.7 

W[  levels 

30.1 

23.0 

8.2 

5.0 

2  8 

4.5 

1.4 

2.4 

3.3 

1.4 

.5 

.S 

1  Includes  men  living  in  l-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  men  living  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups. 


*  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

3  Includes  expenditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnishings. 

*  Less  Than  0.05  percent. 


Table  16 A. — Average  ontlay  of  single  women  '  for  cons timpt ion,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savirigs,^  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Single 

K-omen 

Average 

income 

per  single 

woman 

Average  outlay  per  single  woman 
for — 

Percentage  of  income  for — 

Income  level 

Xumber 

Percent 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
personal 
taxes' 

Savings 

Current 
consump- 
tion 

Gifts  and 
personal 

taxes' 

Savings 

Under  $500             

1.020,955 
938,626 
592. 104 

283, 302 
192, 974 
119,949 
92.088 

116,  7-23 
33,140 
45.388 
25,289 

59,  762 

3,520,300 

■29.0 
26.7 
16.8 

8.1 

5.  .T 

3.4 
2.(1 

3.3 
1.0 
1.3 
0.  7 

1.6 

.$315 
621 
863 

1,110 
1,366 
1.615 
1.869 

2,222 
2,699 
3,455 
4.405 

13,938 

$345 

599 
784 

954 
1,116 
1,263 
1.406 

1,593 
1,833 
2,184 
2,598 

5,496 

$11 
38 
66 

97 
130 
162 
196 

244 
310 
416 
551 

2,126 

-$41 

-16 

13 

59 
120 
190 
267 

385 

556 

855 

1,256 

6,316 

109.5 
96.5 
90.9 

86.0 

81.7 
78.2 
75.2 

71.7 
67.9 
63.3 
59.0 

39  4 

3.5 
6.1 
7.6 

8.7 
9.5 
10.0 
10.5 

11.0 
11.5 
12.0 
12.5 

15.3 

-13.0 

$500-$750                                                               ---     

-2.6 

$750-$1,000          - -       

1.5 

$1  000-$l  250                                                             --   - 

5.3 

8.8 

$1  .500~$1  750                                                                 --- 

11.8 

$1,750-.S2.000                           -.- --- 

14.  S 

42  000-52  500                                                                        

17.3 

$2,500-$3  000                               - -     

20.  & 

$3  000-$4  000                                                             -   -           

24.7 

$4000-$5000                            - 

28.5 

45.3 

100.0 

1,081 

819 

106 

156 

75.8 

9.8 

14.4 

I  Includes  women  living  in  l-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  women  living  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups. 


2  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
^  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll   taxeSj  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


Table  17A. — Average  expenditures  of  single  women  ' . 

for  main 

categories  of  cons timpt ion,-  by  income  level,  1935-36 

Average  expenditure  per  single  woman  for — 

Income  level 

All 

items 

Food 

Shelter  = 

Clothing 

Automo- 
bile 

Medical 
care 

Recrea- 
tion 

Personal 
care 

Tobacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than  auto 

Reading 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

$345 

599 
784 

954 
1,116 
1,263 
1,406 

1,593 
1,833 
2,184 
2.598 

5,496 

$135 
197 
232 

264 
294 
320 
344 

375 
414 
469 
529 

884 

$122 

197 
254 

308 
363 
415 
467 

537 
631 
774 
953 

2,367 

$36 
93 
136 

175 
211 
243 
273 

312 
360 
427 
502 

942 

(') 
$1 
4 

7 
11 
15 
20 

26 
35 
51 

71 

262 

$4 
18 
30 

41 
52 
61 
70 

82 
98 
120 

146 

320 

$2 
12 
20 

28 
34 

.      « 
46 

54 
63 
76 
91 

179 

$13 
21 
27 

31 
35 
39 
42 

46 
51 
57 
63 

86 

$1 
5 
8 

11 
12 
14 
15 

16 
16 
16 
16 

18 

$24 
36 
45 

53 
61 
69 
76 

86 
99 
119 
143 

329 

$8 

13 
16 

19 
21 
22 
24 

26 
28 
31 
34 

41 

$2 
4 

5 
6 
7 
S 

9 
11 
13 

15 

25 

(•) 

$500-$750 

$4 

$750-$l,000      -       

8 

$1,000-$!, 250 

12 

$1,250-$1,500 

16 

$1,500-$1,750                        

18 

$l,75O-$2,000 

21 

$2,000-$2,500 

24 

$2,500-$3,000 

27 

$3,000-$4,000 

31 

$4,000-$5,000 

35 

$5,000  and  over      

44 

All  levels 

819 

229 

282 

138 

10 

33 

21 

25 

7 

48 

15 

3 

g 

1  Includes  women  living  in  l-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  women  living  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups. 


2  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

5  Includes  expenditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnishings. 

*  Less  than  $0.50. 
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Table  18A. — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  single  women  '  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Percentage  of  income  for— 

Income  level 

AH 
items 

Food 

Shelter  > 

Clothing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medical 
care 

Recrea- 
tion 

Personal 
car* 

Tobacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Reading 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $.tO(1              .              

109.5 
96.5 
90.9 

86.0 
81.7 
78.2 
75.2 

71.7 
67.9 
63.  S 
59.0 

39.4 

42.9 
31.7 
26.9 

23.8 
21.5 

19.  K 
18.4 

16.9 
15.3 
13.6 
12.0 

6.3 

38.8 
31.8 
29.4 

27.7 
26.6 
25.7 
25. 11 

24.1 
23.5 
22.4 
21.6 

17.0 

26.1 

11.4 
15.0 
15.8 

15.8 
15.4 
15.0 
14.6 

14.  U 
13.3 
12.4 
11.4 

6.7 

12.8 

0.2 

.5 

.6 

.8 
.9 
1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.6 

1.9 

.9 

1.3 
2.9 
3.5 

3.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 

3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.3 

2.3 

0.6 
1.9 
2.3 

2.5 

2.5 
2.5 
2,5 

2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 

1.3 

4.1 
3.4 
3.1 

2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 

2.1 
1.9 
1.6 

1.4 

.6 

0.3 
.8 
.9 

I.O 
.9 
.9 
.8 

.7 
.6 
.5 
.4 

.  1 

7.6 
5.8 
5.2 

4.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.1 

3.9 

3.7 
3.4 
3.3 

2.4 

2.3 
2.1 
1.9 

1.7 
1.5 
1.4 
1.3 

1.2 
1.0 
.9 
.8 

.3 

(') 
0.3 

.5 

.5 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 
.4 

.4 
.3 

.2 

(«) 

$500-$750      .   -- 

0.6 

j7So-$i.nao                -- 

.9 

1. 1 

$i,2a)-$i.soo 

$l,5OO-$1.750     

1.2 
1.1 

$1  75O-$2.000 

1. 1 

$'2,0OO-$2,50O                  --- 

1. 1 

t2,50O-$3.C0O     

1.0 

$3,000-$4,000                  - 

.9 

$4.000-$5,000 

.8 

$ft  000  and  over                                  _  _ 

.3 

Ml  levels                        

75.8 

21.2 

3.1 

1.9 

2.3 

.6 

4.5 

1.4 

.3 

.7 

'  Includes  women  living  in  1-person  households,  lodgers  and  servants  living  with 
families,  and  women  living  in  lodging  or  boarding  houses  or  in  similar  quasi-family 
groups. 


'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

'  Includes  expenditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  and  furnishings. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


T.ABI.E    \^\. 


'Average  mitlay  of  Aviericnn  favi-ilies  and  single  individvals  for  consumption,  gift"  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,' 

level,  1935-36 


by  income 


Under  $500. 
$500-$750-.-. 
$750  $1,000.. 


Jl,000-$1,250- 
$1.250-$1.500.. 
?  1. 500-$!, 750 
$l,75n-$2,OflO.. 

$2,000-$2,3ai.. 
$2,.'i0O-$3,000.- 
$3,000-$4.000 
$4.000-<5,000. 


$5,000-$  10.000 

$10,000-$15.000.  . 
$15,flOO-$20.000-.  . 
$20,000  and  over.. 


Income  level 


All  levels 39,458.300 


Families  and  single 
individuals 


N'umber 


6,710,911 
5,  771,  950 
5,  870,  078 


4,  990,  995 
3,  743,  428 
2,  8S9,  904 
2,  296,  r.22 

2,958,611 

1,47,5,474 

1.354,078 

464. 191 

595,  908 
1.52,682 
67.923 
110,  135 


17.0 
14.6 
14.9 

12.7 
9.5 
7.3 
5.8 


3.7 
3.4 
1.2 


Average 

income  per 

('"nsumer 

unit 


$307 
626 
873 

1,120 
1.365 
1,613 
1,835 

2,221 
2,714 
3,396 
4,405 

6,867 
11.442 
17,293 
42,  175 


1.502 


Average  outlay  per  consumer  unit 

for— 


Current 

L'onsump- 

I  ion 


$420 
673 


1.099 
1,285 
1.480 
1.652 

1.925 
2.269 
2.681 
3.219 

4.369 
6.060 
8.937 
14.799 


1,273 


Gifts  and 

personal 

taxes  ' 


119 
167 
252 

454 

933 

1,403 

5.944 


-$119 
-66 
-43 

-19 

25 


198 
326 
548 
934 

2.044 

4.449 

6.953 

21.432 


151 


Percentage  of  income  for- 


Current 
consump- 


136.8 
107.5 
101.5 

98.1 
94.1 
91.8 
90.0 


83.6 
79.0 
73.1 

63.6 
53.0 
51.7 
35.1 


84. 


Gifts  and 

personal 

taxes ■ 


2.0 
3.0 
3.4 


4.0 
4.0 
4.2 

4.4 
4.4 
4.9 

5.7 


8.1 
8.1 
14.1 


Savings 


-38,8 
-10.5 
-4.9 

-1.7 
1.9 
4.2 
S.8 

8.9 
12.0 
16.1 
21.2 

29.8 
38.9 
40.2 
50.8 


10.1 


For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
persona!  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 
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Table  20A. 


Average  expenditures  of  American  famUies  and  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consvmption,^  by  income 

level,  1935-36 


Average  expenditure  per  consumer  unit  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Transpor- 
tation 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500                                          --- 

$420 
673 
886 

1,099 
1,285 

1,480 
1.662 

1.925 
2,269 
2,681 
3.219 

4,369 
6,060 
8,  93  / 
14,  799 

$187 
285 
357 

415 
466 
510 
543 

601 
677 
753 
831 

1,010 
1,195 
1.715 
2,262 

$94 
136 
170 

208 
237 
272 
306 

362 
406 
489 
684 

807 
1,268 
1.579 
2.964 

$40 
66 
89 

114 
131 
150 
170 

196 
246 
296 
368 

534 

697 

1,066 

1,948 

$32 
62 
84 

106 
129 
150 
169 

208 
264 
314 
406 

661 

821 

1,219 

2.111 

$9 
20 
37 

63 

84 
113 
142 

186 
232 
277 
363 

502 

675 

932 

1,792 

$16 
24 
33 

43 
53 

67 
75 

88 
107 
131 
169 

248 
256 
447 
899 

$4 
13 
20 

29 
38 

48 
66 

69 
87 
112 
142 

216 
360 
502 
961 

$6 
11 
20 

30 
37 

47 

57 

64 
76 
90 
98 

139 

201 
245 
405 

$9 
16 
19 

23 
27 
31 
34 

41 
48 
63 
64 

86 
108 
146 
232 

$7 
13 
19 

24 
29 
31 
34 

39 
42 
49 
53 

63 
78 
100 
124 

$9 
14 
17 

19 
22 
24 
26 

30 
30 
38 
46 

63 
131 
384 
443 

$6 
8 
11 

13 
16 
16 
18 

21 
23 
28 
32 

42 
56 
87 
118 

$1 
3 
6 

7 
9 
11 
14 

18 
28 
34 
51 

72 
198 
464 
430 

$1 

$50O-$750                             - 

4 

$750-$l.o66 

5 

$1 000-$1,250                                 -- 

6 

$1,250-$1,500    -                      

8 

Si  500-Sl  750                                                 --  -- 

10 

$l,750-$2,000                         

9 

J2  000-$2  500                                                   -  -. 

13 

$2  500-$3,000                                    ---   - 

13 

S3  00O-J4  000 

17 

22 

41 

$10  000  $15  000                                    

37 

73 

$20  OOO  and  over                              -      

130 

\11  levels                            

1,273 

428 

241 

134 

133 

96 

56 

42 

36 

26 

24 

22 

14 

13 

g 

1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

Table  21  A, — Percentage  of  income  spent  by  American  families  and  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  level, 

1935-36 


Percentage  of  income  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recrea- 
tion 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500         

136.8 
107.5 
101.6 

98.1 
94.  1 
91.8 
90.0 

86.7 
83.6 
79.0 
73.1 

63.6 
63.0 
51.7 
35.1 

60.9 
45.6 
40.9 

37.  1 
34.1 
31.6 
29.6 

27.0 
24.9 
22.2 
18.9 

14.7 
10.4 
9.9 
S.3 

30.6 
21.6 
19.4 

18.6 
17.4 
16.9 
16.7 

15.8 
16.0 
14.4 
13.3 

11.8 
11.0 
9.1 
7.0 

13.0 
10.6 
10.2 

10.2 
9.6 
9.3 
9.3 

8.8 
9.1 
8.7 
8.4 

7.7 
6.1 
6.2 
4.6 

10.4 
9.9 
9.6 

9.4 
9.4 
9.3 
9.2 

9.4 
9.4 
9.2 
9.2 

8.0 
7.2 
7.1 
5.0 

3.0 
3.2 
4.2 

5.6 
6.1 
7.0 

7.7 

8.4 
8.6 
8.2 
8.2 

7.3 
5.9 
6.4 
4.2 

5.2 
3.8 
3.8 

3.8 
3.9 
4.2 
4.1 

4.0 
3.9 
3.9 
3.6 

3.6 
2.2 
2.6 
2.1 

1.3 
2.1 
2.3 

2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.0 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.2 

3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2  3 

2.0 
1.8 
2.3 

2.7 
2.7 
2.9 
3.1 

2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.2 

2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.0 

3.0 
2.4 
2.2 

2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1.8 

1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 

1.2 
.9 
.8 
.6 

2.3 
2.1 
2.2 

2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 

1.8 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 

.9 
.7 
.6 
.3 

2.9 
2.2 
1.9 

1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 

1.4 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 

.9 
1.2 
2.2 
1.1 

1.6 
1.3 
1.3 

1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 
.8 
.8 
.7 

.6 
.6 
.4 
.3 

0.3 
.6 
.6 

.6 

.  7 
.7 
.8 

.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.2 

1.1 
1.7 
2.7 
1.0 

0.3 

$500-$7SO                                                

.6 

$750-$1,000 

.6 

$1,000-$1,250 

.6 

$1,250-$1,500    

.6 

$1,500-$1,750 

.6 

$1,760-$2,000                 

.5 

$2,00O-.i2,500 

.6 

$2,600-.$3,000                         

.5 

$3,000-$4,000 

.  6 

$4,000-$6,000                  

.5 

$5,000-$10,000 _ 

.6 

$10,000-$16,000 

.3 

$15,000-$20,000 _ 

.4 
.3 

All  levels 

84.7 

28.6 

16.0 

8.9 

8.9 

6.4 

3.7 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

.9 

.9 

5 

For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-' 
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Table  22A. — Percentage  of  total  expenditures  of  American  families  and  single  individvals  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income 

level,  1935-S6 


Percentage  of  expenditures  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
inK 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish 
ings 

Per- 
sons! 
care 

Tobac- 
co 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500                      .- 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

leo.o 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

44.5 
42.3 
40.3 

37.8 
36.3 
34.5 
32.9 

31.2 
29.9 
2S.  1 
26.9 

23.2 
19.7 
19.2 
15.2 

22.3 
20.1 
19.2 

19.0 
18.4 

18.4 
18.5 

18.3 
17.9 
18.3 
18.2 

18.5 
20.7 
17.7 
20.0 

9.6 
9.8 
10.0 

10.4 
10.2 
10.1 
10.3 

10.1 
10.9 
11.0 

11.4 

12.2 
11.5 
11.9 
13.2 

7.6 
9.2 
9.6 

9.6 
10.0 
10.1 
10.2 

10.8 
11.2 
11.7 
12.6 

12.6 
13.6 
13.6 
14.3 

2.2 
3.0 
4.2 

5.7 
6.5 
7.6 
8.6 

9.7 
10.2 
10.3 
11.3 

11.5 
11.1 
10.4 
12.1 

3.8 
3.6 
3.7 

3.9 
4.1 
4.6 
4.6 

4.6 
4.7 
4.9 
4.9 

5.7 
4.2 
6.0 
6.1 

1.0 
1.9 
2.2 

2.6 
3.0 
3.3 
3.3 

3.6 
3.8 
4.2 
4.4 

4.9 
5.8 
5.6 
6.4 

1.4 
1.6 
2.2 

2.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.5 

3.3 
3.3 
3.4 

3.0 

3.2 
3.3 
2.8 
2.7 

2.2 
2.2 
2.2 

2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 

2.1 
2.1 
2.Q 
2.0 

1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.6 

1.7 
1.9 
2.2 

2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 

2.0 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

2.2 
2.1 
1.9 

1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 

1.6 
1.3 

1.4 
1.4 

1.4 
2.2 
4.3 
3.0 

1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 

1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.0 
.9 
.8 
.8 

0.2 
.6 
.6 

.6 
.7 
.7 
.8 

.9 

1.2 
1.3 
1.6 

1.6 
3.3 
5.2 
2.9 

0.2 

$500-$750                                           

.6 

$7.W-$1,000 

.6 

$l,0eu-$l,250 -- 

.6 

$l,250-$1.500                     - 

.6 

$1,500-$1,750 -- 

$1,750-.$2,000 - 

$2,00O-$2,SOO    - 

.7 
.5 

.7 

$2,50O-$3.000                                            

.6 

$3,(IOO-$4.0OO      

.6 

$4  000-$5,000                                          -         .  . 

.7 

$5,000-$1U,000                   _ _._ 

.9 

$10.000-$16,000 

.6 

$15,000-$20.000                       

.8 

.9 

All  levels 

100.0 

33.6 

18.9 

10.6 

10.6 

7.6 

4.4 

3.3 

2.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.1 

1.0 

.6 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

Table  23A. — Average  disbursements  of  consumer  units  in  each  quarter  of  Nation,'  1936-36 


Average  disbursements  of  families  and  single  individuals 
in — 

Percentage  of  income 

Category  of  disbursement  * 

First  quarter 

(incomes 
under  $636) 

Second  quar- 
ter (incomes 
of  $635  to 
$1,070) 

Third  quarter 

(incomes 

of  $1,070  to 

$1,715) 

Fourth  quar- 
ter (incomes 
of  $1,715  and 
over) 

First 
quarter 

Second 
quarter 

Third 
quarter 

Fourth 
quarter 

Current  consumption: 

Food        -. 

$218 

107 

48 

41 

13 

18 

7 

7 

11 

9 

11 

6 

2 

2 

$360 

168 

88 

82 

37 

33 

20 

20 

18 

18 

16 

10 

5 

5 

$457 

234 

129 

126 

84 

53 

37 

37 

26 

27 

21 

15 

9 

8 

$685 

454 

270 

285 

250 

120 

103 

80 

49 

43 

41 

25 

36 

17 

53.3 

26.2 

11.7 

10.0 

3.2 

4.4 

1.7 

1.7 

2.7 

2.2 

2.7 

1.5 

.5 

.5 

41.1 
19.7 
10.3 
9.6 
4.3 
3.9 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 
1.2 
.6 
.6 

34.2 
17.5 
9.7 
9.4 
6.3 
4.0 
2.8 
2.8 
1.9 
2.0 
1.6 
1.1 

'.6 

20.1 

Housing                 ..        

13.3 

Household  operation 

7.9 

Clothing               _. 

8.4 

7.3 

3.5 

3.0 

2.3 

Persona]  care 

1.4 

Tobacco           - 

1.3 

TraTTjpnrtatinn  other  thnn  anto 

1.2 

.7 

1.1 

.6 

500 

870 

1,262 

2,458 

122.3 

102.0 

94.6 

72.0 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes '                           _                 . 

11 
-102 

29 
-46 

52 
20 

220 
734 

2.7 
-25.0 

3.4 

-6.4 

3.9 
1.5 

6.5 

Savings                   .      

21.6 

409 

863 

1,334 

3,412 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Each  quarter  includes  0,864,575  families  and  single  individuals— one-fourth  of  the 
total  number.     Residents  in  institutional  groups  are  excluded  . 
*  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 
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Table  24A. — Aggregate  outlay  of  American  families  for  consvmption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Families 

Aggregate  income 

Aggregate  outlay  for— 

Income  level 

Current  consumption 

Oitts  and  personal  taxes ' 

Savings 

Number 

Percent 

.Vraount  (in 
millions! 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions! 

Percent 

Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

-Amount  (in 
millions) 

Percent 

Under  $500                                               --. 

4,  178.  284 

3,  799,  215 

4.  277,  n4K 

3,  882,  444 
2,  865,  472 
2,343,  3'.8 
1, 897,  037 

2,  464,  S6() 

1,314.199 

1, 181,  987 

402,  596 

510,  010 
131,  821 
58,  487 
93,483 

14.2 
12.9 
14.6 

13.2 
9.8 
8.0 
6.4 

8.4 
4.5 
4.0 
1.4 

1.7 
.4 
.2 
.3 

$1, 302 
2,384 
3,  73S 

4,348 
3,908 
3,778 
3,469 

5,474 
3,569 
4,012 
1,  76S 

3,505 
1,497 
1,014 
3,914 

2.8 
5.0 
7.8 

9.1 
8.2 
7.9 
7.3 

11.5 
7.5 
8.4 
3.7 

7.4 
3.1 
2.1 
S.2 

$1, 946 
2,687 
3,910 

4,374 
3,771 
3,544 
3,  19.- 

4,850 
3,026 
3,226 
1,319 

2,271 
804 
,534 

1,386 

4.7 
6.6 
9.6 

10.7 
9.2 

8.7 

7.8 

11.9 
7.4 
7.9 
3.2 

6.6 
2.0 
1.3 
3.4 

$34 
45 
75 

96 
98 
102 
100 

175 
129 
160 

85 

200 

111 

74 

544 

1.7 
2.2 
3.7 

4.7 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 

8.6 
6.4 
7.9 
4.2 

9.9 
5.5 
3.7 
26.8 

-$678 
-348 
-247 

-122 
39 
132 
174 

449 
414 
626 
364 

1,034 
582 
406 

1,984 

-14.1 

$500-$760                - 

-7.2 

$75O-$l,000 - — - 

-5.1 

-2.5 

$1  ''.tO-$1  500                                                               .   . 

.8 

2.7 

$1  75tV--$2.0flO                                                               -   --. 

3.6 

$2  (X)O-$2,5O0                               - --   - 

9.3 

$2  .'W>-.$3  000 

8.6 

13.0 

$4  000-$5  000 

7.6 

$5  000-$10,000                                   ---  .. 

21.5 

$10.000-$15,000     - 

12.1 

$15  000-$20.000                          - 

8.4 

41.3 

All  levels 

29,  400,  300 

100.0 

5  47,  680 

100.0 

40.  843 

100.0 

2.0?8 

100.0 

4,809 

100.0 

I 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-9S. 
*  Ta-\es  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.     For  ftirther  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


3  The  $1  million  difTerencc  between  this  figure  and  total  family  income  as  given  in 
Consumer  Incomes  in  thf  I  nited  Sitate^  is  due  to  rounding. 


Table  25A. — Aggregate  expenditiires  of  American  families  for  main  categories  of  consumplion,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Income  level 


Under  $500_.-.-. 

$SOO-$750 

$75O-$l,000 

$l,00O-$l,250 

$1,250-$!, 500 

$l,,50O-$l,750 

$1,750-$2,000 

$2,000-$2,500 

$2,500-$3,000 

$3,0OO-$4,000 

$4,0OO-$.5,0fl0 

$5,00O-$10,0O0.--. 
$10,000-$15,000.- 
$15,00O-$2O,000.. 
$20,000  and  over 

All  levels- 


Aggregate  expenditures  (in  millions)  for- 


All 

items 


$1,946 
2,687 
3,910 

4,374 
3,771 
3,544 
3,195 

4,850 
3,026 
3,226 
1.319 

2.271 
804 
534 

1,386 


40,843 


$848 
1,180 
1,626 

1,683 
1,395 
1,235 
1,058 

1,522 
907 
911 
343 

529 
160 
105 
211 


Hous- 
ing 


House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 


787 
660 
627 
572 

860 
531 
574 
230 

400 
169 


$239 
322 
452 

504 
426 
390 
354 

525 
343 
377 
161 

298 
100 


Cloth- 
ing 


Auto- 
mobile 


$146 

$63 

212 

107 

333 

187 

387 

274 

351 

266 

344 

287 

312 

291 

509 

493 

335 

318 

373 

341 

164 

164 

284 

266 

109 

90 

74 

54 

204 

164 

4,137 

3,355 

Medi- 
cal 
care 


112 
161 

183 
164 
166 
149 

225 
143 
166 
64 

126 
30 
24 
78 


Recre- 
ation 


$23 
41 
71 

96 
90 


153 
107 
124 
56 

105 
45 
28 
86 


Fur-  Per- 
nish-  sonal 
ings         care 


$37 
60 
116 

148 
137 
132 
128 

186 
111 
121 
44 

80 
30 
16 
43 


L216        1,389 


$37 
52 

79 

91 
78 
76 
66 

104 
64 
64 

27 

46 
15 
9 
23 


To- 
bacco 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 


$12 
19 
37 

43 
39 
38 
36 

56 
32 

36 
14 

25 
15 
23 
40 


Read- 

Educa- 

ing 

tion 

$15 

$8 

21 

12 

37 

19 

43 

26 

40 

27 

34 

26 

31 

28 

49 

49 

29 

39 

32 

44 

12 

23 

21 

42 

8 

30 

4 

32 

12 

47 

388 

452 

Other 
items 


19 
19 

22 
20 
23 
14 


14 
16 
7 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
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Table  26A. — Perctrilage  of  nggrfgalt   eipenditiires  made  fcv  American  families  at  each  income  level  for  main  categories  of  consumption  ' 

1935-36  '  ■  r         , 


Income  level 


Under  $500 

$50O-$750_ 

$750-$1.000 

$1,000-.$1,250 

$l.25O-.tl.500 

$l,.i0O-S1.750 

$1.7.'i(Ki;2.000 

$2.000-$2.500 

$2.5OO-$3.O0O 

$3.0OO-$4.0OO 

$4.000-$5,000 

$o.U00-$10,000  .. 
$10,000-$15.000. - 
$15.000-$20.000.. 
J20.000  and  over 

All  levels. 


Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditures  foi^ 


All 
items 


4.7 

6.6 
9.6 

10.7 
9.2 
8.7 
7.8 

U.9 
7.4 
7.9 
3.2 

5.6 
2.0 
1.3 
3.4 


Food 


6.1 
8.6 
11.9 

12.3 
10.2 
9.0 


11.1 
6.6 
6.6 
2.5 

3.9 
1.2 


Hous- 
ing 


5.2 
6.5 


10.8 
9.0 
8.6 

7.8 

11.8 
7.3 


5.5 
2.2 
1.2 
3.5 


House- 
bold 

opera- 
tion 


5.0 
6.8 
9.5 

10.6 
8.9 
8.2 
7.4 

11.0 
7.2 
7.9 
3.4 

6.3 
2.1 
1.4 
4.3 


Cloth- 
ing 


Auto- 
mobile 


3.5 

5.1 
8.1 

9.4 
8.5 
8.3 
7.5 

12.3 
8.1 
9.0 
4.0 

6.9 
2.6 


1.9 
3.2 
5.6 

8.2 
7.9 
8.5 


14.7 
9.5 

10.1 
4.6 


2.7 
1.6 
4.9 


Medi-  I  Recre-  Kur- 
cal  at  ion  nish- 
care    ■  inps 


4.9 
6.0 


8.7 
8.9 
8.0 

12.0 
7.6 
8.3 
3.4 

6.7 
1.6 
1.3 
4.2 


1.9 
3.4 

5.8 


7.4 

8.1 

7.7 

12.6 
8.8 
10.2 

4.5 

8.6 
3.7 
2.3 
7.1 


100.0 


2.7 
4.3 
8.3 


9.5 
9.2 

13.4 
8.0 
8.7 
3.2 

5.8 
2.1 
1.2 
3.1 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


To- 
bacco 


4.5 
6.3 
9.5 

11.0 
9.4 
9.1 


12.5 
7.7 
7.7 
3.2 

5.5 
1.8 
1.1 
2.8 


5.0 
7.3 
10.9 

11.5 
10.3 
9.0 

8.4 

12.3 
7.0 
7.6 
2.8 

4.2 
1.3 

.8 
1.6 


lOO.O 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 


2.6 
4.1 
8.0 

9.3 
8.4 
8.2 
7.6 

11.9 
6.9 

7.8 
3.0 

5.4 
3.2 
5.0 


Read- 
ing 


3.9 
5.4 
9.5 

11.1 
10.3 
8.8 
8.0 

12.6 
7.5 
8.2 
3.1 

5.4 
2.1 
1.0 
3.1 


100.0 


Educa- 
tion 


1.7 
2.7 
4.2 

5.8 
6.0 
5.8 
6.2 

10.8 
8.6 


9.3 


7.1 
10.4 


Other 
items 


3.6 

8.6 
8.6 

10.0 
9.1 

10.4 
6.4 

12.3 
6.4 

7.3 
3.2 

7.7 
1.4 
1.4 
3.6 


100.0 


'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

Table  27A. — Aggregate  outlay  of  American  families  for  personal  taxes,  and  for  gifls,^  by  income  level,  19S5-S6 


Aggregate  outlay  (in  millions)  for — 

Percentage  of  aggregate  outlay  for — 

Income  level 

All 
personal 
taxes 
and 
gifts 

Personal 
taxes ' 

Gifts 

All 
personal 
taxes 
and 
gifts 

Personal 
taxes  1 

auis 

Total 

To  indi- 
viduals 

To 
church 

Other 

Total 

To  indi- 
viduals 

To 
church 

other 

Under  $.500- 

$34 
45 
75 

96 
98 
102 
100 

173 
129 
160 

85 

200 
344 

$8 
8 
10 

11 
9 
8 
8 

14 
11 
15 
U 

51 
44 
3« 
460 

$26 
37 
66 

85 
89 
94 
92 

161 
118 
145 

74 

149 

67 
38 

84 

$9 
14 
29 

40 
45 
48 
49 

86 
66 
81 
42 

86 

128 

$16 
21 
33 

40 
38 
40 
37 

64 
43 
52 
26 

45 

35 

$1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
6 
6 

11 
9 

12 
6 

18 

26 

1.7 
2.2 
3.7 

4.7 

4.8 
5.0 
4.9 

8.6 
6.4 
7.9 
4.2 

9.9 
(          5.5 
\          3.7 
I        26.8 

1.1 
1.1 
1.4 

1.6 
1.3 
1. 1 
1.  1 

2.0 
1.6 
2.1 
1.6 

7.2 
6.3 
3.1 
65.4 

2.0 
2.8 
4.9 

6.4 
6.7 
7.1 
6.9 

12.2 
8.9 

11. 0 
5.6 

11.2 
5.1 
2.9 
6.3 

1.3 
1.9 
4.0 

5.5 
6.2 
6.6 
6.8 

11.9 
9.1 
1L2 

5.8 

11.9 

17.8 

3.3 
4.3 

6.7 

8.1 
7.8 
8.1 
7.6 

13.1 
8.8 

10.6 
5.3 

9.2 

7.1 

0.9 

1.8 
2.7 

4.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 

9.9 
8.1 
10.8 
5.4 

16.2 

$500-$750     

$7o0-$l,000 

$1,000-$1,250    . 

$1.250- .$1,500 

$1.50(V.$1.750 

$1.7,na-$2.000 

$2.00O-$2.500 

$2.500-$3.000    . 

$3.00O-$4,000 

W.OOO- $.1,000 

$5.000-$10.000    ..     . 

$10.00O-$15.000- 

$13.a00-$20,000    . 

23.5 

$20,000  and  over 

All  levels 

2.028 

704 

1.324 

723 

490 

111 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
7f<0.-)9° — .■?!) 7 


'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 
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Table  28A. — Aggregate  outlay  of  single  individuals  for  consumption,  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings,'  by  income  level,  19S6-S6 


I 


Income  level 


Single  individuals 


Number        Percent 


Aggregate  income 


Amount  {in 
millions) 


Aggregate  outlay  for- 


Current  consumption 


Amount  (in 
millions) 


Gifts  and  personal  taxes 


Amount  (in 
millions) 


Percent 


Savings 


Amount  (in 
millions) 


Under  $500 

$50O-$750 

$750-$l,000 

$l,00O-$1.250 

$1,250-$1.500 

$l,50O-$l,750.-.- 
$1.75O-$2,00O 

$2,000-$2,S00 

$2,500-$3,000 

$3.000-$4,000 

$4,000-$5,000.... 

$5.000-$10,000,.- 

$io.ooo-$i5,aoo-. 

$16,00O-$20,000.. 
$20,000  and  over 

All  levels. 


2.  632.  627 
1.972.74.') 
1.  599, 030 

1. 108.  551 
877.  956 
546.  M6 
398. 985 

493.  751 
161.  275 
172.  091 
61.  596 

85.  89S 
20.861 
9.436 
16,652 


25.2 
19.6 
15.9 


5.4 
4.0 

4.9 
1.6 
1.7 
.6 

.9 
.2 
.1 
.2 


$759 
1.231 
1.392 

1.241 

1.201 

883 

746 

1.098 
436 
587 
277 

587 
250 
161 
731 


6.5 
10.6 
12  0 

10.7 
10.4 


3.8 
5.1 
2.4 

5.1 
2.2 
1.4 
6.3 


$872 
1.201 
1,299 

1,113 

1.036 

734 

598 

846 
321 
405 
176 

332 

121 

73 

244 


9.3 
12.8 
13.9 

11.9 
11.1 

7.  R 
6.4 

9.0 
3.4 
4.3 
1.9 


1.3 

.8 

2.6 


$11 
63 
100 

103 
109 
85 
75 

114 
47 
66 
32 

71 
32 
20 
111 


1.1 
6.1 
9.6 

9.9 
10.5 
8.2 


11.0 
4.5 
6.3 
3.1 

6.8 
3.1 
1.9 
10.7 


-$124 
-33 


116 
69 

184 
97 
68 

376 


-10.6 
-2.8 


2.1 

4.8 
6.5 
6.2 

11.8 
5.8 
9.9 
5.9 

16.7 
8.3 
6.8 

32.2 


10. 058. 000 


9,371 


1.039 


100.0 


100.0 


^  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  ftu-ther  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

T.\BLK  29A. — Aggregate  expenditures  of  single  individuals  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  by  income  level,  1935-36 


\ 


Aggregate  expenditures  (in  millions)  for — 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500 

$872 
1,201 
1,299 

1,113 

1,036 

734 

598 

846 
321 
405 
176 

332 

121 

73 

244 

$406 
465 
471 

391 
350 
239 

188 

254 
93 

109 
43 

72 
22 
12 
37 

$254 
307 
308 

249 
226 
168 
129 

182 
68 
89 
42 

82 
33 
20 
72 

$30 
60 
73 

66 

64 
46 
37 

52 
20 
25 

10 

18 
6 
3 

11 

$67 
144 
163 

136 
127 
91 
75 

107 
40 
52 
24 

44 
16 
9 
29 

(') 
$11 
31 

42 
49 
40 
36 

56 
25 
33 
15 

33 
13 
9 
33 

$12 
28 

36 

33 
34 
26 
23 

36 
15 
21 
10 

22 
9 
6 

21 

$7 
32 

48 

50 
52 
39 
34 

50 
20 
27 
11 

23 
9 
6 

19 

(•) 
$3 

4 

4 
4 
3 
2 

4 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
(?) 
2 

$23 
32 
31 

24 
22 
15 
12 

16 
6 

3 

5 
2 
1 
2 

$7 
22 
30 

30 
29 
21 
16 

23 
9 
10 

4 

6 
1 
1 
2 

$47 
62 
62 

50 
44 
31 
25 

36 
12 
16 

7 

13 

5 
3 
9 

$18 
24 
25 

21 
18 
13 
10 

14 

5 
6 
2 

4 

1 

1 
1 

$1 
6 
9 

9 
8 
5 
4 

6 
2 
2 
1 

1 
(') 
(') 
(') 

'■^ 

$500-$750 

$750-$1.000 

$1,000-$1.250 

g 

$1.25O-$1.500 

9 

$l,50O-$1.750 

7 

$1.76O-$2,0O0    

$2,000-.«2,500 

11 

$2,50O-$3,0O0 

$3,000-.$4.000 

6 

$4.000-$5,000 

$6,000-$10,000 

7 

$10,000-$15,000 

$16,00O-$20,000                 

2 

6 

All  levels 

9,371 

3,152 

2,219 

521 

1.124 

426 

332 

427 

33 

201 

211 

421 

163 

54 

87 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


>  Less  than  $500,000. 
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Table  30A. — Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditures  made  by  single  individuals  at  each  income  level  for  main  categories  of  consumption,'  19S5~36 


Income  level 


Under  $500 

$500-$750 

$750-$1,000 

$1,000-$1,250 

$l,25O-$l,500 

$I,50O-$l,750 

$1,750-$2,000 

$2,000  $2,500... 

$2,5l»^$:i,000 

$3,000-$4,000.... 
$4.00O-$.';.000.... 

$6,00O-$10,0O0.  . 
$10,(XIO-$1S,000.. 
$15,000-$2C.OOO. . 
$20,000  and  over 

AH  levels. 


Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditures  for- 


AU 
items 


9.3 
12.8 
13.9 

11.9 
11.1 
7.8 
6.4 

9.0 
3.4 
4.3 
1.9 

3.5 

1.3 

.8 

2.6 


Food 


12.9 
14.7 
14.9 

12.4 
11.1 
7.6 
6.0 

8.0 
3.0 
3.4 
1.4 

2.3 
.7 
.4 

1.2 


Hous- 
ing 


11.5 
13.8 
13.9 

U.2 
10.2 

7.1 
5.8 

8.2 
3.1 
4.0 
1.9 

3.7 
1.5 


House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 


5.7 
11.5 
14.0 

12.7 
12.3 
8.8 
7.1 

10.0 
3.8 
4.8 
1.9 

3.5 

1.2 

.6 

2.1 


Cloth- 
ing 


6.0 
12.8 
14.5 

12.1 
11.3 
8.1 
6.7 

9.5 
3.6 

4.6 
2.1 

3.9 
1.4 


.Auto- 
mobile 


(') 

2.6 
7.3 

9.9 
11.5 
9.4 

8.5 

13.1 
5.9 
7.7 
3.5 

7.7 
3.1 
2.1 


Medi- 
cal 
care 


3.6 
8.4 
10.9 

10.0 
10.3 
7.8 
6.9 

10.9 
4.5 
6.3 
3.0 

6.6 
2.7 
1.8 
6.3 


100.0 


Recre- 
ation 


1.7 
7.5 
11.2 

11.7 
12.2 
9.1 
8.0 

11.7 
4.7 
6.3 
2.6 

5.4 
2.1 
1.4 
4.4 


FUT- 

ni.sh- 
ings 


(') 
9.1 
12.1 

12.1 
12.1 
9.1 
6.1 

12.1 
3.0 
6.1 
3.0 

6.1 
3.0 
(') 
6.1 

100.0 


Per- 
sonal 
care 


11.4 
15.9 
15.4 

11.9 
10.9 
7.5 
6.0 

8.0 
3.0 
3.6 
1.5 

2.5 
1.0 
.5 
1.0 


To- 
bacco 


3.3 
10.4 
14.2 

14.2 
13.8 
10.0 
7.6 

10.9 
4.3 
4.7 
1.9 

2.8 
.5 
.5 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 


11.2 
14.7 
14.7 

11.9 
10.5 
7.4 
5.9 

8.3 
2.8 
3.8 


Read- 
ing 


11.1 

14.7 

15.3 

12.9 

11.0 

8.0 

8.1 

8.6 

3.1 

3.7 

1.2 

2.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

100.0 

Educa- 
tion 

1.9 
11.1 
16.7 

16.7 
14.8 
9.3 
7.4 

11.  1 
3.7 
3.7 

1.8 

1.8 
(') 

{'1 

100.0 

other 
items 


.').  7 

9.^ 

9.3 
10.4 
8.1 
8.1 

12.6 
.5.8 
6.9 
3.4 

8.0 
3.4 
2.3 


100.0 


1  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 


'  Less  than  0.05  iwrcent. 


Table  31  A. — Aggregate  expenditures  of  American  families  and  single  individuals  for  vinin  categories  of  consumption,'   by  income  level, 

1935-36 


Aggregate  expenditures  (in  millions)  for— 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

Medi- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nish- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Transpor- 
tation 
other 

tbanauto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500 

$2,817 
3,888 
i).209 

5,487 
4,807 
4,278 
3,794 

5,695 
3,348 
3,631 
1,494 

2,604 
925 
607 

1,630 

$1,254 
1,645 
2,097 

2,074 
1,746 
1,474 
1,246 

1,776 

1,000 

1,020 

386 

602 
182 
116 
248 

$634 
781 
999 

1,037 
887 
786 
701 

1,041 
600 
662 
271 

481 
192 
107 
327 

$269 
382 
525 

571 
490 
435 
391 

678 
362 
402 
171 

316 
106 
72 
215 

$212 
356 
496 

523 
479 
435 
388 

616 
375 
426 
187 

329 
125 
83 
233 

$63 
118 
218 

316 
315 
327 
327 

549 
342 
375 
169 

299 
103 
63 
197 

$104 
140 
197 

216 
198 
193 
172 

260 
158 
177 
74 

148 
39 
30 
99 

$30 
72 
119 

146 
142 
137 
127 

204 
128 
151 
60 

128 
54 
34 

105 

$37 
63 
121 

151 
140 
135 
131 

190 
112 
122 
45 

83 
31 
17 
44 

$60 
85 
110 

116 
100 
90 
78 

120 
70 
71 
30 

51 
17 
10 
25 

$46 
77 
112 

117 
107 
89 
79 

116 
62 
66 
25 

37 
12 

14 

$59 
81 
99 

93 
83 
69 
60 

89 
45 
62 
21 

38 
20 
26 
49 

$32 
46 
62 

64 
58 
47 
41 

63 
34 

38 
15 

25 
8 
5 

13 

$8 
18 
28 

34 
35 
32 
32 

55 
41 
47 
24 

43 
30 
32 
47 

$9 
24 

27 

$500-$750.- _ 

$"50-$i,aoo 

$l,0OO-$l,250 

30 

$1,25(>-$1,500 

$l,.50O-$l,750 

29 

$l,75O-$2,0O0 

$2,0OO-$2,5O0 

38 

$2,50O-$3,aOO 

$3,000-$4,000 

23 

$4,0flO-$5,000 

$5,00O-$I0,000. 

$10,000-$15,000    

$15,00O-$20,000 

$20,000  and  over 

All  levels    

50,214 

16,865 

9,506 

5.285 

5,261 

3.781 

2,205 

1,643 

1,422 

1,032 

966 

884 

551 

506 

307 

I  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 
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Table  32A. — Percentage  of  aggregate  expenditvres  made  by  American  families  and  single  individvah  at  each  income  level  for  main  categories 

of  consumption.'  19S5-36 


Percentage  of  tigpregale  expen'iitures  (or— 

Income  level 

All 
items 

Food 

Hous- 
ing 

House- 
hold 

opera- 
tion 

Cloth- 
ing 

Auto- 
mobile 

M«li- 
cal 
care 

Recre- 
ation 

Fur- 
nUh- 
ings 

Per- 
sonal 
care 

To- 
bacco 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
other 
than 
auto 

Read- 
ing 

Educa- 
tion 

Other 
items 

Under  $500 

5.6 
7.S 
10.4 

10.9 
9.6 

8.5 
7.6 

U.3 
6.7 
7.2 
3.0 

5.2 
1.8 
1.2 
3.2 

7.4 
9.8 
12.4 

12.3 
10.4 

8.7 

7.4 

10.5 
5.9 
6.0 
2.3 

3.6 
1.1 
.  7 
1.5 

6.7 
8.2 
10.5 

10.9 
9.3 
8.3 
7.4 

11.0 
6.3 
7.0 
2.8 

5.0 
2.0 
1.1 
3.5 

5.1 
7.2 
9.9 

10.8 
9.3 

8.2 
7.4 

10.9 
6.9 
7.6 
3.2 

6.0 
2.0 
1.4 
4.1 

4.0 
6.8 
9.4 

9.9 
9.1 
8.3 
7.4 

11.7 
7.1 
8.1 
3.6 

6.2 
2.4 
1.6 
4.4 

1.7 
3.1 

5.8 

8.4 
8.3 

8.6 
8.6 

14.5 
9.1 
9.9 
4.5 

7.9 
2.7 
1.7 
5.2 

4.7 
6.3 
8.9 

9.8 
9.0 

8.8 

7.8 

11.8 
7.2 
8.0 
3.4 

6.7 
1.7 
1.4 
4.5 

1.8 
4.4 
7.2 

8.9 
8.7 
8.3 
7.  7 

12.4 
7.8 
9.2 
4.0 

7.8 
3.3 
2.1 
6.4 

2.6 
4.4 

8.5 

10.6 
9.8 
9.5 

9.2 

13.4 
7.9 
8.6 
3.2 

5.8 
2.2 
1.2 
3.1 

5.8 
8.2 
10.7 

11.1 
9.7 
8.7 
7.6 

11.6 
6.8 
6.9 
2.9 

5.0 
1.6 
1.0 
2.4 

4.8 
8.0 
11.6 

12.1 
11.1 
9.2 
8.2 

12.0 
6.4 
6.8 
2.6 

3.8 
1.2 
.  7 
1.5 

6.7 
9.2 
11.2 

10.5 
9.4 
7.8 
6.8 

10.0 
5.1 
5.9 
2.4 

4.3 
2.3 
2.9 
5.5 

5.8 
8.4 
11.3 

11.6 
10.5 
8.5 

7.5 

11.4 
6.2 
6.9 
2.7 

4.5 

1.4 

.9 

2.4 

1.6 
3.6 

5.5 

6.7 
6.9 
6.3 
6.3 

10.9 
8.1 
9.3 
4.8 

8.5 
5.9 
6.3 
9.3 

2.9 

$500-$750- 

7  8 

$750- $1.000 

8.8' 

$1,000-$1,250 

9  \ 

$1,250-$1.500 

9.51 

$1,500-$1.750 

9  8 

$1.730-$2.000 _ 

$2.000-$2.5(IO 

$2,w»-S3,nno 

$3,(KXt-S4.(HKt 

6.8 

12.4 
6.2 

7  5 

$4.ni¥i-$.i,n(io._       .    

3.3 

$5.000-$10.000      .   

7.8 

$10,000-$1.'>.000 

$i5.'ioa-$2o,aoo                      

1.9 

1  f 

\ll  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

3  For  exphni^tion  of  items  incltided  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

Table  33A.- — Share  of  each  qvarter  of  Nation^s  consumer  units  ^  in  aggregate  disbursements,  193d~S6 


Category  of  dLsbursemenr  - 


Aggr^ate  disbursement^:  (in  millions) 


First  quarter 

(incomes 
under  $635t 


Second  quar-  Third  quar- 
ter (incomes  |  ter  (incomes 
of  $635  to  of  $1,070  to 
$1,070  $1,715^ 


Fourth  quar- 
ter (incomes 
of  $1,715  and 
over) 


Percentage    of   aggregate    disbursemt-nr 
for  each  category  made  by — 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Fourth 

quart  fr 


Current  consumption: 

Food 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Clothing 

Automobile 

Medical  care 

Recreation 

Furnishings. 

Personal  care. 

Tobacco 

Transportation  other  than  auto 

Reading 

Education... 

Other  items 

All  consumption  items. 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes  ' 

Savings 

All  items 


$2. 149 

$3.46i 

$4,506 

1.059 

1.659 

2.310 

477 

867 

1.275 

406 

811 

1.230 

128 

364 

825 

181 

324 

520 

70 

194 

366 

71 

193 

367 

106 

182 

281 

88 

181 

268 

1(M 

163 

209 

57 

102 

144 

18 

47 

88 

21 

46 

76 

$6,756 

4.478 

2.666 

2,814 

2.464 

1.180 

1.013 

791 

483 

429 

408 

248 

353 

164 


12.7 
11.1 
9.0 
7.7 
3.4 
8.2 
4.3 
5.0 
10.3 
9.  1 
11.  S 
10.3 
3.6 


20.5 
17.5 
16.4 
16.4 

9.6 
14.7 
11.8 
13.6 
17.6 
18.7 
18.4 
18.5 

9.3 
15.0 


26.7 
24.3 
24.1 
23,4 
21,8 
23.6 
22,3 
25.8 
25.3 
27.8 
23.6 
26.2 
17.4 
24.8 


40 
47 


53 
6,^ 


4i;  ^ 
44  I 
41'  : 
4,' 

66.  : 
53,4 


4.  935 


8.  .587 


12. 44S 


24.  247 


104 
-1.008 


282 
-456 


512 
199 


2.169 
7.243 


33,659 


17.1 


24.8 


3.4 
-16.9 


9.2 
-7.6 


16.7 
3.3 


14.2 


22.2 


121.. 
56.8 


'  Each  Quarter  includes  9.864.575  families  and  single  individuals,  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number.    Residents  in  institutional  groups  are  excluded. 
'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  catesory.  see  i>p.  93-98. 


'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  i>erscmal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  proi>erty  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


APPENDIX   B 
SOURCES   AND   METHODS   USED  IN   THE   STUDY 

The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  describes  the  sources  of  data  used  as  a 
basis  for  preparing  the  estimates  of  consumer  expenditures  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  the  methods  employed  in  constructing  the  estimates.  The  procedures 
adopted  at  each  stage  of  the  work  are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  so  that  readers 
interested  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  study  can  interpret  and  evaluate  the 
findings. 

In  the  first  section  of  this  appendix,  the  major  definitions  and  classifications 
used  in  the  study  are  brought  together,  for  convenience  in  reference.  In  the  second 
section,  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — the  major  source  of  basic  data — is 
briefly  described.  The  folknnng  three  sections  discuss  the  construction  of  the 
sample  expenditure  patterns  for  \'arious  groups  of  the  population,  the  methods  used 
to  extend  them  to  cover  all  of  the  American  people,  and  to  derive  the  estimates  of 
total  national  consumption  in  1935  36. 
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SECTION    I.    DEFINITIONS    AND    CLASSIFICATIONS 


The  terms,  concepts,  and  classifications  used  in  this 
study  were  determined  largely  by  the  nature  of  the 
available  sample  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.  Tliis  study  is  described  in  some  detail  in 
section  2  of  this  appendix. 

Since  the  present  report  deals  primarily  with  the  way 
in  which  consumers  at  different  income  levels  allocate 
their  incomes  to  the  various  classes  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, to  gifts  and  certain  personal  taxes,  and  to  savings, 
it  is  of  first  importance  to  define  these  various  categories 
of  disbursement  in  terms  of  the  items  covered. 

The  Categories  of  Disbursement 

As  indicated  above,  three  major  classes  of  outlay  are 
distinguished  in  tliis  report,  namely,  current  consump- 
tion, gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings.  The  alge- 
braic sum  of  these  three  classes  of  outlay  equals  the 
total  income '  of  the  family  or  single  individual. 

The  terms  outlay  and  disbursement  are  often  used 
synonymously  in  the  text  but  are  distinguished  in  the 
tables,  where  outlays  for  current  consumption  are  di- 
vided into  14  major  categories  of  disbursement,  each 
covering  a  group  of  goods  and  services  satisfying  more 
or  less  closely  related  needs.  These  14  categories  of 
current  consumption  cover  expenditures  for  food,  hous- 
ing, household  operation,  clothing,  automobile,  medical 
care,  recreation,  furnisliings,  personal  care,  tobacco, 
transportation  other  than  automobile,  reading,  educa- 
tion, and  other  items.  The  items  of  disbursement  in- 
rluded  within  each  of  these  broad  categories  are  par- 
tially listed  on  the  expenditure  schedules  reproduced 
on  pages  109  to  120,  and  are  enumerated  in  more 
detail  below. 

The  term  expenditures  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  text 
and  in  the  tables  and  charts  to  refer  to  expenditures  for 
these  14  categories  of  current  consumption  only, 
exclusive  of  outlaj's  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  and  of 
savings.  However,  the  expenditure  pattern  of  a  group 
of  families  includes  not  only  the  average  disbursements 
for  these  14  categories  of  consumption,  but  also  the 
average  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  and  the 
average  savings  of  the  families  in  the  group. 

■  For  deflnitiou  of  income,  see  pp.  99-100  lielow. 


The  terms  spending  pattern  and  consumption  pat- 
tern are  used  synonymously  with  expenditure  pattern 
to  refer  to  the  complete  set  of  average  disbursements  at 
different  income  levels  for  any  component  group  of 
families  or  single  individuals.  The  set  of  averages  for 
each  income  class  totals  to  the  average  income  of  the 
families  or  single  individuals  included  within  the  income 
class. 

Consumption  expenditures  include  all  money  dis- 
biu-sements  for  current  needs  plus  the  imputed  values 
of  certain  goods  and  services  received  without  direct 
money  expense. 

Imputed  values  tor  items  of  nonmoney  disbursement 
are  included  under  housing  expenditures  for  both  urban 
and  rural  families,  imder  food  expenditures  for  all  rural 
families,  and  mider  household  operation  for  farm 
families.'  Other  goods  and  services  received  without 
direct  money  payment  are  omitted  from  the  estimates, 
except  for  direct  relief  in  kind.^ 

All  purchases  of  consumers'  goods  made  during  the 
year,  except  payments  on  homes  and  structural  addi- 
tions and  improvements  to  homes,  are  considered 
current  expenditures,  whether  or  not  a  balance  remains 
due  on  them  and  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  entirely 
consumed  within  the  current  year.  Payments  on 
homes  and  payments  on  goods  purchasetl  iji  previous 
years  are  treated  as  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities,  and 
hence  appear  m  savings.  The  net  purchase  price  of  a 
commodity  represents  the  expenditure  for  it.  If  a  used 
article  is  given  in  trade  for  an  article  purchased,  as  for 
an  automobile,  the  trade-in  allowance  is  deducted  in 
recording  the  expenditure.  Excise  and  sales  taxes  are 
included  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  levied.  Certain  other  taxes,  such  as  automo- 
bile fees  and  taxes  on  owned  liomes,  are  also  merged 
with  the  expenditures  for  particular  categories  of  con- 
sumption.^ Discounts,  refunds,  and  carrying  chaj-ges 
are  allocated  to  the  specific  items  to  which  they  apply, 
except,  as  sometimes  in  the  case  of  cooperatives,  wlieii 
this  was  not  possible.     Tips  are  likewise  included  in  the 


'  For  discussion,  see  pp.  94-9f>  below. 

'  For  discussion,  .see  pp.  99  and  131 . 

•  For  further  discussion  of  treatment  of  taxes,  see  p.  W. 
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prices  of  the  goods  and  seirices  in  connection  with 
which  they  were  rendered. 

Food 

Food  expeiKlitures  inchide  all  purchased  food  and, 
for  rural  families,  the  imputed  value  of  home-produced 
food  as  well. 

Purchased  Food. — Purchased  food  includes  all  meats, 
vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  cereals,  and  other  food  products 
bought  at  grocery  and  other  retail  stores  or  markets  or 
delivered  to  the  home.  It  mcludes  also  ice  cream, 
candy,  chewing  gum,  soft  drinks,  beer,  and  other 
liquor,  and  such  special  foods  as  cod-liver  oil,  but  it 
excludes  food  bought  specifically  for  pets. 

Food  furnished  to  paid  help  and  guests  is  included 
in  the  food  expenditure  of  the  family  making  the  pur- 
chase, but  meals  furnished  to  boarders  and,  in  the  case 
of  farm  families,  to  farm  employees  are  considered  a 
business  expense  and  are  not  included  in  the  family 
food  expenditures.* 

Also  classed  in  food  expenditures  are  meals  piirchased 
away  from  home,  Lucludrng  tips;  kmches  at  school  and 
work;  food  and  drink  purchased  at  places  of  entertain- 
ment; meals  while  traveling  (except  when  paid  for  by 
employer)  and  while  on  vacation.  Meals  and  other 
food  and  drink  purchased  for  guests  outside  the  home 
are  mcluded  with  the  family  expenditures.  Board  for 
persons  away  at  school  is  also  included  in  the  food 
expenditure  of  the  families  supporting  them. 

Home-Produced  Food. — The  money  value  of  home- 
growai  produce  is  included  m  food  expenditure  for 
families  on  farms  and  in  villages.  For  m-ban  famihes 
food  expenditure  includes  only  money  expense.  In- 
formation on  the  home-produced  food  consumed  by 
rural  families  was  obtained  on  the  "family"  schedule* 
ui  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  prices  used 
in  imputing  values  to  such  food  items  were  separately 
estimated  for  each  locahty,  and  were  based  on  the 
prices  customarily  paid  for  products  of  similar  quahty 
purchased  from  neighbors  or  from  the  most  likely  place 
of  purchase. 

Housing 

Prevailing  differences  in  the  rental  arrangements  for 
farm  and  nonfarm  homes,   and  minor  differences  in 


'  The  deduction  was  made  in  the  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  by: 
(1)  Listing  all  persons  eating  at  the  family  table  and  the  number  of  food  cost  units 
each  represents  (an  adult  equals  one  unit:  other  persons  were  classed  according  to 
food  requirements.) ;  (2)  estimating  the  number  of  meals  each  person  ate  at  the 
family  table;  (3)  multiplying  (1)  by  (2)  tor  each  person:  (4)  calculating  the  ratio  of 
the  "food  cost  unit  meals"  furnished  to  boarders  or  farm  help  to  the  total  "food  cost 
unit  meals"  furnished  from  family  funds;  and  (5)  applying  this  ratio  to  the  total 
e.xpenditure  of  the  family  for  food  eaten  at  home  to  obtain  the  deduction  from  food 
expense. 

*  The  family  schedule  is  the  schedule  on  which  income  data  were  obtained.  See 
pp.  105-106  and  107. 


other  elements  of  housing  expense  are  reflected  m  the 
estimates  for  this  category  of  disbursement,  which  also 
includes  imputed  values  as  well  as  direct  money 
expense. 

It  should  be  noted  that  expenditures  on  housing  are 
measured  when  the  service  is  actually  rendered  bj-  the 
durable  agents,  unlike  all  other  durable  goods,  which 
are  assumed  to  pass  the  "consumer  frontier"  when  sold  ' 
to  the  consumer.  Purchases  of  houses,  therefore,  were 
treated  as  investments  and  appear  in  savings  in  the 
estimates  presented  in  this  report.  "Improvements  i 
and  additions"  were  likewise  treated  as  mvestnients, 
but  the  terms  were  defined  so  narrowly  that  the  item 
is  a  small  one.  Substituting  an  oil  furnace  for  a  coal 
furnace,  for  instance,  was  mcluded  in  cm-rent  housing 
expenditure  as  a  replacement.  Storm  windows  are 
included  in  fumisliings.  Only  such  major  changes  as 
adding  a  new  room  or  a  porch  are  included  as  im- 
provements. 

Nonfarm  Home-^. — For  nonfarm  renting  families, 
housing  expense  equals  rent,  less  rental  concessions, 
plus  the  cost  of  any  repairs  paid  for  by  the  renting 
family.  Rent  payable  on  all  homes  (including  vaca- 
tion homes)  occupied  diu-ing  the  year  is  included,  but 
not  rent  on  houses  not  occupied,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  family  was  unable  to  break  a  lease.  In  urban  com- 
mimities,  payments  for  rent  not  infrequently  covered 
all  or  part  of  the  expense  for  heat,  light,  and  refrigera- 
tion. In  such  instances,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
estimate  the  portion  of  total  rent  attributable  to  these 
operating  expenses.  The  entire  rent  payment  is  in- 
cluded in  housing. 

For  nonfarm  owning  families,  the  total  of  money  and 
nonmoney  expenditures  for  housing  is  the  estimated 
rental  value  of  the  home  for  the  months  occupied  by 
the  owners.  The  total  cost  is,  therefore,  comparable 
with  the  expenditure  made  by  renting  families.  This 
total  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  The  ownership  expense, 
which  includes  interest  on  mortgages  and  refinancing 
charges,  taxes  and  special  assessments,  repairs  and 
replacements  (as  distinct  from  additions  and  improve- 
ments), and  fire  and  other  insurance;  and  (2)  the  im- 
puted value  of  home  ownership,  which  is  simply  the 
estimated  rental  value  minus  the  ownership  expense. 
The  imputed  value  is  negative  if  ownership  expense 
exceeds  the  estimated  rental  value  for  the  months 
occupied,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  case  of  vacation 
homes. 

Farm  Homes. — Since  farm  homes  are  seldom  rented 
separately  from  the  farm  on  which  they  are  located, 
the  value  imputed  to  the  ownership  of  a  farm  home  was 
not  estimated  directly,  but  was  obtained  by  estimating 
the  value  of  the  home  itself  and  taking  a  flat  percentage 
of  this  amount.     The  figure  used  was  9  percent,  except 
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in  tlie  South  and  in  California,  where  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  home  was  used  as  the  imputed  value  of 
ownership.  Ownership  expense  on  owTied  farm  homes 
includes  repairs  and  insurance,  but  not  interest  and 
taxes,  since  these  two  items  are  usually  paid  for  farm 
and  home  as  a  unit.  Total  money  and  nonmoney 
expense  for  housing  is  simply  the  sum  of  these  two 
independently  estimated  quantities.  Money  expense 
on  vacation  homes  is  included,  but  the  value  of  owner- 
ship of  vacation  homes  was  not  estimated  in  the  case  of 
farm  families.  It  should  be  noted  that  ownership  of 
vacation  homes  by  farm  families  is  comparatively  rare. 

For  farm  renting  families,  the  housing  figures  repre- 
sent largely  the  imputed  rental  value  of  the  farm  dwell- 
ing. This  value  was  calculated,  as  in  the  case  of  farm 
owners,  by  taking  a  flat  percentage  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  home.  Eleven  percent  of  this  amount  was 
put  down  as  imputed  housing  expense, *°  except  in  the 
South  and  in  California,  where  12  percent  was  used. 
Thus,  contraiy  to  the  procedure  for  nonfarm  renting 
families,  the  entire  housing  expense  for  farm  families 
is  recorded  as  nonmoney  expense,  except  for  occasional 
expenses  for  minor  repairs  incurred  directly  by  the 
renting  family. 

Other  Housing. — The  value  of  housing  received  free 
or  as  a  payment  for  services,  as  in  the  case  of  ministers, 
is  included  in  nonmoney  housing  expenditure. 

The  cost  of  lodging  wldle  travelmg  (except  on  busi- 
ness) or  on  vacation  is  also  included  m  housing  expense. 
Dormitory  and  other  lodging  costs  at  school  are  comited 
as  housing  expense  for  the  family  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  student. 

Household  Operation 

The  most  important  items  in  household  operation 
expenses  are  heat,  light,  refrigeration,  and  motor  power, 
bought  in  the  various  forms  of  coal,  coke  and  bri- 
quettes, wood  and  kindling,  fuel  oU,  kerosene  and 
gasoline  (except  for  automobile  or  cleanmg  purposes), 
electricity,  natural  and  manufactured  gas,  and  ice. 
As  indicated  above,  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  heat, 
light,  and  refrigeration  for  urban  famdes  were  often 
included  in  the  rent  paid  for  the  house  or  apartment, 
and  do  not  appear  in  household  operation  expenses. 

Fuel  and  ice  received  without  direct  money  payment 
are  uicluded  in  household  operation  expense  for  farm 
families  oidy.  These  nonmoney  items  include  wood 
gathered,  and  ice  cut  and  stored.  Electricity  generated 
by  individual  households  is  not  included  in  the  esti- 
mates, but  any  fuel  used  in  the  generator  is  included 
as  an  expense  for  household  operation. 

Expense  for  household  help,  including  cooks,  maids, 

»•  Thf  flgiirt-  of  10  porcfnt  piven  on  p.  41  of  the  report  Congumtr  Incomes  in  tht 
United  stalff  should  havp  read  II  percent. 


nurses,  gardeners,  chauffeurs,  and  other  household 
servants  (but  not  paid  help  for  sewing),  are  mcluded  in 
household  operation  expenditure.  All  expenses  other 
than  food  and  lodging  for  these  servants  are  covered 
in  this  category,  including  clothing  furnished  them, 
gifts  of  other  goods,  and  tips  at  Christmas  or  on  other 
occasions.  Tips  to  janitors  and  other  servants  of 
apartment  houses  are  also  included  m  household  opera- 
tion expenses. 

Telephone  charges;  water  rent;  laimdry  sent  out; 
laundry  soap  (but  not  toilet  soap),  starch,  bluing,  and 
cleaning  supplies  (but  not  mops,  brooms,  cloths,  etc.); 
stationery,  greeting  cards,  etc.;  pens,  ink,  and  pencils 
for  general  household  use  (but  not  for  school  use); 
express,  freight,  drayage,  and  moving  of  household 
goods  ownied  by  families  (but  not  express  charged  by 
mail  order  houses  or  transportation  of  busmess  supplies) 
account  for  most  of  the  remaining  expense  for  household 
operation. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  items,  however,  is  also 
included  m  this  category:  Disinfectants  for  household 
use;  scouring  powder,  steel  wool,  and  scouring  pads; 
rubber  gloves;  floor  wax,  furnitiu'e  pohsh,  silver  polish, 
metal  and  other  poUshes;  matches;  toilet  paper,  shelf 
paper,  wax  paper,  paper  towels,  paper  napkins  (but  not 
cleaning  tissue  and  other  sanitary  supphes);  clothes- 
pins and  clotheslines;  shoe  brushes  and  clothes  brushes; 
post-office  boxes:  flower  seeds,  plants,  and  grass  seed 
(but  not  seed  for  vegetable  gardens);  garden  supphes 
(but  not  tools,  which  are  in  household  furnishings); 
fresh  (but  not  artificial)  flowers  for  household  use. 

Clothing 

Clothing  expenditures  include  costs  of  all  wearing 
apparel,  including  work  clothes  and  sports  clothes,  but 
not  sports  equipment  and  not  crutches,  braces,  eye- 
glasses, and  other  physical  aids.  The  category  also 
includes  umbrellas:  purses,  handbags,  etc.;  watches, 
jewelry,  and  other  personal  ornaments,  including 
flowers  for  personal  wear  (but  not  at  weddings  and 
funerals).  In  addition,  the  costs  of  materials  and  paid 
help  for  sewing,  cleaning  and  pressing  of  clothing,  shoe 
sliines,  shoe  polish,  and  rent  for  any  articles  of  clothing 
are  included  under  this  heading. 

Automobile 

Automobile  expenditures  include  both  purchase  and 
upkeep.  The  net  price  (that  is,  less  trade-ui  allowance 
and  discounts)  of  new  and  used  cars  constitutes  tiie 
purchase  price.  Upkeep  includes  gasoline,  oil,  tires 
and  tubes;  accessories,  including  automobile  radios; 
repairs,  replacements,  and  service;  garage  rent,  licenses, 
registration  fees,  and  otlier  taxes  on  automobiles  or 
accessories;  fines  and  damages  paid  to  othei-s:  all  types 
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of  automobile  insurance;  tolls-,  and  motor  association 
dues. 

Automobile  expense  chargeable  to  business  is  not 
included  in  the  expenditures  presented  in  this  report. 
In  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  the  proportion 
of  total  automobile  expense  chargeable  to  business  was 
obtained  from  each  family  and  the  amount  deducted 
frcun  the  total  expenses  reported  by  the  family. 

Medical  Care 

Medical  care  includes  expenditures  for  services  of 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  practi- 
tioners providing  health  sei'S'ices;  hospitalization  costs; 
niu'sing  service  in  hospital  or  at  home ;  chnic  treatments ; 
laboratory  examinations  and  tests.  It  also  includes 
costs  of  medicines  and  drugs,  such  as  aspirin,  rubbing 
alcohol,  vaseline,  laxatives,  and  supphes  conmionly 
found  in  first-aid  Icits  (but  not  foods,  such  as  cod-liver 
oil,  or  dentifrices,  mouthwashes,  etc.);  eye  glasses, 
hearing  aids,  crutches,  braces,  elastic  stockings,  and 
other  physical  aids;  hot  water  bottles,  nose  droppers, 
clinical  thermometers,  and  other  medical  apphances 
and  supplies.  In  addition,  it  includes  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  whether  taken  out  of  wages  by  em- 
ployer or  paid  as  part  of  dues  to  fraternal  and  other 
clubs. 

Recreation 

Recreation  expenditures  include  paid  admissions  to 
movies,  plays,  pageants,  lectures,  concerts,  ball  games, 
fairs,  dances,  circuses,  etc.,  for  members  of  the  economic 
family  and  for  guests.  Also  included  in  this  category 
are  equipment  and  supplies  (but  not  clothing),  fees,  and 
licenses  for  hunting,  baseball,  and  other  sports  and 
games;  field  glasses  and  opera  glasses;  net  gambling 
losses,"  lottery  tickets,  etc.;  purchase  (net  price)  and 
upkeep  of  radios  (but  not  automobile  radios),  musical 
instruments,  including  phonographs  (but  not  if  for 
professional  use  by  musicians),  phonograph  records  and 
sheet  music  (not  for  music  lessons) ;  cameras,  films,  and 
other  photographic  supphes  and  equipment;  photo- 
graphs; children's  toys,  picture  books  (but  not  school 
books)  and  play  equipment,  such  as  swings,  sand  boxes, 
etc.;  purchase  and  upkeep  of  veliicles  other  than  auto- 
mobiles used  primarily  for  pleasure  (but  not  for  business 
or  transportation^  such  as  bicycles,  motor-boats,  riding 
horses,  etc.;  purchase  and  care  of  pets;  favors,  prizes, 
balloons,  etc.,  for  parties;  dues  to  social  and  recreational 
clubs  (but  not  business  or  professional  associations); 
expenses  for  stamp  collections  and  other  hobbies. 

Vacation  expenses  are  not  included  in  recreation  im- 
less  they  fall  in  one  of  the  above  classifications.     They 

'  Net  gambling  gains  are  included  as  income. 


are  allocated  among  food,  lodging,  transportation,  and 
other  categories.  Similarly,  allowances  and  spending 
money  for  children  at  school  are  included  in  recreation 
expenditures  only  if  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
breakdown  according  to  the  actual  categories  for  which 
the  money  was  expended. 

Furnishings 

Furniture,  including  chairs,  tables,  desks,  sofas,  beds, 
bedsprings,  dressers,  chests,  cupboards,  bookcases, 
folding  screens,  smoking  stands  (but  not  radios,  phono- 
graphs, pianos,  and  other  musical  instnnnents)  con- 
stitutes the  major  group  of  items  in  house  furnishings 
and  equipment. 

Kitchen,  laundry,  and  cleanmg  equipment  form 
another  large  subclassification  in  household  furnishings, 
including  among  other  items:  Refiigerators,  kitchen 
stoves,  cooking  utensOs,  electric  toasters  and  coffee 
percolators,  wasliing  machines,  irons,  ironing  machines,  ■ 
ironing  boards,  dishpans,  dishcloths,  mops,  brooms, 
dustpans,  carpet  sweepers,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  other 
laimdry  and  cleaning  equipment  (bxit  not  laimdry 
soap,  cleaning  supplies,  etc.). 

Floor  coverings  and  household  textiles — rugs,  lino- 
leum, curtains,  mattresses,  piUows,  pillow  cases,  blank- 
ets, sheets,  sleeping  bags,  other  bed  coverings,  cushions, 
rmmers,  towels,  tablecloths,  napkins,  etc.,  are  also  in- 
cluded, as  are  fans,  clocks,  typewTiters  (unless  used  for 
business  purposes),  lamps,  electric  light  bulbs,  elec- 
trical supplies,  mirrors,  pictures,  vases,  artificial  (but 
not  fresh)  flowers,  and  other  decorations  and  ornaments 
for  general  household  use  (but  not  ornaments  bought 
specifically  for  parties,  weddings,  funerals,  etc.). 

Other  items  in  the  category  are:  Glassware,  china, 
and  sUverw-are;  window  screens,  window  shades,  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  storm  windows;  furnaces  and  other 
heating  equipment;  warming  pads  and  other  household 
electrical  appliances  not  mentioned  above  (but  not 
electric  razors);  scales;  shoe  trees;  household  (but  not 
clinical)  thermometers;  lawn  mowers,  garden  tools  and 
equipment,  household  tools  and  hardware;  trunks  and 
hand  baggage;  baby  carriages  and  go-carts. 

Also  mcluded  in  furnishings  are  household  insurance 
(but  not  personal  property  taxes) ;  repairs  and  cleaning 
of  house  furnishings,  together  with  materials  for  such 
cleaning ;  and  paid  help  for  the  sewing  of  draperies,  slip 
covers,  and  other  household  textiles. 

Personal  Care 

Service  items  included  in  personal  care  are  haircuts, 
shaves,  shampoos,  waves,  manicures,  facial  massage, 
and  other  services  at  barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors. 
Goods  in  this  category  include  dentrifices,  dental  floss. 
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aiul  monthwaslios  (but  not  drujis,  sucli  as  aspirin,  or 
medicines);  toilet  soap,  shaving  soap  and  cream,  cold 
cream  and  other  face  creams  and  lotions;  nail  polish, 
perfmne,  powder,  rou<re.  and  other  cosmetics;  talcmn 
powder  and  after-shavini;  preparations;  cleansing  tissue 
and  other  sanitarj-  supplies.  Hau'brushes,  combs, 
nail  files  and  nail  scissors,  razors  and  other  sha\'ii\f; 
equipment,  tooth  brushes,  and  powder  pufl's  are  also 
included. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  expenditures  inchide  purchases  of  all  forms 
of  tobacco — cigarettes,  cigars,  smoking  tobacco,  chew- 
ing tobacco,  and  snvifl' — together  with  smokers'  sup- 
plies, such  as  pipes,  jiipe  cleaners,  cigar  and  cigarette 
holders,  humidors,  tobacco  pouches,  lighters,  and 
matches  used  for  smoldng  (but  not  matches  for  kitchen 
use),  ashtrays,  and  other  smokers'  supplies  (but  not 
smoking  stands  or  smoking  jackets). 

Transportation  Other  Than  Auto 

Expenses  for  travel  and  transportation  of  persons  by 
means  other  than  owned  automobiles  are  included  m 
the  category  of  other  transportation,^  except  for  the 
portion  of  such  outlays  deductible  as  business  expense. 
Transportation  to  and  from  work  was  not  deducted  and 
is  covered  by  the  estimates.  The  deductions  for 
business  transportation  were  made  in  the  Consumer 
Purchases  Study  by  the  same  procedure  used  in  the 
case  of  automobile  expense — that  is,  separately  for  each 
family  interviewed  on  the  basis  of  its  own  estimates. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  transportation  to  and  from 
work,  the  categorj^  includes  the  costs  of  all  local  trans- 
portation to  school,  stores,  etc.,  whether  by  bus,  trol- 
ley, taxi,  train,  ferryboat,  or  rented  automobile.  It 
includes  other  travel  by  railroad,  interurban  bus  or 
trolley,  or  other  vehicle  except  owned  automobile.  In 
the  case  of  vacation  criuses  and  other  trips,  where  trans- 
portation and  other  expenses  arc  quoted  as  a  hmip  sum, 
only  the  costs  of  transportation  are  included  in  tliis 
category.  An  estimated  break-down  of  such  over-all 
figures  was  obtained  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  Study. 

Purchase  and  upkeep  of  motorcycles,  horses,  car- 
riages, bicycles,  boats,  etc.,  used  pi-innirily  for  traiisi)or- 
tation  (but  not  piinuirily  for  recreation,  or  almost  en- 
tirely for  business  purposes,  as,  for  example,  a  work 
horse  on  a  farm)  is  also  included  in  this  category. 

Reading 

Rcaduig  expenses  mclude  the  purchase  of  nowspaj)ers, 
magazines,  and  books,  with  the  exception  of  school 
books,  picture  books  for  very  small  children,  and  busi- 

*  Exp«n.sr<i  for  rented  sutomohiles  are  included  in  thi.s  category. 


ness  and  professional  books  aiul  journals.  Thiscategory 
also  includes  membership  and  rental  fees  to  circulating 
libraries  and  fines  for  overdue  books  and   magazines 

Education 

Expenditures  for  education  include  tuition  and  special 
fees  at  schools  and  colleges  (except  athletic  and  in- 
firmary fees)  but  not  room  rent,  board,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  students  at  school.  Tuition  fees  are  consid- 
ered to  fall  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  covered 
by  them,  and  the  hi\l  amoimt  of  such  fees  is  included  if 
this  date  is  within  the  year  covered  by  tlie  study. 
Education  expenses  also  include  books  and  supplies, 
such  as  pens,  ii\k,  notebooks,  etc.,  used  at  scliool,  but 
not  toys  and  playthings  used  at  play  schools.  Corre- 
spondence courses  and  special  lessons,  whether  of  an 
inteUectiuil  nature  or  not,  are  also  included,  such  as 
lessons  in  music,  dancing,  bridge,  pubhc  speaking,  knit- 
ting, swimming,  fencing,  and  other  sports,  and  religious 
instruction  if  paid  for  separately  from  contributions  to 
Sunday  school  and  chiu"ch. 

Other  Items 

The  last  category  of  disbursement  for  cm-rent  con- 
sumption includes  certai:i  miscellaneous  expenses,  most 
of  which  are  of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  principal 
items  covered  are  interest  on  debts  iiacurred  for  family 
hving  (other  than  interest  on  mortgage  of  home  and 
carrying  chaiges  for  purchase  of  specific  articles);  bank 
sei-vice  charges  and  rental  of  safe  deposit  boxes,  includ- 
big  the  Federal  tax;  legal  expenses  (not  for  business 
purposes  or  in  connection  with  i-efinancing  mortgage  on 
home);  money  lost  or  stolen  (but  not  gamltling  or 
business  losses);  installment  payments  made  on  furni- 
ture, automobile,  and  other  goods  repossessed;  rent 
paid  on  a  dwelling  not  occupied  (as,  for  example,  when 
lease  could  not  be  broken),  and  bad  debts  "written  of!" 
during  the  year;  expenses  for  funerals  and  the  purdiase 
and  upkeep  of  cemetery  lots;  seed  and  other  expenses  for 
food  produced  and  consumed  at  honu'  by  noufarm 
families  (but  not  grass  antl  llower  seed). 

Gifts 

Coiitiihutions  to  the  sujjport  of  persons  outside  the 
economic  family,  and  donations  to  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, including  churches,  Sunday  schools,  missions, 
community  chests,  univei-sities,  and  the  like  constitute 
the  bulk  of  this  category  of  disbui-sements.  Gifts  nnide 
to  persons  outside  the  economic  family  on  special  oc- 
casions, such  as  Christmas,  birthday,  wedding,  confirma- 
tion, and  graduation  gifts,  anil  fiowers,  caiuly,  and  other 
gifts  to  hostesses  are  among  tlie  items  in  this  category. 
Gifts  exchanged  among  members  of  the  same  economic 
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family  do  not  appear  in  this  category  but  are  allocated 
to  the  various  categories,  like  other  expenditures  for 
consumption  goods. 

Direct  Personal  Taxes 

Only  i)ersonal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes  are  included  in  the  tax  esti- 
mates presented  in  this  report.  Other  taxes,  such  as 
excise  and  sales  taxes,  paid  by  consumers  are  merged 
with  the  expenditures  for  the  goods  and  services  to 
which  they  apply.  Taxes  on  business  operations  and 
on  income-producing  property  were  deducted  in  esti- 
mating net  income.  Taxes  falling  due  within  the  year 
covered  are  included  as  disbursements,  whether  paid  at 
that  time  or  not.'  In  the  case  of  income  taxes,  this 
means  that  the  taxes  paid  by  each  family  and  single 
person  are  based  on  the  income  of  a  12-month  period 
ending  earlier  than  the  year  covered  by  the  estimates  in 
the  present  report. 

Savings 

The  sa^^ngs  estimates  presenteil  in  this  report  reflect 
changes  in  assets  and  liabilities,  and  may  be  either  nega- 
tive or  positive.  In  general,  the  savings  category  covers 
three  groups  of  items:  (1)  Purchases  of  certain  con- 
sumer goods  and  services,  namely,  purchases  of  liouses 
and  that  part  of  life-uisurance  premiums  and  other  pay- 
ments whicli  constitute  a  charge  for  selling  and  book- 
keeping costs;  (2)  purchases  of  producer  goods,  such  as 
farm  equipment  and  other  direct  investments  in  busi- 
ness; and  (3)  insurance  payments,  increases  in  bank 
accounts,  payment  of  debts,  purchases  of  stocks  and 
bonds  and  other  investments  not  directly  involving  any 
transfer  of  goods. 

Savings  are  the  algebraic  sinn  of  the  followuig  items: 
Net  increases  or  decreases  in  cash  on  hand  and  in 
banks;  net  increases  or  decreases  in  investments  in 
business;  purchases  less  sales  of  real  estate  (whether 
for  family  use  or  not);  stocks  and  bonds  and  other 
property;  additions  and  improvements  (but  not  repairs 
and  replacements)  on  houses  and  other  real  estate; '" 
premiums  on  life  insurance,  endowTiient  policies,  and 
annuities,  less  the  value  of  policies  surrendered  and 
settled;  net  increases  or  decreases  in  loans  due  from 
persons  outside  the  economic  family ;  net  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  quantity  of  crops  and  livestock  stored 
for  sale  on  farms;  net  increases  or  decreases  in  mortgages 
and  notes;  net  increases  or  decreases  in  back  rents  and 
back  taxes;  and  net  increases  or  decreases  in  charge 
accoimts,  installment  balances,  and  other  bills  due. 


Savings  do  not  include  capital  gains  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  resulting  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
a  given  asset  within  the  period  of  the  schetlule  year. 
Other  realized  capital  gains  appear  as  negative  savings 
if  the  profit  is  spent,  but  if  reinvested  or  left  in  the 
bank,  the  purchase  of  the  new  asset  (or  increase  in 
cash  in  banks)  cancels  the  sale  of  the  old  and  there  are 
no  net  savings.  Unrealized  capital  gains  do  not 
appear  as  either  positive  or  negative  savings.  Depre- 
ciation of  owned  homes  or  other  assets  was  not  esti- 
mated, and  hence  is  not  reflected  in  savings. 

Miscellaneous  DeFlnitions 

In  addition  to  the  categories  of  disbursement,  certain 
other  terms  used  throughout  this  repoit  require 
explanation.  Many  of  these  terms  were  fully  defined 
in  the  previous  report,  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United 
States,  but  have  been  summarized  here  for  convenient 
reference. 


Con 


Unit 


"  Payments  on  hack  taxes  are  not  included  with  ciirrent  outlays  but  appear  as  a 
decrease  in  liabilities. 

">  .\dditioDS  and  improvements  on  homes  occupied  by  owners  were  defined  very 
narrowly.    See  p.  94. 


As  in  the  report  on  consiuner  incomes,  the  analysis 
of  the  consumption  demands  of  the  American  people 
has  been  made  in  terms  of  spending  or  consumer  imits, 
rather  than  individual  consumers. 

Three  mahi  types  of  consumer  units  are  disthiguished 
in  the  report:  The  family,  the  single  individual,  and 
the  institutional  group. 

Since  the  majority  of  persons  live  in  family  groups, 
with  expenditures  for  food,  shelter,  and  many  other 
commodities  and  services  incurred  jointly  for  all  mem- 
bers, the  family  is  the  major  economic  unit  determiniag 
the  utilization  of  income  for  consumption  purposes. 
The  fo  mill/,  as  defined  in  this  study,  consists  of  two  or 
more  persons  living  together  as  one  economic  unit, 
having  a  common  or  pooled  income  and  living  under  a 
common  roof.  Usually,  of  course,  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic family  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption, 
but  they  may  be  unrelated  persons  maintaining  a  joint 
home,  provided  they  share  a  joint  income. 

In  accordance  with  this  definition,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters living  with  their  parents  but  paying  for  board  and 
lodging  and  not  pooling  their  incomes  in  the  common 
family  fund  are  classified  as  single  individuals,  rather 
than  as  members  of  the  family.  On  the  same  basis, 
sons  and  daughters  away  at  school  or  for  other  reasons 
living  away  from  home  for  all  or  part  of  the  year,  but 
dependent  on  the  family  income  for  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  their  support,  are  classified  as  members  of 
the  family. 

This  definition  of  the  economic  family  follows  that 
adopted  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,"  and  it 

"  For  a  more  complete  definition  of  the  "economic"  family  unit,  see  reports  on 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economies  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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should  be  noted  that  it  differs  somewhat  from  the 
definition  of  family  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census.'^  Accorduig  to  the  definition  foHowed 
in  this  study  the  number  of  persons  living  as  members 
of  family  groups  in  1935-3()  is  estimated  at  1 15.966,000 
out  of  the  total  population  of  128,024,000.  and  the 
number  of  families  is  estimated  at  29,400,300.'^ 

The  srnglt  iniiiridval,  as  defined  in  this  stuily,  is  an 
unattached  person  maintainhig  an  independent  eco- 
nomic status.  Single  individuals  thus  include  all  per- 
sons maintaining  independent  living  quarters,  or  living 
as  lodgers  or  servants  in  private  homes,  or  as  roomers 
in  lodging  houses  and  hotels.  Although  most  members 
of  the  group  are  "single,"  both  with  respect  to  marital 
status  and  economic  status,  the  group  also  includes 
some  married  persons  and  persons  widowetl.  tiivorced, 
or  separated. 

The  number  of  single  mdividuals  so  defined  is 
estimated  at  10,058,000  in  1935-36,  or  7.8  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Appro.ximately  6.538,000.  or 
65  percent  of  the  total,  were  men  and  3,520.000  were 
women." 

The  institutional  group,  the  third  type  of  consumer 
unit  distinguished  in  the  study,  consists  of  the  residents 
of  institutions  "proper,"  including  mental  and  physical 
defectives,  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  tlepend- 
ent  aged  and  poor,  and  inmates  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, and  persons  living  in  various  quasi-institutional 
groups — at  Army  and  Navy  posts,  hi  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  labor  camps,  and  in  crews  on  vessels. 
These  institutional  residents  cannot  be  considered  as 
independent  spending  units  comparable  to  single  in- 
dividuals, since  their  incomes  are  received,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  subsistence  and  care  supplied  by  the  uistitu- 
tion.  The  institutional  group  itself  thus  constitutes 
the  spending  unit.'' 

The  number  of  institutional  residents  in  1935-36  is 
estimated  at  approximately  2,000,000.  Of  these, 
1.200,000  were  residents  of  institutions  proper,  and 
800,000  were  members  of  quasi-institutional  groups. 

Income 

The  definition  of  income  used  in  this  study  follows 
that  of  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  It  includes 
the  total  net  money  income  received  during  the  year 
by  all  members  of  the  economic  family,  plus  the  value 
of  certain  items  of  nonmoney  mcome.  Facsimiles  of 
the  income  schedules  used  bi  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases,  jiresented  in  the  previous  report.  Consumer 

'>  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  differences,  see  Confumer  Incomu  in  the  i'nitdl 
««/tj,  p.  40. 
■'  For  further  discussion,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  Vnittd  States,  pp.  71-72. 
*  For  furtfier  di.<!Cussion,  see  Consumer  hicomes  in  the  United  States,  pp.  77  7S. 
'*  For  funhtT  discu.ssion.  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  ttte  United  .^ates,  p.  90. 


Incomes  in  the  United  States,  show  the  various  items  of 
income  covered.'* 

Money  inconu^  ctmiprises  tlie  net  earnings  of  all  fam- 
ily members,  including  work  relief  earnings  and  earn- 
ings from  roomers  anil  boarders  and  other  jiaid  work  in 
the  home;  net  profits  from  business  enterpiises  oper- 
ated or  owneil  by  the  family,  and  from  property  bouglit 
and  sold  within  the  year;  net  rents  from  property;  inter- 
est and  diviilends  from  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  prop- 
erty; pensions,  annuities,  and  benefits;  gifts  in  cash 
insofar  as  these  are  used  during  the  year  for  current 
living  expenses;  income  received  as  rewards,  prizes,  ali- 
mony, or  gambling  gains,  and  money  received  as  direct 
cash  rehef.'" 

In  calculating  net  income  from  earnings  and  from 
property,  busuiess  and  occupational  expenses,  inchuling 
all  taxes  on  income-producing  property  and  on  business 
operations,  have  been  deducted.  Direct  personal  taxes, 
such  as  income,  property,  and  poll  taxes,  have  not  been 
deducted.  Business  losses,  exclusive  of  paper  losses, 
have  also  been  deducteil  in  calculating  net  income. 

Excluded  from  net  money  income  are  gains  and  losses 
from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  owned  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  schedule  year;  iidieritances,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  cash  inheritances  used  for  current  living 
expenses;  soldiers'  bonus  payments  (with  minor  excep- 
tions) and  funds  obtained  through  borrowing. 

Xonmoney  ificome.  for  all  groups  of  families,  inchides 
the  net  value  of  the  occupancy  of  an  owneii  home  an»l 
rent  received  as  pay,  as  well  as  the  estimated  value  of 
direct  relief  received  in  kifid.  F'or  farm  and  village 
families,  it  includes,  in  addition  to  these  items,  the  net 
imputed  value  of  food  protluced  at  home  for  the  family's 
own  use.  For  farm  families  it  also  includes  the  net 
imputed  value  of  certain  other  farm-produced  goods 
used  by  the  family — i.  e.,  fuel,  ice,  tobacco,  and  wool — 
plus  or  minus  the  value  of  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  livestock  owned  or  of  crops  stored  for 
sale.  Except  for  o\^^led  homes,  no  attempt  was  nnule 
to  include  as  nonmoney  income  the  value  of  the  use  of 
durable  gooils  owned  by  the  family,  such  as  automo- 
biles, fiu"niture,  and  household  equipment.'* 

Minor  variations  in  the  calculation  of  certain  items  of 
income,  as  recorded  on  the  family  and  the  expenditure 
schedules  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  resulted 
in  some  shifts  in  the  income  classification  of  families 
included  in  both  the  income  and  the  expentiiture 
sample  data,  but  since  the  items  affected  were  snndl  in 


■•  See  pp.  49-50. 

1*  This  item  of  income  was  not  recorded  on  the  income  sciie<lules  but  the  relief  in- 
come distributions  were  i'orrecte<l  lo  add  the  eiJtinmled  value  of  direct  relief  in  f>olh 
cash  and  kind.    For  discussion,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  .'^ates.  pp.  02-ti6. 

'*  For  methods  of  e^ttnuitinp  the  imputed  value  of  nonmoney  items  of  income,  see 
pp.  94-95  above,  and  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  41. 
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amount,  the  shifts  in  income  class  were  relatively  few 
and  insig:iiificiint.  A  full  explanation  of  these  differences 
is  given  in  sectioTi  5  of  this  apjiendix.'^ 

The  Year  Covered 

The  consumption  estimates  presented  in  this  study 
relate  to  the  1 2-month  period  ending  June  30,  1936. 
This  year  was  chosen  because  the  majority  of  the 
schedules  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pm-- 
chases  covered  approximately  that  same  12-montli 
period.  Rome  schedides  contained  information  for  tiie 
calendar  year  1935,  while  others,  covering  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  interview,  contained 
information  for  a  12-month  period  ending  somewhat 
before  or  after  June  30,  1 936.  In  no  case  did  the  schedule 
year  end  prior  to  December  1935  or  later  than  December 
1936. 

Relief  and  Nonrelief  Groups 

Families  and  single  individuals  were  classified  in  the 
Study  of  Consimier  Purchases  as  receiving  relief  if  they 
received  any  direct  or  work  relief  from  any  source  at 
any  time  during  the  year  covered  by  the  estimates.^" 

Obviously,  under  such  a  definition,  many  families 
were  designated  as  relief  families,  even  though  they  had 
been  largely  self-supporting  during  the  year,  and  had 
received  only  a  small  portion  of  their  annual  income 
from  relief  sources.  Some  families  may  have  been  on 
!-elief  for  only  a  few  days  and  have  received  relatively 
high  incomes  from  employment  during  the  balance  of 
the  schedule  year.  Other  famiUes  classified  as  rehef 
famihes  may  have  received  onl_y  one  allotment  of  surplus 
commodities  during  the  year.  This  inclusiveness  of  the 
relief  classification  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  minimizing 
the  probable  error  introduced  in  the  consumption  esti- 
mates by  applying  nonrehef  spending  patterns  to  the 
relief  group.^' 

Geographic  Regions 

As  indi<ated  by  the  map  on  page  103,  five  geographic 
regions  were  used  in  building  up  the  national  estimates 
presented  in  this  report.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
grouping  of  states  witliin  these  regions — New  Eiigland, 
South,  North  Central,  Mountain  and  Plains,  and 
Pacific — differs  somewhat  from  the  usual  Census 
groupings.^^ 

Types  of  Community 

Six  types  of  conununity  were  used  in  building  up  the 
national  consumption  estimates:  Metropolises  of  over 

1*  See  pp.  149-150  below. 

»>  For  tiiscussion  of  various  types  of  assistance  included  as  direct  and  as  work  relief, 
see  Conftttmer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  42. 

»'  For  discussion,  see  pp.  130-131  below. 

''  For  list  of  states  included  within  each  region,  see  Ccmmmer  Incomes  in  the  United 
Stales,  p.  42. 


1,500,000  population;  large  cities,  100,000  to  1,500,000; 
middle-sized  cities,  25,000  to  100,000;  small  cities, 
2,500  to  25,000;  rural  nonfarm  communities  under 
2,500,  and  farm  areas.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
population  ranges  used  in  this  study  for  the  various 
degrees  of  urbanization  were  somewhat  wider  than  the 
actual  size  ranges  of  the  sample  communities  covered 
in  the  Study  of  ( 'onsumer  Purchases.-- 

The  bieak  between  middle-sized  and  small  cities  was 
maintained  in  this  rei)ort  only  in  preparing  the  esti- 
mates of  various  types  of  gifts  made  by  families  and  of 
direct  personal  taxes. 

In  three  geographic  regions — the  North  Central,  the 
Mountain  and  Plains,  and  the  Pacific — the  farm  popu- 
lation was  subdivided,  along  state  fines,  to  obtain  the 
population  weights  for  the  different  types  of  farming 
for  which  sample  consumption  data  were  available.^'' 
The  states  included  within  these  various  subregions  are 
indicated  in  the  tabulation  on  pages  125-126. 

Color  and  Nativity  Groups 

Consumption  data  were  collected  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  from  only  native-born  wliite 
famihes  in  most  sample  communities  and  from  native- 
born  Negro  families  in  the  South  and  in  New  York  City 
and  Columbus,  Ohio.  A  family  was  classified  as 
foreign-born  if  either  husband  or  wife — or  the  male  or 
female  head  of  the  family — was  born  outside  the  United 
States.  Mulattoes  and  others  of  Negro-mLxed  blood 
were  classified  as  Negro.  FamiUes  of  other  color  or 
race  included  Mexican,  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipino,  Hindu,  and  Korean,  and  mixtures  of  these 
races  with  others. 

In  building  up  the  family  consumption  estimates  in 
the  present  '-eport  only  two  color-nativity  groups  have 
been  distinguished — wliite  famUies  and  Negro  and 
other  color  families.^* 

Normal  and  Broken  Families 

The  sample  consumption  data  available  from  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  covered  only  normal 
families — that  is,  families  containing  both  a  husband 
and  a  wife,  with  or  without  other  persons  in  the  family. 
Any  family  not  containing  both  a  husband  and  a  wife 
was  considered  a  broken  family.-" 

Family  Size  and  Composition 

In  building  up  the  national  consumption  estimates  in 
this  report,  families  have  been  classified  mto  three  size 

"  See  ConsumeT  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  43. 

2*  For  further  discussion,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  43,  and  also 
the  tabulation  pp.  125-126  below. 

"  For  procedure  used  in  e^timatinf:  consumption  of  foreign-born  and  other  color 
families,  see  p.  127. 

"  For  procedure  used  in  estimating  consumption  nf  hrol;en  families,  see  p.  127. 
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groups — families  of  two  persons,  families  of  three  to 
six  persons,  and  families  of  seven  or  more  persons. 
Although  the  grouping  is  based  upon  the  family-type 
classification  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases, 
it  ignores,  for  the  most  part,  the  differences  in  sex  and 
age  composition  of  famihes  containing  the  same  number 
of  persons.  Descriptions  of  the  family  types  for  which 
consumption  data  were  available  and  of  the  procedures 
foUoweil  in  combining  and  weighting  the  data  to  obtain 
estimates  for  the  tkree  family-size  groups  are  given  in 
section  3  of  this  appendix.^' 

Occupational  Grouping 

Seven  broad  occupational  groups  were  represented  in 
the  sample  consumption  data  collected  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  and  utilized  in  building  up  the 
national  consumption  estimates  presented  m  this  report: 

"  See  pp.  124-125. 


(1)  Wage-earner,  (2)  clerical,  (3)  independent  business, 
(4)  salaried  business,  (.5)  iiulependent  professional.  (6) 
salaried  professional,  and  (7)  farnung.-'*  Farm  famihes 
of  each  color  group  ui  the  Southern  region  were  sub- 
divided into  operators  and  sharecroppers.  The  occu- 
pational classihcatioM  was  made  accordmg  to  the  major 
source  of  family  earnings,  i.  e.,  if  members  of  the  family 
received  earnings  from  two  or  more  occupations  the 
family  was  classified  according  to  the  group  from  wliich 
the  greater  proportion  of  total  family  earnings  was 
derived.^' 


»  No  attempt  was  made  to  collect  consumption  schedules  from  the  "all  other" 
occupational  group  recognized  in  the  income  sample.  This  group  included  farm 
operators  in  villages  or  cities,  persons  with  no  earnings  from  occupations,  and  persons 
of  unknown  occupation.  In  building  up  the  national  consumption  estimates,  the 
population  weights  for  families  belonging  to  the  "all  other"  group  were  applied 
against  a  consumption  pattern  for  all  the  other  nonfarm  occupational  groups  com- 
bined. 

"  For  description  of  the  coverage  of  the  various  occupational  groups,  see  Conmmer 
Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  44. 


SECTION  2.    THE  STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 


The  basic  data  used  in  preparing  the  family  spending 
patterns  presented  in  this  report  were  those  collected 
in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  patterns 
for  single  individuals  are  also  based  partly'  on  data  from 
that  study.  It  therefore  seems  advisable  to  present 
here  a  brief  ilescription  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  and  of  the  methods  used 
in  collecting  and  tabulating  the  sample  data.'  More 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  samplmg  procedures  used 
in  the  study  appear  m  reports  for  specific  sample  com- 
mimities  issued  by  the  two  Federal  bureaus  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  project.'  These 
reports  should  be  consulted  by  readers  interested  in 
further  information  regarding  the  methodology  of  the 
study  or  in  the  findings  for  specific  communities.' 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  provide  more 
adequate  and  comprehensive  data  on  the  incomes  and 
expenditures  of  American  families.  None  of  the  earlier 
studies  in  tliis  field  had  been  broad  enough  to  supply 
mformation  on  a  Nation-wide  basis,  representative  of 
the  various  economic  and  social  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion.    The  project  was  planned  to  meet  the  need  for 

1  This  description  follows  in  part  the  description  of  the  Study  presented  in  section  2 
of  .\ppendix  .\  of  the  report  Consumer  Incomfs  in  the  United  .Sttttts. 

^  A  series  of  preliminary  mimeop-aphed  releases  has  been  issued  by  each  bureau, 
presenting  a  few  selected  tables  summarizing  the  results  of  the  basic  tabulations. 
Two  printed  reports  have  been  issued  to  date:  Monroe,  Day;  Weber.  Marjorie  S.; 
and  Hollingsworth,  Helen;  Family  Income  and  Eipenditures,  Pacific  Region,  Part 
One,  Family  Income,  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases:  Urban  and  Village  Series, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  .\griculture.  Miscellaneous  publication 
339,  1939,  380  pp;  and  Kaplan.  A.  D.  H.;  Williams,  Faith  M.;  and  Wulfl.  Erika  H.; 
Family  Income  and  Eipenditure  in  Chicago.  19Sok'6,  Vol.  1,  Family  Income,  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases:  Urban  Series,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Labor,  Bulletin  No.  M'l,  1939.  210  pp. 

3  An  interim  report  of  plans  for  the  study,  prepared  by  the  Consumption  Research 
staff  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  issued  in  mimeographed  form  in  January  1936.  For 
other  di-'cussions  of  the  study,  see  the  following  articles:  Kneeland,  Hildegarde; 
Schoenberg,  Erika  H.;  and  Friedman,  Milton;  "Plans  for  a  Study  of  The  Con- 
sumption of  Goods  and  Services  by  American  Families,"  the  .Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  Vol.  31,  March  1936,  pp.  135-140;  Kaplan.  A.  D.  H.;  "Consumer 
Purchases — Some  Results  of  a  National  Study,"  Proceedings  oi  the  Boston  Conjerence 
on  Distribution,  September  29,  1936;  Monroe.  Day;  ".Analyzing  Families  by  Com- 
position Type  With  Respect  to  Consumption,"  the  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  Vol.  32,  March  1937.  pp.  35-39;  and  Schoenberg,  Erika  H.,  and  Parten, 
Mildred;  "Methods  and  Problems  of  Sampling  Presented  by  The  Urban  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,"  the  Journal  oj  the  American  Statistical  Associaticm,  Vol.  32, 
June  1937.  pp.  311-322. 
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such  information.  It  covered  a  large  and  extensive 
sample  of  families  living  in  cities  of  various  sizes,  in 
villages,  and  on  farms  m  several  areas  of  the  country. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  centers  in  the  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  certain  factors — region,  degree  of  ur- 
banization, color,  family  composition,  occupation,  and 
mcome — on  the  way  in  which  American  families  spend 
their  incomes.  Tliis  purpose,  therefore,  determined 
the  choice  of  communities  covered  by  the  project,  the 
character  and  size  of  the  sample,  and  the  definitions 
and  classifications  used  in  obtaining  and  tabulating  the 
data. 

Many  of  these  definitions  and  classifications  have 
been  carried  over  from  the  survey  to  the  present  study 
of  consumer  expenditures.  A  brief  discussion  of  some 
of  the  more  important  points  in  these  definitions  has 
been  presented  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  appendix. 

Administration  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  Central 
Statistical  Board,  and  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. The  plans  for  the  project  were  formulated  by 
the  Consumption  Research  staff  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  staffs  of  the  two  bureaus, 
with  the  advice  of  the  two  other  cooperating  agencies. 

The  funds  for  the  study  were  supplied  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  and  the  data  were  collected! 
and  tabulated  with  the  aid  of  workers  selected  from! 
Works  Progress  Administration  rolls.  The  field  work! 
was  started  in  the  early  spring  of  1936  and  terminated! 
at  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  administrative  direction  of  the  study  was  dividedl 
between  the  two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco-i 
nomics  conducting  the  survey  in  rural  farm  and  nonfarmi 
areas  and  in  the  majority  of  the  small  cities  covered,! 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  other  small  cities  ami  for  all  of  the  largerl 
urban  communities.     The  project  was  carried  out  by] 
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the  bureaus  under  the  guidance  of  a  Steering  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  five  cooperating 
agencies  anti  with  the  aid  of  a  Technical  Conuuittee 
similarly  composed.^ 

Communities  Covered  by  the  Sample 

The  comnumities  covered  by  the  study  include  51 
cities,  140  \Tllages,  and  66  farm  counties.  In  all,  30 
States  are  represented  in  the  sample.  The  location  of 
the  comnumities  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 

These  communities  were  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  a  basis  for  comparisons  between  different  re- 
gions of  the  country,  between  different  degrees  of  ur- 
banization, and  between  different  types  of  farming. 
Since  tiie  muuber  of  conuu unities  which  could  be  in- 
cluded was  not  sufficient  to  cover  adequately  all  of  the 
major  geographic  areas  or  all  sizes  of  community,  it 
was  necessary'  to  concentrate  the  sample  in  a  few  fairly 
homogeneous  areas  and  in  communities  of  certain  size 
ranges.  It  was  also  necessary  to  restrict  the  farm 
sample   to   sections   representing   the   more   important 

*  For  membership  of  these  committees,  see  footnote  7.  p.  3. 


types  of  farming.  This  procedure  was  adopted  to  facili- 
tate clear-oit  comjjarisons  in  analyzing  the  effect  of 
the  various  factors  influencing  the  consumption  habits 
of  the  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  urban  sample  was 
located  within  six  geographic  regions,  fairly  closeh' 
defined — New  England,  East  Central,  West  Central, 
Southeast,  Rocky  Moimtain,  and  Pacific  Northwest. 
Within  each  region,  the  sample  included  one  large  city, 
two  or  tliree  middle-sized  cities,  and  from  four  to  nine 
small  cities.  In  addition,  two  very  large  cities — New 
York  and  Chicago — were  included  to  provide  a  picture 
of  metropoUtan  living. 

The  rural  sample  was  selected  to  include  two  or  more 
groups  of  villages  and  two  or  more  groups  of  farm  coun- 
ties within  eacli  of  these  six  regions,  with  additional 
rural  sections  located  outside  of  these  areas.  In  carrA'- 
ing  out  the  study  it  was  found  necessary,  for  adminis- 
trative reasons,  to  make  some  changes  in  the  original 
list  of  communities,  which  led  to  a  regrouping  of  the 
farm  and  village  areas  and  of  the  small  cities  in  the 
West  Central  region,  those  in  the  eastern  half  of  this 


COMMUNITIES    COVERED  IN  STUDY   OF   CONSUMER   PURCHASES 
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region  being  combined  with  the  East  Central  region, 
and  those  in  the  western  half  with  tlie  Mountain  States. 

This  revised  regional  grouping  has  been  followed  in 
utilizing  the  data  in  the  present  study  of  consumer  ex- 
penilitures.  The  boimdaries  of  the  five  regions  are 
mdicated  on  the  map. 

The  size  ranges  of  the  cities  and  villages  covered  in 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  as  shown  by  the 
1930  Census  of  Popidation,  are  as  follows: 


Type  of  community 


Metropolises 

Large  cities _. 

Middle-sized  cities. 

Small  cities 

Villages  i 


Population  range 


3,  376, 438-6.  930,  446 

252,981-    301,815 

30,  567-      71,  864 

9,  370-      18.  901 

544-        5,183 


'  Effort  was  made  to  select  villages  of  1,000  to  2,500  population.  For  administrative 
reasons,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  number  of  villages  of  less  than  1,000, 
and  a  few  of  approximately  3.000  with  1  (Camden,  S.  C),  of  slightly  over  5.000. 

A  list  of  the  particular  cities,  villages,  and  farm 
coiuities  included  in  the  sample  is  given  below.  The 
rural  communities  are  grouped  by  States  within  the 
five  geographic  regions,  and  for  the  farm  sample  the 
dominant  type  of  faimuig  prevaihng  witlmi  each  group 
of  counties  is  also  indicated. 

The  sample  data  from  all  of  the  villages  were  utilized 
in  preparing  the  present  estimates  of  consmner  expendi- 
tures, but  data  from  7  cities  and  from  10  farm  counties 
were  omitted,  and  the  data  from  25  small  cities  were 
utilized  only  in  ascertauiing  the  outlays  made  for  per- 
sonal taxes  and  for  various  types  of  gifts.  The  omis- 
sion of  schedules  from  certaui  communities  was  made 
because  of  limitations  in  tune  available  for  preparing 
the  estimates  and  because  their  inclusion  would  not 
have  added  materially  to  the  reliability  of  the  estimates. 
The  communities  for  which  sample  data  were  not  uti- 
lized are  indicated  by  footnotes  to  the  list.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  tests  made  to  determme  the  effect  on  the 
estimates  of  the  omission  of  schedides  from  these 
sample  communities  is  included  in  section  3  of  this 
appendix. 

Sampling  Procedures 

Both  random  and  controlled  sampling  methods  were 
used  in  the  study,  tliree  distinct  samples  beuig  taken  in 
obtaining  the  data.  The  information  was  obtained  by 
field  agents,  through  personal  interviews  with  the  house- 
wife and  other  members  of  the  fanuly. 

The  Record  Card  Sample 

A  random  sample  of  all  types  of  families  was  first 
taken  in  each  community  selected  for  study,  each 
dwelling  unit  behig  given  an  equal  chance  of  inclusion. 
This  sample  varied  from  a  coverage  of  approximately 
4  percent  in  New  York  City  to  a  100  percent  coverage 
in  most  small  cities  and  in  all  villages.     A  record  card 


was  fiUed  out  for  each  family  interviewed,  supplying  m- 
formatiou  on  the  color  and  nativity  group  to  which  the 
family  belonged  and  on  the  composition  of  the  family, 
and  certain  other  information  necessary  for  the  selection 
of  families  to  be  interviewed  in  the  second  or  income 
sample. 


Coininunities  included  in  the  expenditure  sample  in  the  Study  of 

Consumer  Purchases 
Metropolises  (2) : 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y.' 
Large  cities  (6): 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Omaha-Council  Bluffs,  Nebr.-Iowa.^ 

Denver,  Colo. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Middle-sized  cities  (14): 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Springfield,  111. 

Dubuque,  lowa.^ 

Springfield,  Mo.^ 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

.Aberdeen-Hoquiam,  Wash. 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

Everett,  Wash. 
Small  cities  ^  (29) : 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Williniantic,  Conn. 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

Westbrook,  Maine. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Connellsville,  Pa. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Peru,  Ind. 

Mattoon,  111. 

Lincoln,  111. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Moberly,  Mo. 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Albany,  Ga.^ 

Griffin,  Ga.2 

Gastonia,  N.  C.2 

Sumter,  S.  C.- 
Dodge City,  Kans. 

Bilhngs,  Mont. 

Greeley,  Colo. 


1  E.xpenditure  data  for  Negroes  only  utilized  in  the  present  study. 

'  Not  utilized  in  the  present  study. 

3  Data  from  small  cities  were  not  used  in  building  up  the  national  estimates  of 
the  major  categories  of  disbursement.  However,  in  estimating  the  proportion 
of  taxes  in  the  combined  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  the  break-down  of 
outlays  for  gifts  into  the  major  types  of  gifts,  data  from  all  but  the  four  small  cities 
in  the  South  were  utilized. 
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Cominunilies  hidinled  in  the  expenditure  sample  in  the  Study  of 
Conx inner  Purchases — Cotitiimeti 

Small  cities — Confinued. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Provo,  Utah. 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 
Olympia,  Wash. 
Villages  (140): 

New  England  (14): 

Massachu-setts:   Avon,  East  Bridgewater,  Hebronville, 
Kingston,    North    Easton,    North    Dighton,    North 
Raynham,  South  Hanson-Brjantsville. 
Vermont:    Briston,    Essex   Junction,  Northfield,  Rich- 
ford,  Swanton,  Waterbury. 
North  Central  (4b): 

Illinois:   Atlanta,  Bement,  Cerro  Gordo,  Farmer  City, 

Maroa,  Monticello,  Mount  Pulaski,  Tuscola. 
Iowa:   Brooklyn,  Bussey,  Dallas,  Earlham,  Eddyville, 
Melcher,    Montezuma,    New    Sharon,    Pleasantville, 
State  Center,  Victor. 
Michigan:   Blissfield,    Chelsea,    Concord,    Grass   Lake, 

Hudson,  JonesviUe,  Parma,  Tecumseh. 
Ohio:     BellviUe,    Cardington,     Fredericktown,     Mount 

Gilead,  Perrysville,  Plymouth. 
Pennsylvania:   Denver,   Marietta,  New  Freedom,  New 

Holland,  Quarryville,  Spring  Grove,  Wrightsville. 
Wisconsin:     Horicon,    Lake    Mills,     Mayville,     Mount 
Horeb,  Sun  Prairie,  Waterloo. 
South  (34): 

Georgia:    Comer,    Commerce,    Greensboro,     Jefferson, 

Madison,  Social  Circle,  Washington,  Winder. 
Mississippi:   Drew,   Hollandale,   Indianola,   Itta  Bena, 
Leland,    Moorhead,    Mound   Bayou,  Rosedale,  Rule- 
ville,  Shaw,  Shelby. 
North    Carolina:    Elm    City,    Franklinton,    Louisburg, 
Nashville,    Spring   Hope,    Wake   Forest,    Whitakers, 
Zebulon. 
South    Carolina:     Bishopville,     Camden,     Lake    City, 
Lamar,  Manning,  Summerton,  Timmonsville. 
Mountain  and  Plains  (22): 

Colorado:  Glenwood  Springs,  Meeker,  Red  Cliff,  Rifle. 
Kansas:   Bucklin,  Cimarron,  Fowler,  Kinsley,   Meade, 

Spearville. 
Montana:  Forsyth. 

North  Dakota:   Casselton,  Cooperstown,  Finley,  Hat- 
ton,   Hillsboro,    Hope,   Lidgerwood,    Mayville,   Port- 
land. 
South  Dakota:  BeUe  Fourche,  Sturgis. 
Pacific  (24) : 

California:    Beaumont,   Brea,  Ceres,  Elsinore,  Hemet, 
La   Habra,    Manteca,  Newman,  Oakdale,   Placentia, 
San  Jacinto,  Tustin. 
Oregon:    McMinnville,    Newberg,   Sheridan,   Silverton, 

Wood  burn. 
Washington:    Arlington,    Blaine,   Burlington,    Lynden, 
Marysville,  Monroe,  Snohomish. 
Farm  counties  (66) : 
New  England  (4) : 

Massachusetts:-  Bristol,  Plymouth  (dairy  and  poultry). 
Vermont:  Chittenden,  Franklin  (dairy). 


*  Not  utilized  in  the  present  study. 


Communities  included  in  the  expenditure  sa7nple  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases — Continued 

Farm  counties — Continued. 
North  Central  (18). 

Illinois:  De  Witt,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt  (corn  or  cash 
grain). 

Iowa:    Madison,    Mahaska,    Marion,    Marshall,   Powe- 
shiek (animal  specialty). 

Michigan:  Lenawee  (dairy  and  general). 

New  Jersey:  -  Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem  (truck). 

Ohio:  Crawford,  Knox,  Richland  (general). 

Pennsylvania:    Lancaster    (general). 

Wisconsin:  Dane  (dairy). 
South  (22). 

Georgia:    Clarke,    Elbert,    Greene,    Jackson,    Madison, 
Morgan,  Oconee,  Wilkes  (cotton). 

Missis.sippi:    Bolivar,    Leflore,    Sunflower,    Washington 
(cotton) . 

North  Carolina:  ^  Jackson,  Macon  (.self-sufficing). 

North     Carolina:      Edgecombe,     Nash     (cotton     and 
tobacco). 

South  Carolina:   Clarendon,  Darlington,  Florence,  Lee, 
Marion,  Sumter  (cotton  and  tobacco). 
Mountain  and  Plains  (13): 

Colorado:   Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco  (range  livestock). 

Kansas:   Edwards,  Ford,  Gray,  Meade  (wheat  or  cash 
grain) . 

Montana:  Custer  (range  livestock  and  cash  grain). 

North  Dakota:   Barnes,  Cass,  Griggs,  Steele  (wheat  or 
cash  grain). 

South  Dakota:   Pennington  (range  livestock  and  cash 
grain). 
Pacific  (9): 

California:  Orange,  Riverside  (fruit). 

California:   San  Joaquin  (fruit  and  dairy). 

Oregon:  -  Clackamas,  Marion,  Multnomah,  Polk,  Wash- 
ington (part-time). 

Oregon:   Marion,  Polk  (general  and  fruit). 

Washington:   Whatcom  (poultry  and  dairy). 

'  Not  utilized  in  tiie  present  study. 

The  Income  Sample 

The  iiiLonie  siiinple  was  limited  in  most  conmninities 
to  native-white  families  that  had  contained  both  hus- 
band and  wife  throughout  the  schedule  year  and  that 
maintained  housekeeping  quarters  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  For  farm  families  there  were  the  additional 
requirements  that  tlie  home  meet  the  census  definition 
of  a  farm,  and  that  tlie  family  had  operatetl  the  farm 
throughout  the  preceding  year.  Native  Negro  normal 
families  were  inchided  in  the  regular  sample  in  all  rural 
and  urban  communities  surveyed  in  the  southeast  area 
and  in  New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Thus  the  mcome  sample  was  a  selected  random  sam- 
ple comprised  of  all  famihes  in  the  broad  rantiom  sam- 
ple that  met  certain  fixed  quaUfications  admitting  them 
to  the  "universe"  selected  for  study.'      From  all  such 

'  Single  individuals  were  Included  in  the  income  sample  in  three  of  the  sii  large 
cities— Providenee.  R.  I.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  and  in  one  or  the  two 
metropolises— Chicago,  HI. 
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"eligible"  families,  detailed  data  on  inoome,  famOy  com- 
position, occupation,  and  housing  were  obtained  by 
means  of  a  short  sampling  schedide  called  the  family 
■schedule.  The  information  obtained  from  each  family 
covered  the  12-month  period  immechately  preceding 
the  interview  or — in  the  case  of  some  famiUes  inter- 
viewed in  the  spring  months — the  calendar  year  1935. 
In  certain  communities  family  schethde  data  were 
also  obtained  from  a  relatively  small  random  sample  of 
the  families  that  were  ineligible  for  the  regidar  income 
sample,  including  families  in  which  either  husband  or 
wife  was  foreign-bom,  Negro  families  in  communities 
where  they  were  not  included  in  the  regidar  sample, 
and  families  not  containing  both  husband  and  wife. 
This  sample  of  "ineligibles"  supplied  information  on  the 
relative  income  status  of  these  less  numerous  groups  in 
the  population  and  made  it  possible  to  obtain  an  over- 
all picture  of  income,  occupation,  and  family-type 
distributions  in  the  sample  communities  covered.* 

The  Consumption  Sample 

The  information  on  family  expenditures  and  sa^-ings 
was  obtained  from  a  third  sample  of  families  selected 
from  the  regidar  income  sample."  In  order  to  eliminate 
families  of  the  numerically  less  important  types  which 
woidd  blur  comparisons  between  the  major  groups  of 
families,  certain  requirements  were  set  up  for  eligibdity 
in  the  consimiption  sample  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  for  eligibility  in  the  regular  income  sample. 

Types  of  Families  Selected. — Foremost  among  these 
added  eligibility  requirements  was  the  requirement  that 
a  family  must  not  have  received  relief  at  any  time  dining 
the  schedule  year.  In  addition,  stricter  requirements  as 
to  living  arrangements  had  to  be  met  than  was  true  for 
the  income  sample.  A  family  must  have  been  living 
in  housekeeping  quarters  for  at  least  9  months  during 
the  schedule  j^ear,  and  must  not  have  moved  between 
the  end  of  the  schedule  year  and  the  date  of  the  inter- 
view. For  at  least  9  months  of  the  schedide  year,  a 
nonfarm  family  must  have  lived  in  the  community  in 
which  it  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  interview.^ 
Furthermore,  a  family  must  not  have  had  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  one  roomer  and/or  boarder  for  .52 
weeks  of  the  schedule  year,  nor  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  guest  for  26  weeks  of  the  schedide  year. 

Farm  fanuUes  operating  part-time  farms  were 
e.xcluded    from    the    consumption    sample,    except    in 

*  No  expenditure  data  were  obtained  from  this  special  sample  of  families  "ineligi- 
ble" for  the  regular  income  sample.  For  list  of  communities  covered  by  this  special 
income  sample,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  47,  footnote  7. 

"  Expenditure  data  were  also  collected  from  special  samples  of  single  individuals 
interviewed  in  the  regular  income  samples  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  Portland,  Greg.  For 
discussion,  see  section  4  of  this  appendix,  p.  143. 

-  As  noted  above,  farm  families  must  have  operated  the  farm  for  the  whole  preceding 
year  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  income  sample,  as  w-eU  as  in  the  consumption 
sample.    See  p.  105, 


Oregon,  where  a  special  study  was  made  of  famdies 
engaged  in  part-time  farming.  City  and  \illage 
families,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  had  earnings 
from  some  occupation,  and  the  cliief  source  of  earnings 
must  not  have  been  from  farming.  j| 

A  more  linuted  number  of  famUy  composition  groups 
were  eligible  for  the  consimiption  than  for  the  income 
sample.  In  most  communities,  families  of  seven  or 
more,  and  famdies  of  five  or  six  with  all  members  except 
husband  and  wife  under  16  or  aU  16  or  over  were 
excluded.  In  certain  communities,  the  only  types 
excluded  from  the  consumption  sample  were  famdies  of 
nine  or  more,  and  famihes  of  five  or  more  persons,  aU 
of  whom  were  16  years  or  over.^ 

Control  of  Number  of  Cases. — The  consumption  sample 
was  further  controlled  in  most  urban  communities  to 
limit  the  number  of  cases  obtained  from  the  various 
groups  of  families  at  each  income  level.  Eligible 
famdies  within  each  coUection  unit  (a  large  city,  the 
nuddle-sized,  the  smaU  cities,  the  viUages,  or  the  farm 
counties  in  a  given  region),  were  classified  into  "cells" 
according  to  the  three  factors  of  occupation,  famdy- 
type,  and  income,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  each  "ceU" 
was  limited.  This  limitation  of  the  number  of  famdies 
to  be  interviewed  for  each  "cell"  prevented  the  pihng 
up  of  a  needlessly  large  niunber  of  cases  from  the  modal 
occupation,  famdy-type,  and  income  groups,  and  yet 
provided  enough  cases  from  the  less  usual  groups  to 
jield  reliable  averages.  In  rural  communities  and  in 
some  small  cities,  however,  the  famdy  and  the  e.xpendi- 
ture  schedules  were  usuaUy  taken  at  the  same  time,  as 
an  economy  measure,  with  the  result  that  the  control 
over  the  number  of  expenditure  schedules  in  the  various  i 
"cells"  was  not  strictly  enforced.  I 

The  "Stratified"  Sample. — In  addition  to  the  regular 
consumption  sample  described  above,  a  so-called 
stratified  sample  was  obtained  in  some  communities 
where  100-percent  coverage  was  not  achieved  in  the 
random  sample  and  additional  schedules  were  needed 
for  certain  family  groups.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  sample  was  to  obtain  additional  expenditure 
schedules  from  high  income  famihes;  the  selection  of 
these  families  was  accomplished  by  canvassing  the 
well-to-do  districts  of  the  community,  selecting  names 
from  business  and  professional  directories,  etc.  The 
expenditure  schedules  so  obtained  were  used  in  some 
cases  as  a  reservoir  to  substitute  for  schedides  which 
were  only  partiaUy  completed  because  of  the  famdy 's 
refusal  to  give  the  necessary  data.  In  other  cases, 
schedides  from  the  stratified  sample  were  merely  added 
to  those  from  the  regular  consimiption  sample. 


^  This  was  true  for  white  families  in  all  communities  in  the  North  Central  region, 
except  New  York  City;  for  both  white  and  Negro  families  in  all  village  and  farm 
communities  in  the  South,  and  for  Negro  families  in  .Atlanta.  Oa. 
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Wliile  the  consumption  sample  was  by  no  means  a 
random  sample  with  respect  to  the  fuiuhimental 
controls  of  income,  family  type  and  occupation,  great 
care  was  taken  to  insure  that  the  sample  of  families 
interviewed  for  each  income-family  composition-occu- 
pation "cell"  would  be  representative  of  all  families 
belonging  to  that  "cell." 

Check  Lists  and  Food  Records. — The  expenditure 
schedule  was  supplemented,  for  those  families  willing 
and  able  to  give  more  detailed  mformation,  by  check 
lists  on  specific  items  of  clotliing,  furnishings,  and  ecjuip- 
ment  purchased  during  the  schedule  year,  and  by  a 
check  list  on  food  expenditure  for  a  7-daj'  period. 
Weekly  records  of  food  consumption  kept  by  the  house- 
wife were  collected  from  a  still  more  limited  sample  of 
families,  for  use  in  studying  the  adequacy  of  family 
diets.  In  all,  more  than  600  different  items  of  expend- 
iture and  savings  were  covered  in  the  expenditure 
schedule  and  the  supplementary  check  lists. 

The  Schedules  Used 

Data  from  the  expenditure  schedules,  together  with 
the  frequencies  from  the  income  sample  (which  were 
used  as  weights  in  certain  cases)  comprise  the  material 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  directly  utilized 
in  the  present  report.  Reprinted  below  m  facsimile 
are  the  expenditure  schedides  used  for  urban  families 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  for  farm  families 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  The  schedule 
for  village  and  small-city  families  used  by  the  latter 
bureau  was  simUar  to  the  urban  schedule  in  questions 
on  housing,  and  in  all  other  respects  was  identical  with 
the  farm  schedule. 

The  urban  and  farm  expenditure  schedules,  it  wUl  be 
observed,  are  somewhat  different  in  arrangement,  and 
at  some  points  call  for  somewhat  different  items  of  in- 
formation. Part  of  these  differences  in  items  covered — 
as  in  the  case  of  items  on  housing — merely  reflect 
inherent  differences  between  urban  and  farm  livnng. 
and  none  of  the  differences  affect  the  tlirect  comparabil- 
ity of  the  expenditure  data  utilized  from  the  schedules 
in  the  present  report. 

Appro.ximately  200  different  items  of  expenditure 
and  savings  were  recorded  on  the  expenditure  schedide. 
These  items  have  been  grouped  in  this  report  into  16 
major  categories  of  disbursement-  14  categories  of 
expenditure  for  consumption  goods  and  services,  outlays 
for  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  savings.  For  three  of 
these  major  groupings  of  items,  subcategories  are  also 
presented — namely,  food  (purchased  and  home-pro- 
duced), housing  (money  expentliture  and  imputed 
value),  and  gifts  and  personal  taxes  (personal  taxes,  gifts 
to  individuals,  contributions  to  cluirch,  and  other  gifts). 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  data  on  expenditures  and 


changes  in  family  assets  and  liabilities,  the  expenditure 
schedules  provided  for  certain  types  of  infornuition  not 
used  in  the  present  study,  such  as  those  relating  to 
housing  facilities,  to  the  rural-urban  background  of 
urban  famihes  and  to  the  amount  of  food  canned  by 
rural  famUies. 

Facsimiles  of  the  record  cards  and  the  family  sched- 
ules used  for  urban  and  for  farm  families  are  to  be  found 
in  the  report.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States, 
pages  49  to  51.  As  indicated  above,  data  from  the 
family  schedules  formed  the  main  basis  of  the  estimates 
of  income  distribution  presented  in  that  report,  which 
were  utilized  in  tlie  present  study  for  weighting  the 
average  patterns  of  family  expenditure. 

Number  of  Families  in  the  Three  Samples 

The  broad  random  sample  of  families  interviewed  in 
the  record  card  sample  totalled  appro.ximately  700,000 
families.  Fanuly  schedules,  containing  income  data, 
were  obtained  from  about  300,000  of  these  families. 
Expenditure  schedides,  forminer  a  definitelv  controlled 
sample,  totalled  about  60,000.  Of  these  about  42.000 
were  used  in  preparing  the  family  e.xpenditure  patterns 
in  the  present  report,'"  with  about  8,500  additional 
schedides  used  in  estimating  outlays  for  direct  personal 
taxes  and  for  different  types  of  gifts. 

Although  the  expenditure  schedules  used  represent  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  29  mdlion  families  in  the 
United  States,  the  percent  of  coverage  is  i-ela lively 
unimportant  in  gauging  the  error  to  which  the  estunates 
are  subject.  The  size  of  the  possible  error  depends 
rather  on  the  absolute  number  of  cases  on  which  the 
estimates  are  based  and  upon  their  representativeness 
of  the  important  types  of  famUies  in  the  population. 
It  depends  to  oidy  a  negligible  extent  on  the  "percent 
coverage"  if  representativeness  is  really  achieved. 

Representativeness  has  been  achieved  in  this  sample 
to  an  extent  far  greater  than  in  any  previous  study  of 
the  consumption  habits  of  the  American  people.  For 
certain  groups  of  families,  to  be  sure,  the  sample  is 
smaller  than  could  be  desired,  and  for  some  groups — 
notably  the  foreign-born  and  the  very  high  income 
groups — no  data  whatever  are  available.  Nevertheless, 
the  study  provides  for  the  first  time  in  American  statis- 
tical history  a  comparable  body  of  data  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  most  of  the  unportant  groups  of  the  population 
— data  collected,  edited,  and  tabulated  by  uniform 
methods,  following  imiform  definitions  and  classifica- 
tions, ant!  covering  a  single  period  of  time. 


i>  In  addition.  445  o(  the  8<W  expemliture  schedules  tor  sinple  individuals  avail 
able  for  use  in  this  report  were  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Kor  a  dis- 
tribution by  income  level  of  the  family  and  individual  schedules  used,  see  table  IB, 
p.  122  For  description  of  the  expenditure  data  from  various  sources  use<l  in  prepnring 
the  patternf  for  single  imlividuals.  see  pp.  142- 14,^. 
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Methods  Used  to  Assure 
Reliability  of  the  Data 

In  a  study  of  the  type,  and  especially  one  of  the  mag- 
nitude, of  the  Study  of  Consimier  Purchases,  some 
question  inevitably  arises  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
data  collected.  A  brief  indication  of  the  methods  used 
to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  scliedules  and  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  expenditm-e  sample  within  each 
"cell"  may  therefore  be  desirable.  For  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  these  precautions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  reports 
prepared  by  the  two  bm-eaus  administering  the  study. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  reliability  in  the  results  of 
such  a  study  was,  of  course,  careful  advance  planning 
of  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data,  with  careful 
preparation  of  instructions  for  supervisors,  field  agents, 
editors,  and  tabidators.  Tliis  reciuirement  was  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Government  agencies  sponsoring  the 
project,  and  arrangements  were  made  on  the  initiation 
of  the  studj"  to  provide  for  adequate  preparation.  The 
various  smaller  studies  of  consimier  expenditures  pre- 
viously made  by  the  bureaus  conducting  the  project  and 
by  other  research  agencies  supplied  a  background  of 
experience  indispensable  for  this  large-scale  imdertaking. 

A  second  prerequisite  was  obviously  the  careful 
selection  and  training  of  personnel.  Here  again  every 
effort  was  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  project. 
The  supervisory  staffs  in  the  regional  administrative 
offices  and  in  the  local  collection  offices  consisted  of 
college  graduates  with  training  m  the  social  sciences 
and  statistics,  and  in  many  cases  with  experience  in 
the  direction  of  surveys.  The  field  agents  and  editors 
were  selected  from  persons  of  clerical  and  professional 
rating  on  Works  Progress  Administration  roUs  by 
means  of  aptitude  tests.  All  of  the  workers  appointed 
on  the  project  were  given  a  training  period  of  2  or  3 
weeks,  with  practice  in  carrying  through  the  duties  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  Thus  evers'  field  agent  and 
editor  started  work  mth  a  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  correct,  consistent  reports. 

As  a  further  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
collected,  a  system  of  check  interviewing  was  adopted, 
imder  the  guidance  of  the  regional  office  staffs.  In 
general,  1  out  of  every  8  to  10  families  visited  by  each 
agent  was  revisited  by  a  supervisor,  editor,  or  squad 
leader,  to  check  enough  of  the  entries  on  the  schedide 
to  prove  that  the  agent  had  obtained  the  information 
from  the  family  and  had  reported  it  correctly.  The 
schedules  to  be  checked  were  chosen  at  random. 
Similarly,  spot  editing  of  schedules  was  carried  out  by 
the  regional  supervisors. 

A  tm-ther  check  upon  the  acciu-acy  of  the  information 
given  by  the  family  on  the  expenditure  schedules  was 
obtained  by  comparing  the  total  money  receipts  pre- 
viously reported  on  the  family  schedule  with  the  total 


money  disbursements  derived  from  data  given  in  the  J 
expenditure  schedule.     If  the  difference  between  the 
two  amoimts  exceeded  5.49  percent  of  the  larger  figure 
for  the  city  and  village  families,  or  10.49  percent  foi 
farm  families,  the  expenditure  schedule  was  rejected.'' 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  accurate  collecting  anC 
editing  of  schedules,  there  was  need  for  assuring  tha^ 
the  sample  of  families  from  whom  the  schedules  were^ 
obtained  in  each  community  was  properly  selected^ 
The  first  problem  here  was  the  selection  of  a  truly  ratt| 
dom  sample  of  dwelling  imits  for  the  record  card 
sample,  and  the  second,  the  avoidance  of  bias  in  the 
record  card  and  income  samples  owing  to  the  refusal  or 
inabiUty  of  some  famifies  to  give  the  desired  information 
or  because  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  contact  families. 
The  various  preventive  and  corrective  measures  adopted 
to  meet  these  difficulties  are  briefly  indicated  in  the 
preceding  report.'^ 

The  selection  of  the  consumption  sample  presented 
a  tliird  type  of  sampling  problem — that  of  assuring  the 
randomness  of  the  sample  selected  \\*ithin  each  "cell.' 
The  representativeness  of  the  cases  -ndthin  a  given 
"cell"  was  primarily  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the 
randomness  of  the  mcome  sample  for  that  cell,  from 
which  the  consumption  sample  was  drawn.  But  it  was 
dependent  also  upon  the  avoidance  of  any  bias  in 
choosing  the  particular  families  in  the  cell  from  whom 
expenditure  schedules  were  obtained.  For  example,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  an  imdue 
proportion  of  schedules  from  the  more  thrifty  or  more 
methodical  families — those  who  could  more  readily  give 
a  complete  and  acceptable  schedule.  To  guard  against 
this  bias,  a  revisiting  or  "recapture"  program  was  insti- 
tuted to  clear  up  missing  or  doubtful  items  on  the  sched- 
ides.  The  most  skiUful  field  agents  were  assigned  to  this 
work,  so  that  the  number  of  incomplete  or  discarded 
schedides  was  reduced  to  a  minim imi.''' 

As  indicated  above,  these  sampfing  procedures  did  not 
insure  the  collection  of  an  adequate  nimiber  of  schedules 
from  the  higher  income  groups.  Aside  from  this  limi- 
tation, however,  the  methods  used  in  the  study  appear 
to  justify  confidence  in  the  rehability  of  the  results  and 
the  representativeness  of  the  sample.  This  confidence 
is  further  justified  by  the  internal  consistency  revealed 
in  the  expenditure  data  for  similar  types  of  families 
in  the  various  communities  covered  by  the  study. 

"  This  "balancing  difference"  wa.<:  defined  as  the  amount  of  discrepancy  between 
money  receipts  (income  plus  decrease  in  assets  or  increase  in  liabilities)  and  dis- 
bursements (expenditure  plus  increase  in  assets  or  decrease  in  liabilities)  as  reported 
by  the  family  on  the  income  and  expenditure  schedules.  The  difference  was  con- 
sidered positive  when  estimated  receipts  exceeded  estimated  disbursements,  and 
negative  when  the  reverse  was  found.  In  balancing  farm  schedules  the  figure  for 
money  receipts  was  adjusted  for  the  value  of  farm  inventory  change,  since  that  value 
was  included  as  an  increase  or  decrease  in  family  assets. 

"  See  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  p.  52. 

13  See  "Methods  and  Problems  of  Sampling  Presented  by  the  Urban  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases,"  by  Schoenberg,  Erika  H.,  and  Parten,  Mildred,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association   Vol.  32.  June  1937,  pp.  321-322. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
The  information  requested  in  this  schedule 
is  strictly  confidential.  Giving  it  is  volun- 
tary.  It  will  not  be  seen  by  any  except  sworn 
agents  of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  will 
not  be  available  for  taxation  purposes. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

IN   COOPERATtON    WITH 

NATIONAL     RESOURCES     COMMITTEE 

WORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF 
CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  Federal  Works  Project 

EXPENDITURE   SCHEDULE — URBAN 


Code  No 

Schedule  No „ 

City .- 

C.  T.  or  E.  U.   

Agent 

Date  of  interview _ ,  1936 


II.  COMPOSITION  OF  ECONOMIC  FAMILY 


V.  HOUSING  EXPENSE  (during  schedule  year) 


MEMBERS  OF  FAMILY 


1.  Husband. 

2.  Wife 

3.  

4. 

5. 

6.  

7 

8.  


Sei 


M 
F 


Age 


Number  of  weeks- 


At  home 


Away 


III.  RESIDENCE 


In  city  during  schedule  year . 


months 


IV.  LIVING  QUARTERS  OCCUPIED 

(at  end  of  schedule  year) 


1.  Type  of  living  quarters 

2.  Total  number  of  rooms  (excluding  bathrooms)  

3.  Total   number  of  persons  occupying  these  rooms   (including 

family,  roomers,  paid  help,  and  others)  


4.   If  family  is  now  renting,  does  rent  include: 


a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 


Yes 

D 

n 

D 
D 


No 

D     Garage. 
n      Furnish- 
ings. 
n     Heat. 
D      Wat«r. 


HOUSI.NG 

5.  Water  supply: 

o.    D   In  living  quarters. 
h.    D   Indoors,  other. 
e.    n  Outdoors. 

6.  Running  water: 

a.    D   Hot  or  cold. 
h.    D   Cold  only, 
c.    D   None. 

7.  Location  of  toilets: 

o.    n   In  living  quarters. 
h.    D   Indoors,  other, 
c.    D   Outdoors. 

8.  Number  of  toilets: 

a.  Flush 

5.  Other 


Yes 
e.     n 

/•    n 
g-     a 

FACILITIES 


No 

n 


Light. 

Refrigerator 

(mechanical) . 


n      Refrigeration. 


10. 


11 


Heating    (check   principal 
method): 
a.    D    Central,    steam    or 

water. 
h.    D    Central,  air. 

c.  D   Stoves    (not  kitch- 

en). 

d.  D   Kitchen  stove  only. 

e.  D   Fireplace. 
/.    D    None. 

Lighting: 
a.   n    Electricity. 
6.    D    Gas. 

c.  D    Kerosene. 

d.  n   Other. 
Cooking  fuel: 

a.   D    Gas. 

6.   n   Electricity. 

c.  D    Wood  or  coal. 

d.  n    Kerosene    or     gas- 

oline. 

e.  D    Other. 


RENTED  HOME  (excluding  vacation  home) 


1.  Number  of  months  occupied. 

2.  Monthly  rental  rate 

3.  Rental  concessions 

4.  Total  rent 

5.  Repairs  paid  for  by  family 

6.  ToT.^L  expense  (4  +  5)  . 


Present  home 


OWNED  HOME  (excluding  vacation  home) 


Number  of  months: 

7.  Owned.. 

8.  Occupied  as  owner 

9.  Structural    additions    to     home 

during  year 

10.   Paid   on   principal  of  mortgage 
during  year 


EXPENSE   FOR   MONTHS  OWNED 


11.  Interest  on  mortgage 

12.  Refinancing  charges 

13.  Taxes  payable  in  schedule  year, 

except  back  taxes 

14.  Special  assessments 

15.  Repairs  and  replacements 

16.  Insurance,  fire,  tornado- .- 

17.  Other 

18. 


19. 


20. 


Total  for  months  owned 
(11-17) 

Total  for  months  occupied 
as  owner.., 

Total  for  family's  home 
(6-1-19).... 


Present  home 


Other  home 


Other  home 


VACATION  HOME 


21.  Vacation  home  owned:  Net  expense  for  months 

occupied 

22.  Vacation    home    rented:     Rent   and    repairs 

for  months  occupied 

23.  Lodging  while  traveling  or  on  vacation 

24.  Total  21-23 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  nOUSINQ  RECEIVED 
(without  direct  money  {>ayment) 


25.  Rental  value  of  housing  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

26.  Net  money  value  of  occupancy  of    family's 

owned  home — 

27.  Net    money    value   of   occupancy   of   owned 

vacation  home .» 


Expense  tor  year 


Value 
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VI.  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


Latest  season 


Earlier  Seasons 


FUEL,  LIGHT,  and 
REFRIGERATION 


Unit 


Price 


Months.. 


Months- 


Quantity  I  Expense 


Quantity 


1.  Coal: 

Bit.  n   Anth.  D 

2.  Coke  n    Briqts.  D 

3.  Fuel  oU 


4.  Woodn  Kindling  D 
6.  Kerosene  D      Gas- 
olineD 


6.  Electricity. 

7.  Gas — 

8.  Ice 


XXX 
XXX 


XXX 
XXX 


Expense 


Months- 


Quantity 


XXX 
XXX 


Expense 


Months- 


Quantity    Expense 


XXX 
XXX 


Months- 


Quantity    Expense 


XXX 
XXX 


Total  expense 

for  year 
(for  office  use) 


9. 


Total  (1-8). 


XXX     1    XXX 


10.  Value  of  fuel  gathered  by  family  or  received  free,  $_ 


Vn.  MEDICAL  CARE 


PAID  HOUSEHOLD 
HELP 


11.  Cook  or  general 

worker 

12.  Cleaning  man  or 

woman 


13.  Laundress- 


14. 
15. 


Wks. 


Lives 


In 


Out 


Employed 


F.T. 


Expense 
per  week 


No. 

meals 


Dol- 
lars 


16.  Aprons,  uniforms,  and  gifts  to  paid  help. 

17.  Total  (11-16) 


Expense 
for  year 


OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSE 


18.  Water  rent 

19.  Telephone:  Number  mos ;  per  mo.  $ 

20.  Laundry  sent  out:  Number  wks ;  amt.  $ 

21.  Specify  service — — 

22.  Laundry  soap  and  other  cleaning  supplies 

23.  Stationery,  postage,  telegrams 

24.  Moving,  express,  freight,  etc 

25.  Other 

26.  Total  (18-25).. 

27.  Total  household  operation  (9+17  +  26). 


Expense 
for  year 


Physician:  office  visits  at  •$— 

Physician:  home  calls  at  $ 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Other  specialist  (specify) 

Clinic  visits:  Number at  $ 

Hospital  room  or  bed:  days  at  $.. 

Private  nurse:  In  hosp. daj-s  at  $.. 

Private  nurse:  At  home days  at  $-. 

Visiting  nurse: visits  at  $ 

Examinations  and  tests  (not  included  above). 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Eye  glasses_ 

Medical  appliances  and  supplies 

Health  and  accident  insurance 


Other. 


Check 

if  any 

free 


Total  (1-16). 


Expense 
for  year 


Vm.  RURAL— URBAN  BACKGROUND 


Lived— 


On  a  farm  or  in  open 
country 

In  village  of  less  than 
2,500 


In  city  of  2,500  to  10,000. 
In  citv  of  10,000  or  more. 


B 


Husband 


No.  years         State 


Wife 


No.  years         State 
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IX.  RECREATION 


Paid  admissions  to — 

1.  Movies:   Winter 

2.  Spring. 

3.  Summer.- 

4.  Fall 


B 


Adults 


Num- 
ber 


Children 


Num- 
ber 


Price 


5.  Plays,   pageants,   concerts,  lectures,   forums, 

6.  Ball  games,  other  spectator  sports 

7.  Dauces,  circuses,  fairs 


GAMES  AND  SPORTS 

8.  Equipment,  supplies,  fees,  licenses   (enter  year's 

expense  for  each  item) : 

Hunting,  $ ;  Fishing,  $. 

Camping,  $ ;  Trapping  (sport),  $ 

Hiking,  $ ;  Riding,  $ 

Baseball,  $ ;Tennis,  $ ;  Golf,  $ 

Bicycles,  $ ;  Skates,  sleds,  skis,  $ 

Billiards  and  bowling,  $ ;  Boats,  $ 

Cards,  chess,  other  games,  $ ;  Other,  $ 

9.  Total  (all  items  8) 


Expense 
for  year 


OTHER  RECREATION 

10.  Radio:  Purchase 

11.  Batteries,  tubes,  repairs,.. 

12.  Musical  instruments  (specify).. 

13.  Sheet  music,  phonograph  records 

14.  Cameras,  films,  photo  supplies 

15.  Children's  toys,  play  equipment 

16.  Pets  (purchase  and  care) 

17.  Entertaining  in  and  out  of  home 

18.  Dues  to  social  and  recreational  clubs.. 

19.  Other  (specify) 

20.  Total  (1-19) 


XII.  EDUCATION 


School  attended  during  schedule  year 


1.  Nursery  school,  kindergarten. 

2.  Elementary  school 

3.  High  or  preparatory  schooL.. 


4.  Business  or  technical  schooL. 

5.  College,  graduate,  or  profes- 

sional school 


B 

C 

Members 
attending 

Public 

Private 

Expense  for  year 


Tuition 
and  fees 


Books 
and  sup- 
plies 


$ 


6.  Total,  tuition  (1-5D).... 

7.  Total,    books   and   sup- 

plies (1-5E) 


8.  Special  lessons 

9.  Other   (excluding  board 

and  rent) 


10. 


Total  (6-9). 


11.  Board  at  school  or  col- 

lege  

12.  Room  rent  at  school  or 
college 


Expense 
for  year 


Previous  education 


Highest    grade    com- 
pleted b}': 
13.  Husband 


14.  Wife 

15.  Son     or    daughter 

over  1 6  years  with 
most  schooling: 

a.  Sex ._. 

6.  Age 

c.   Member  of  economic 
family? 

Yes  D  No  n 


Xni.  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPENSE 

(not  reported  as  business  expense  or  as  deduct  ion  from  gross  income) 


1.  Union  dues,  fees 

2.  Business  and  professional  association  dues. 

3.  Technical  books  and  journals... 

4.  Supplies  and  equipment. 

5.  Other 

6.  Total  (1-5).. ,■■. 


Expense 
for  year 


X.  TOBACCO 


XIV.  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  HUSBAND 


1.  Cigarettes:   Packages  per  week @- 

2.  Cigars:   Number  per  week @  .. 

3.  Tobacco:   All  other 

4.  Smokers'  supplies 

.5.  Total  (1-4) 


Expense 
for  year 


1.  Was   liusband's   occupation   same   during   schedule   year  as 

in  1929?     Yes  a  No  D 

2.  If  not,  his  occupation  in  1929  was  . 


XV.  GIFTS,  COMMUNITY  WELFARE,  AND  TAXES 


XL  READING 


1.  Newspapers:   Daily 

2.  Weekly 

3.  Magazines  (subscriptions  and  single  copies). 

4.  BooLs  (not  ichoel  booki)  boDsbt  during  year:  Number 

5.  Book  rfotils  and  library  \tn,  public  and  rental  librario 

6.  Book)  borrourd  from  public  and  rental  libraries:  Number 

7.  Total  (1-6) 


Expense 
for  year 


1.  Gifts  (Christmas,  birthday,  other)  to  persons  not 

members  of  economic  family  (not  charity) 

2.  Contributions  to  support  relatives  not  memliers 

of  economic  family 


3.  Donations  to  other  individuals 

4.  Community  chest  and  other  welfare  agencies. 


5.  Church,  Sunday  .school,  missions _ 

6.  Taxes:   Poll,  income,  jx^rsonal  property  (payable 

in  schedule  year,  except  back  taxes) 


7.  Other , 

8.  Total  (1-7). 


Expense 
for  year 
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XVI.  USUAL 

FOOD  EXPENSE 

DURING  EACH 

SEASON 

OF  SCHEDULE 

YEAR 

A 

1 

1                  1                  1 

Latest  season  of  year 

Earlier  seasons 

Months  .—      . 

Months 

Mnnths 

Months 

POOD  AT  HOME 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Food  expense  at — 

1.  Grocery  or  general  store  (ex- 

cluding soap,  matches,  etc.) 

2.  Meat   and  fish   market.  ._  ,  . 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$. 

$    

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3.  Dairy 

4.  Vegetable   and  fruit  market 

5.  Bakery — i 

Additional  expense  for  food 
at  home — 
6.  Ice  cream,  candy    

7.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  etc,      

8.  Other  food  at  home 

9.                Total     for    week     or 
month  (1-8) 

10.               Total  for  season 

FOOD  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
(Excluding  meals  while  away  at  school, 
and  meals  carried  from  home) 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Per  week 

Per  month 

Expense  for — 
11.   Meals  at  work. 

12.  Lunches  at  school.  .     

13.   Meals  while  traveling  or  on 
vacation 

Other  meals  away — 
14.       Breakfasts 

15.       Lunches              _   _   _  _ 

16.         DiTinRrR 

17.  Ice  cream,  candy 

18.   Soft  drinks,  beer,  etc 

19.               Total    for    week    or 
month 

20.               Total  for  season 

total  food   expense   DtrRI>fG   BCHEDTILE  YEAR 

FOOD    RAISED    AT   HOME    OR   RECEIVED    AS    GIFT    OR    PAY 
DtJRINQ  BCHEDTJLE  YEAR 

21.  Food  at  home  (item  10).     .  .. 

$ 

Money  value  of  food — 
24.   Raised  for  family's  own  use 

$    

22.  Food  away  from  home  (item  1 

23.  Total 

20) __ 

25.   Received  as  gift  or  oav 

26. 

Total 
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XVII.  AUTOMOBILES 

(owned  at  any  time  durinx  year) 


XIX.  OTHER  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


1.  How  many  months  during  year  did  you  own; 

a  1  automobile, mos.;    6  2  automobiles, mos.; 

c  3  automobiles, mos.;    no  automobiles, mos. 


AUTOMOBILES  OWNED  AT  END  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


Year  bought 


Used 


Make 


X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 


2.  19 -.. 

3.  19 

4.  19 

5.  Gross  price  of  car  bought  during  3'ear  $ 

6.  Trade-in  allowance  for  used  car,  $ 

7.  Net  price  of  car  bought  (5  minus  6) 

8.  Month  purchased _  Terms:     Cash  D    Installment  D 

9.  Total  number  of  miles  driven  during  year  (all  owned  cars 

miles. 

10.  Average  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline, miles.    


OASOLINE 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Latest. 


Total  tor  tear  (11-15). 


Number  of 
gallons 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 


Oil;    Number  of  quarts 

Tires,  tubes:   Purchase 

Repairs,  replacements,  service 

Garage  rent,  parking 

Licenses,  including  registration  fee 

Fines,  damages  paid  to  others 

Automobile  insurance  (all  types) 

Tolls  (bridge,  ferry,  tunnel) 

.Vccessories  (including  automobile  radio). 
Other  (including  association  dues) 

ToT.A^L  (7,  16,  and  17-26) 


Proportion  of  automobile  expense  chargeable  to 
business 


Expense 


Expense 
for  year 


XVni.  CLOTHING  EXPENSE 


(Make  no  entry  if  check  list  is  used) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


Wife 

Husband. 


Expense 
for  year 


Total. 


LOCAL— TO  WORK,  SCHOOL,  STORES,  ETC. 

1.   Bus,  trolley,  taxi,  train,  ferry  boat,  rent  of  auto- 
mobile  


OTHER  TRAVEL  (Excluding  busiaess  travel) 

2.  Railroad  (including  Pullman)... 

3.  Interurban  bus 

4.  Other  (specify  vehicle) 


PURCHASE  AND  UPKEEP  DURING  YEAR 
Of  motorcycle 


6.   Of  Vjoat,  airplane,  other  vehicle. 


7.  Total  (1-6) 

8.  Proportion  of  motorcycle   D  or  other  vehicle   D 
expense  chargeable  to  business.. 


Expense 
for  year 


XX.  PERSONAL  CARE 


SERVICES 

1.  Wife:   Haircut   (usual  price,   „),   shampoo, 

waves,  manicures,  facials,  other  - 

2.  Husband:   Haircut  (usual  price, ...),  shaves, 

shampoos,  other 

3.  Children     under     16:     Haircuts     (usual     price, 

),  other.. 

4.  Other  members  of  family:   Haircut  (usual  price, 
),  other 


TOILET  ARTICLES  AND  PREPARATIONS 

5.  Toilet  soaps:  cakes  at.. 

6.  Tooth  paste  and  powder,  mouth  wash,  etc 

7.  Shaving  soap  and  cream... 

8.  Cold  cream,  powder,  rouge,  nail  polish,  perfume. 

9.  Brushes,  etc.,  combs,  razors,  files... 

10.  Other  toilet  articles  and  preparations 


11. 


Total  (1-10). 


Expense 
for  year 


XXL  EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY  FAMILY 


KIND  OF  EQUIPMENT 


1.  Piano 

2.  Phonograph... 

3.  Radio 

4.  Refrigerator,  electric 

5.  Other  mechanical  refrigerator. 

6.  Ice  box 

7.  Pressure  cooker 

8.  Washing  machine,  power 

9.  Washing  machine,  other 

10.  Ironing  machine 

11.  Vacuum  cleaner 

12.  Sewing  machine,  electric 

13.  Other  sewing  machine 


B 


Owned  at 

end  of 

schedule 

year 


Yes 


No 


If  purchased  in 
schedule  year 


Price 


X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 
X  X  X  X 


£>eason 
purchased 


XXn.  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


(Make  no  entry  if  check  list  is  used) 
Purchased  in  schedule  year  not  included  in  items  4-13,  section 
XXI.     Total  expense  for  year,  $.. 
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B.  H.  B.  Form  104 

CONFIDENTIAL 

The  information  requested  in 
this  schedule  is  strictly  confidential. 
Giving  it  is  voluntary.  It  icill  not 
be  seen  by  any  except  sworn  agents 
of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  will 
not  be  available  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. 

YEAR   COVERED   BY   SCHEDULE 

12  months  begiiiiiiiig ,  1935 

and  ending ,  193 


FARM  EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE 
Pase  1 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

NATIONAL   RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  FEDERAL   WORKS   PROJECT 

EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE  — FARM 


Code  No 

Family  Schedule  No 

Expenditure  Schedule  No. 

Inc County 

Ch- State  

Agent M.  C.  D. 

Date  of 

interview ,  1936 


I.  COMPOSITION  OF  ECONOMIC  FAMILY 


m.  HOUSING   EXPENSE   DURING   SCHEDULE   YEAR 


Members  of  family 


1.  Husband. 

2.  Wife 

3.  

4 


8. 


M 

F 


Age 


Number  of  weeks- 


At  home 


1.  Structural     additions     to 

home  during  year.. $ 

2.  Repairs  and  replacements  paid  for  by  family.. 

3.  Insurance  premiums  on  liouse  (fire,  tornado, 

other) 


4.  Vacation  home  owned:   Net  expense 

5.  Vacation  home  rented  (rent  and  repairs). 

6.  Lodging  while  traveling  or  on  vacation 

7.  Rent  at  school  (transfer  from  IV,  12) 

8.  Other_.. 

9.  Total  (2-8) 


10.  Money  value   of   housing   received   without 
direct  money  payment 


Expense  for 
year 


IV.  EDUCATION 


II.  FAMILY  DWELLING 

1.  Total  number  of  rooms  (exclude  bathroom).. 

2.  Total   number   of   persons   occupying   these 

rooms  (include  family,  paid  help,  roomers, 
others) 


School  attended  during  schedtlle  year 


3.   Water  supply,  indoors: 

a.  Running  hot  and  cold. 

b.  Running  cold  only 


c.    Hand  pump,  only. 


d.   None.. 


For  kitchen 


For  bathtub 
or  shower 


1 .   Kindergarten ;    nursery 
school - 


2.   Elementarv  school. 


3.   High  or  prep,  school. 


4.  Business  or  tech.  school— 

5.  College,  graduate,  or  pro- 


fessional school- 


Members  attending 

(Give  line  number 

from  lA) 


Expense  for  year 


Tuition 


Books 

and 

supplies 


4.  Kitchen  sink  with  drain  pipe: 

a.    D  Yes.     6.    D  No. 

5.  ToUet  (clieck  one): 

a.  D  Indoor,  flush. 

b.  D  Indoor,  other. 

c.  Q  Outdoor  (privy). 

d.  a  None. 

6.  Cooking  fuel  (check  one): 

a.    n  Wood,  coal,  cobs. 
6.    D  Kerosene  or  gas- 
oline. 

c.  n  Electricity. 

d.  D  Gas.  ■ 

e.  D  Both  a  and  6. 

,f.    O  Other  combinations. 

8— «6M 


7.  Heating,   principal  method 

(check  one): 

a.    D  Central    furnace. 
6.    D  Stoves otherthan 

kitchen. 

Number 

c.  n  Fireplace. 

d.  D  Kitchen   stove 

only. 

e.  D  None. 

8.  Lighting  (check  one): 

a.    D  Kerosene. 

Electricity; 
6.        D  Power  line. 

c.  O  Home  plant. 

d.  a  Other. 


Item  of  expense 


6.  Total:  Tuition  (1- 

5D) 

7.  Total:  Books  and 

su]>plies  (1-5E). 

8.  Special  lessons 

9    Other       (exclude 
board  and  rent) 


10.  Total  (6-9). 

11.  Board  at  schooL. 

12.  Rent  at  school 

(Transfer  board  at  school  to  load,  VIII  X, 

rent  to  housing,  111,  7) 


O 


Expense  for  year 


Previous  education 


Highest   grade   completed 
by: 

13.  Husband 

14.  Wife 

15.  Son  or  daughter  over 

16  years  with  most 

schooling  

o.  Sex:    D   M. 
D  F. 

b.  Age — 

c.  M  e  m  ber     of 

economic 
family: 
n  Y'es.   D  No. 
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FARM  EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE 
Pa3c  2 


V.  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


FUEL,  LIGHT,  REFRIGERATION 


Coal  purchased: 

Winter  (DJF)___ ..tons.. 

FaU  (SON) tons- 
Summer  (JJA)_ tons.. 

Spring  (MAM) tons.. 

TOTAL 


2.  Coke,  briquettes 

3.  Wood  and  kindling 

4.  Kerosene  for  fuel  and  light. 

5.  Gasoline  for  fuel  and  light... 

6.  Fuel  oil 


Quantity 

purchased 

in  year 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

tons 


-gal. 
-gal. 
-gal. 


Price  per 
unit 


Electricity   (pur- 
chased)  


8.  Gas 

9.  Ice  (purchased). - 
10.  Total  (1-9) 


AVERAGE  EXPENSE  PER 
MONTH 


Winter 
Dec- 

Feb. 


Fall 
Sept.- 

NOT. 


Summer 
June- 
Aug. 


XXX       XXX      XXX       XXX 


Spring 
March- 
May 


Expense 
for  year 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 


11.   Money   value  of  fuel  and  ice  obtained   without 
direct  money  payment — 


PAID  HOUSE- 
HOLD HELP 


12.  By  hour 

13.  By  day 

14.  By  week 

15.  Bv  month... 


Persons 
custom- 
arily 
employed 
(number) 


Meals 
usually 
furnished 
to  each 
person 
(number 
daily) 


Total  time  of  service 
in  year  and  wage  rate 


_hrs.  @  1 
-days  @  I 
.wks.  @  ! 
.mos.  @ 


Expense 
for  year 


16.  Aprons  furnished  and  other  gifts  to  paid  help. 

17.  Total  (12-16) 


18.  Living  quarters  furnished  to:  ya  No 

a.  Help  paid  by  hour D  D 

6.  Help  paid  by  day D  D 

c.  Help  paid  by  week -..  D  D 

d.  Help  paid  by  month D  D 


OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


19.  Telephone:   Number  mos. Per  mo.,  $.... 

20.  Laundry  soap  and  other  cleaning  supplies 

21.  Laundry  sent  out:  Number  wks Perwk.,  : 

22.  Stationery,  postage,  telegrams 

23.  Express,  freight,  drayage,  moving - - 

24.  Water  rent. 

25.  Other ._ „.. 

26.  Total  (18-25) 


Expense 
for  year 


27.           Total  for  household  operation  (sum  of  10,  17, 
and  26) 


VI.  AUTOMOBILE 

Owned  at  any  time  during  schedule  year 


1.  How  many  months  during  year  did  you  own: 

a.  1  auto. mos.;  b.  2  autos mos. 

c.  3  autos mos.;  d.  No  auto mos. 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNED  AT  END  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


YEAR  BOUGHT 


2.  19. 

3.  19.. 

4.  19. 


New 
(check) 


Used 
(check) 


Price 


5.  Gross  price  of  car  bought  during  year.  $_ 

6.  Trade-in  allowance  on  used  car $ 

7.  Net  price  of  car  bought  (5  minus  6) $ 

8.  Terms:     a.    D  cash;     6.    D  installments. 

9.  Month  bought 

10.  Total  miles  driven  during  year  (all  cars  owned) miles. 

11.  Average  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline miles. 


GASOLINE  FOR  AUTO 


12.  Winter 

13.  FaU 

14.  Summer 

15.  Spring 

16.  Total  for  tkab  (12-15) 


Miles 

per 

quarter 


Number 
gallons 
bought 


Expense 

for 
quarter 


17.  Oil:    Number  of  quarts.. 

18.  Tires,  tubes:   Purchase 

19.  Repairs,  replacements,  service 

20.  Garage  rent,  parking 

21.  Licenses,  including  registration  fees 

22.  Fines,  damages  paid  others 

23.  Automobile  insurance  (aU  types) 

24.  ToUs  (bridge,  ferry,  tunnel) 

25.  Accessories  (include  automobile  radio). 

26.  Other  (include  association  dues) 

27.  Total  (7  plus  16  plus  17-26)... 


28.  Proportion  of  automobile  expense  chargeable  to 
business 


Expense 
for 
year 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 


$. 


Vn.  OTHER  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Local — to  work,  school,  stores: 

1.  Bus,  trolley,  taxi,  train,  ferry,  boat,  rent  of  auto. 
Other  travel  (exclude  business  travel) : 

2.  Railroad  (include  Pullman) 

3.  Interurban  bus  and  trolley... 

4.  Other  (specify  vehicle) 

Purchase  and  upkeep  during  year: 

5.  Of  motorcycle 

6.  Of  horse  and  carriage  for  family  use 

7.  Of  boat  or  other  conveyance 

8.  Total  (1-7) 


9.   Proportion  of  motorcycle,  horse  and  carriage,  or 
other  vehicle  expense  chargeable  to  business . 


Expense 
for  year 


$...., 
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Page  3 
VIII.  FOOD 

USUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD  AT  HOME  DURING  EACH  SEASON  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


ITEM 


Winter  1935-36 
Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb. 


FaU  1935 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 


Summer  1935 
June.  July,  Aug. 


Spring  19 

March,  Apr.,  May 


Per  week     Per  montli 


EXPENSE  AT— 

1.   Grocery  or  general  store  (exclude  soap  and  other 
supplies  included  as  household  operation) 


2.  Meat,  fish:    Market  or  farm ___ 

3.  Dairy  farm  or  creamery 

4.  Vegetable  and  fruit:    Market  or  farm. 


5.  Bakery. 


Per  week     Per  month 


Per  week     Per  month 


Per  week     Per  month 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD 
AT  HOME 


6.  Ice  cream,  candy,. 


7.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  other  drinks_. 

8.  Other  food  at  home 


9. 


10. 


Total  for  week  or  month. 


Total  for  season $ 


$., 


FOOD  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

(Exclude  board  while  away  at  school  and  meals  carried 

from  home) 


ITEM 


11.  Meals  at  work 

12.  Lunches  at  school.. 


13.   Meals  while  traveling  or 
on  vacation 


14.   Other  meals  away  from 
home 


15.  Ice  cream,  candy 

16.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  etc.. 
17^ Total  (11-16). 


B 


Amount  per 
week 


Number  of 
weeks  in  year 


Total  tor 
year 


TOTAL  FOOD  EXPENSE  DURING 
SCHEDULE  YEAR 

18.  Food  at  home  (add  line  10).. 

19.  Food  away  from  home  (line  17) 

20.  Board  at  school  (transfer  from  education)- 

21.  Total  (18-20) 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  RAISED  AT  HOME  OR 

RECEIVED  AS  GIFT  OR  PAY  DURING  SCHEDULE 

YEAR 


Value  for  year 


22.  Food  received  as  gift  or  pay $. 

23.  Food  raised  for  family's  own  use 

24.  Total  (22-23) $. 


FOOD  CANNED  AT  HOME  DURING  SCHEDULE 
YEAR 

25.  Vegetables.. Quarts  

26.  Sauerkraut Gallons  

27.  Fruit Quarts  

28.  Jellies,  jams Pints 

29.  Pickles,  relishes... _ Quarts  

30.  Poultry,  meats Quarts  

31.  Other. Quarts  

32.  Of  food  canned  at  home,  what  proportion  was  home  produced : 

More  than  Lets  than 

half  half 

U  n     Vegetables. 

□  n     Fruits. 

D  D     Poultrv,  meats. 
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I 


K.  RECREATION 


PAID  ADMISSION  TO— 

Movies:   Adults 

Children ., 

Plays,  pageants,  lectures,  concerts. 
Ball  games,  other  spectator  sports. 

Fairs,  circuses,  dances,  other.... 

Total  (1-5) 


GAMES  AND  SPORTS 

Equipment,  supplies,  fees,  licenses 
(Enter  year's  expense  for  each  item) 

Hunting $ ;  fishing $ ; 

camping $ ;  trapping 

(sport) $ ;  hiking $ 

riding $ ;  boating $ 

tennis $ ;  golf. $ 

baseball $ ;  bicycles $ 

skates,  sleds,  skis... $ 

billiards  and  bowling $ 

cards,  chess,  other  games $ 

other $..... 

Total  (all  items  of  7) 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


OTHER  RECREATION 

Radio:   Purchase  (exclude  auto  radio) 

Batteries,  tubes,  repairs 

Musical  instruments:   Kind 

Sheet  music,  phonograph  records 

Cameras,  films,  photo  supplies 

Children's  toys,  play  equipment 

Pets  (purchase  and  care) 

Entertaining  in  and  out   of  home    (ex- 
clude family  meals).. 

Dues  to  social  and  recreational  clubs 

Other  (specify) 

Total  (&-18) 

Total  recreation  (6,  8,  and  19).— 


Expense  for  year 


X.  READING 


1.  Newspapers:   Daily.. 

2.  Weekly 

3.  Magazines      (subscriptions      and      single 

copies) 

4.  Books  (not  school  books)  bought  during 

year:   Number 

5.  Book    rentals    and    library   fees    (public 

and  rental  libraries). _ 

6.  Books  borrowed  from  public  and  rental 

libraries:   Number. _ 

7^ Total  (1-5) 

8— «B78      1  1 8 


X     X     X     X 


XI.  TOBACCO 


1.  Cigarettes:   Packages  per  week, 

price cents 

2.  Cigars:   Number  per  week, 

price, cents 

3.  Tobacco:  All  other.. 

4.  Smokers'  supplies 

5.  Total  (1-4) 


Expense  for  year 


XII.  MEDICAL  CARE 


Item 


1.   Physician: 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 


office  visits  at  S 
home  calls  at  .$. 


Dentist.. 
Oculist- 


Other  specialist  (specify) 

Clinic  visits:  at  $ 

Hospital  room  or  bed: 

- ...days  at  $. 

Private  nurse: 

At  hospital, days  at  $ 

At  home, days  at  $ 

Visiting  nurse: 

...visits  at  $ 

Examinations  and   tests  (not  in- 
cluded above) 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Eyeglasses 

Medical  appliances  and  supplies. 


Premiums  on  health  and  accident 

insurance 

Other 


Total  (1-16). 


B 


Check 

if  any 

free 


Expense  for  year 


Xin.  PERSONAL  CARE 


SERVICES 

Wife:   Haircuts,  shampoos,  waves,  mani- 
cures, facials,  other 

Husband:  Haircuts,  shaves,  shampoos, 
other 

Children  under  16  years  of  age:   Hair- 
cuts, other  services 

Other    members     of    famih:   Haircuts, 

other  services 

Total  (1-4) 


TOILET  ARTICLES  AND 
PREPARATIONS 

6.  Toilet  soap:  cakes  at cents 

7.  Tooth  paste,  tooth  powder,  mouthwash.. 

8.  Shaving  soap  and  cream 

9.  Cold    cream,    powder,    rouge,    perfume, 

nail  polish 

10.  Brushes,     combs,     razors,     files,     other 

toilet  articles. 

11.  Other 

12.  ToT.\L  (6-11) 

13.  Total  personal  care  (5  plus  12).. 


Expense  for  year 


FARM  EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE 
Pase  5 


XIV.  GIFTS,  COMMUNITY  WELFARE,  TAXES 

XV.  EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY  FAMILY 

(At  end  of  schedule  year) 

Expense  for 
year 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Item 

Owned  at  end 
of  schedule  year 

Price  if  pur- 
chased in 

Yes 

No 

schedule  year 

1.  Gifts  (Christmas,  birthday,  other)  to  persons 

$ 

1.   Radio.- 

not    members    of    economic    family     (non- 

2.   Piano. 

X    X    X    X 

charitv)-- 

3.   Phonograph 

X    X    X    X 

2.  Contributions  to  support  of  relatives  not  mem- 

4. Pressure  cooker 

$ 

bers  of  economic  family 

5.   Refrigerator:   Mechanical 

3.  Donations  to  other  individuals ._.. 

6.            Ice 

4.  Community  chest  and  other  welfare  agencies. 

7.   Washing  machine:   Motor  driven 

5.  Church,  Sunday  school,  missions 

8.           Other 

6.  Taxes  payable  in  schedule  year: 

9.   Ironing  machine 

Poll,  income  (except  back  taxes) 

10.    Vacnnni  clepner 

11.    .Sewing  mnchinp:   P.lectric 

8.                       ToTAt  (1-7) 

$- 

12.           Other 

13.               Total  (4-12)._.. 

X     X 

X     X 

$— 

XVI.  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (Purchased  during 
schedule  year  and  not  included  in  4  to  12  above) 

(Do  not  flU  out  if  check  list  is  used) 

Expense  tor 
year 

1.  Kitchen,  cleaning,  laundry  equipment 

$    

2.   Glass,  china,  silver 

3.  Household   linens,    blankets,    curtains,    other 
textUes-.- 

4.  Floor  coverings 

5.  Furniture _ 

6.  Other- 

7.                Total  (1-6) 

$ 

XVII.   CLOTHING   EXPENSE  (During  schedule  year) 
(Do  not  fill  out  if  check  list  is  used) 


.\ 

B 

C                 D 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

I 

Member  of  economic  family 

Wife 
.\ge 

Husband 
Age.— -. 

.\ge 

Age  — .. 

.^.ge 

Age  -.- 

Age 

Age 

I.  Hats,  caps,  berets 

$- 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$- 

$ 

2.  Coats,  raincoats,  jackets,  sweaters,  furs 

3.   Women's  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  blouses,  aprons 

4.   Men's  suits,  trousers,  overalls,  shirts 

5.  Bathing  suits,  beach  kimonos,  riding  habits,  other  special 
Rpnrt.sK-ear 





6.  Underwear,  nightwear,  bathrobes,  hose 

7.  Footwear,  including  repairs 

8.  Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  purses,  ties,  jewelry,  other 
accessories-     - 

9.   Materials,  paid  help  for  sewing       

10.  Cleaning  and  pressing - 

11.               Total  (1-10)                                  

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$._ 

$ 

12.   Money  valiiu  of  clothing  receiye<i  as  gifts 
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FARM  EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE 
Pose  6 


XVni.  OTHER  FAMILY  EXPENSE 

During  schedule  year 

XIX.  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPENSE 

Not  reported  as  business  expense  or  as  deductions  from  gross 

Expense  for  year 

1.  Union  dues 

Expense  for  year 

1.  Interest  on   debts  incurred  for  family  living 

$ - 

2.  Did   family   have   checking   account   at   any 
time    during    schedule    year?       a.    D   Yes 
b.    a   No. 

2.  Professional  or  business  association  dues 

3.  Technical  books  and  journals 

4.   Supplies  and  equipment  (business) 

5.  Other. 

4.  Legal  expense  (not  business) 

6.               Total  (1-5) 

$ 

5.  Losses  other  than  business  losses 

XX.  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  HUSBAND 

fi    F'lneral,  c^TTiptftry 

7.  Other - 

1.   Was    husband's    occupation    same  during  schedule  year  as 
in  1929?         a.a  Yes         fc.D  No 

2_    If  nnt_  his  npniinn.tinn  in   1 Q9Q  -nrn.Q 

8.               Total  (1-7) 

$_ 

XXI.  CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  DURING  SCHEDULE  YEAR ,  1935,  TO ,  193 

(Exclude  changes  due  to  increases  or  decreases  in  the  value  of  property  which  has  not  changed  hands) 


CHANGES   IN   PROPERTY   OWNED    BY 
AND  AMOUNTS  DUE  FAMILY 

FAMILY 

CHANGES   IN  DEBTS  OWED  BY  FAMILY 

A 

B                                C 

D 

E                1                F 

MONEY,  STOCKS.  REAL  ESTATE, 

Changes  in  assets  during  schedule 
year 

LIABILITIES 

Changes  in  liabilities  during 
schedule  year 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Net  amount  of 
increase 

Net  amount  of 
decrease 

Net  amount  of 
increase 

Net  amount  of 
decrease 

1.   Monev  in  savings  accounts. 

$. 

$_ 

21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 

33. 
34. 

Mortgages  on  owned  homefarm. 

Mortgages  on  other  real  estate. 

Notes  due  to  banks,  insurance 
companies,  smaU  loan  com- 
panies  

$ 

$ 

2.            In  checking  accounts 

3.            On  hand 

4.  Investments  in  business 

5.  Real  estate:  Purchased 

XXX 

6.           Sold 

XXX 

Notes  due  to  individuals 

7.  Stocks  and  bonds:  Purchased... 

XXX 

Back  rents  (due  before  sched- 

XXX 

8.           Sold 

XXX 

9.  Other  property:  Purchased.    ... 

XXX 

Rents   due   in   schedule   year, 

10.            Sold 

XXX 

11.   Improvements  on  owned  home 
farm 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

Back  taxes  (due  before  sched- 
ule year) 

XXX 

12.  Improvements    on    other    real 
estate 

Taxes   due   in   schedule   year, 
unnaid 

XXX 

13.   Insurance  premiums  paid  (life, 

Charge  accounts  due 

endowment,  annuity) 

Other  bills  due 

14.   Frequency  of  payment: 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

Payments  on  installment  pur- 
chases made  prior  to  sched- 
ule year  (specify  goods  pur- 
chased) : 

a.     .. 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

15.  Insurance  poUcies  surrendered.. 

16.  Insurance  policies  settled       

17.   Loans  made  by  familv  to  others 

XXX 

during   schedule    year   (bal- 

b.                               .    . 

ance  not  repaid) 

c. 

18.   Repayments  to  family  on  loans 
made  before  schedule  year 

XXX 

Balancedue  on  installment  pur- 
chases made  in  schedule  year 
(specify  goods  purchased) : 
a 

19.  Other  (specify) 

$ 

$    .. 

X    X    z 

b.                                  

XXX 

XXX 

Other  (specify)... 

Total  (21-33) 

20.               Total  (1-19) 

$ 

$ 
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SECTION  3.  SPENDING  PATTERNS  OF  FAMILIES 


The  expenditure  pattern  of  American  families  was 
derived,  in  broad  outline,  in  two  main  steps.  First, 
average  patterns  of  spending  w'ere  estimated  by  hicome 
level  for  various  component  groups  of  families  on  the 
basis  of  sample  data  on  family  expenditures  and  savings. 
Second,  the  sample  patterns  were  weighted  by  the 
appropriate  number  ot  families  in  the  popidation  to 
derive  the  final  set  of  spendhig  patterns  for  all  families 
in  the  Nation.  In  order  to  obtaui  these  weights  the 
29,400,300  families  hi  the  Nation  in  1935-36  were 
classified  into  groups  in  such  a  way  tiiat  each  group 
was  fairly  homogeneous  with  respect  to  its  habits  of 
spending. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  extension  of  the  sample  c.xpcniliture  data  to  cover 
all  families  in  the  population  Involved  a  series  of  prob- 
lems. The  first  of  these  was  to  reduce  the  sample  data 
to  manageable  proportions  by  combining  the  data  for 
closely  related  groups.  At  the  same  time  it  was  essen- 
tial to  retain  enough  of  n  breakdown  to  insure  that  the 
groups  of  families  for  which  expenditure  patterns  were 
prepared  were  sufficiently  homogeneous  with  respect 
to  their  patterns  of  spending.  This  problem  is  dis- 
cussed below  in  "Deriving  the  Spenduig  Patterns  of 
Component  Groups  of  Families." 

The  unsanipled  groups  in  the  popidation  uitroduced 
further  problems,  t'ertaui  of  these  groups— e.  g., 
foreign-born  famihes.  broken  families,  and  relief  fann- 
lies — were  assumed  to  have  followeil  patterns  of  si)eud- 
ing  similar  to  those  based  on  the  sample  data  for  closeh" 
related  groups.  A  description  of  the  procedures 
followed  in  extending  the  sample  data  to  these  groups  is 
included  in  the  subsection  "Deriving  the  Spenduig 
Pattern  of  All  Families."  For  other  groups  not  repre- 
sented in  the  sample  data  for  all  coiiiniunities — i.  e., 
for  families  of  seven  or  nioi-e  persons  and  for  those  with 
very  high  or  low  incomes — separate  expenditure  pat- 
terns were  estimated  for  use  in  the  present  report. 
The  methods  of  making  these  estimates  are  discussed 
below  in  the  subsection  "Estimating  the  Data  for 
Certain  Family  Types  and  Income  Levels." 


Derivins  the  Spendins  Patterns 
oF  Component  Groups  of  Families 

The  sample  expenditure  data  from  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases,  described  in  the  preceding  section 
of  the  appeiuhx,  provided  the  basic  material  for  esti- 
mating family  patterns  of  spending.  It  is  proposed  in 
this  subsection  to  discuss  the  methods  used  in  grouping 
and  combining  these  data  to  derive  the  patterns  for 
component  groups  of  families. 

The  Sample  Data  Used 

Expenditure  data  were  collected  hi  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  from  nonrelief  families  livuig  in 
the  51  cities,  140  villages,  and  66  farm  counties  listed 
in  section  2  of  this  appendix.'  The  number  of  sample 
cases  that  were  used  in  constructing  the  family  patterns 
presented  in  this  report  are  summarized  by  hiconic 
level  and  type  of  community  in  table  IB.  This  tabic 
also  summarizes  the  sample  data  utilized  for  single 
individuals  of  each  sex. 

Within  each  of  the  communities  sampled  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases,  the  data  were  collected  and 
recorded  for  families  in  each  of  five  to  seven  family-type 
groups,  and,  in  all  except  the  farm  units,  were  further 
subdivided  into  six  occupational  groups.  In  the 
southern  communities  sanii)led  and  in  two  of  the  Nortli 
Central  cities-  New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio^ 
separate  tabulations  of  expenditure  tlata  were  made 
for  Negro  as  well  as  for  white  families,  with  the  same 
subclassifications  listed  above,  hi  Southern  farm  units 
separate  samples  were  obtained  for  both  Negro  and 
white  operators  and  sharecroppers,  with  the  further 
subdassification  by  family  type. 

The  e.xpenditure  data  for  these  (piahtative  groups 
were  classified  according  to  20  diflerent  income  classes — 
ten  $250  classes  from  $0  to  $2,500,  live  $500  classes  to 
$5,000,  two  $2,500  classes  to  $10,000,  two  $5,000  classes 
to  .$20,000,  and  $20,000  and  over. 

The  preparation  of  exi)euditure  |)atterns  for  such  a 
large  number  of  qualitative  groups,  tiic  derivation  of 


1  See  pp    104  105 
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population  weig:hts  in  such  rletail,  and  the  canyinp 
throu<rh  of  the  necessary  ehihorate  process  of  weighting 
the  patterns  would  have  involved  a  prohibitive  statis- 
tical job.  It  was  obv-iously  necessary,  therefore,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  groups  for  which  expenditure 
patterns  were  to  be  prepared. 

Table  IB. — Sample  cases  used  hi  constructing  spending  patterns 
for  families  and  single  individuals  ' 


AH 

fRmilie,^ 

and 

single 

individ- 

■jals 

Families  ' 

Single  individuals 

Income  level 

Total 

Urban 
com- 
mu- 
nities 

Vil- 
lages 

Farms 

Total 

.Single 
men 

Single 
women 

rnder  .1:2.50 

712 

2,957 
4,578 
5. 105 

4,784 
4,  6.58 
4.0Oi 
3.  576 

.5,442 
2,  .537 
2,515 
1.042 

840 
90 
21 
15 

42.  876 

712 
2,940 
4.476 
4.923 

4, 646 
4,  .168 
3.877 
3.  .500 

.5,399 
2.  .506 
2.  485 
1.029 

S30 
89 
17 
14 

42.011 

62 
354 

780 
1.216 

1,607 
1,965 
1.882 
2.043 

3,  .528 

1.704 

1.756 

824 

670 
77 
15 
13 

138 

550 

1,080 

1.317 

1.218 

1.093 

884 

696 

860 

264 

263 

62 

52 

1 

1 

512 
2,036 
2,616 
2.390 

1,821 

1..510 

1.111 

761 

1.011 
538 
466 
143 

108 
11 

?250-$500 

$50O-$750 

17 
102 
182 

138 
90 

127 
76 

43 
31 
30 
13 

10 

1 
4 

I 

3 
43 
74 

49 
28 
47 
25 

28 
15 
22 
10 

9 

1 
3 

1 

14 
59 

$750-$I,000.... 

$1.000-S1.250 

$1.2.50-$1.,500 

$1. .500-$]  .7,50 

.$1 .7.50"$2.0fl0 

$2,on0-$2..'i00 

$■'  .500-S3.OOO 

108 

89 
62 
80 
51 

15 
16 

.l:3.O0O-$4,000 

$4.0OO-$5.OO0- 

$5  000-$10.000 

8 
3 

1 

$10.000-$15,OOC 

$15.O0O-$2O.O0O 

$20,000  and  over 

i 

AUlevcls 

18.496 

8.479 

1.5.036 

865 

358 

.507 

1  For  sources  of  sample  data,  see  p.  121  and  pp.  142-145. 

'  In  estimating  outlays  for  personal  taxes  and  fqf  tlie  ditTerent  types  of  gifts  made 
by  families,  about  8. .500  schedules  from  small  cities  were  used  in  addition  to  the 
42.011  family  scheduler  shown  in  this  table 

Such  reductions  were  made  by  three  general  methods. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sample  data  for  certain  com- 
munities were  not  utilized.^  Secondly,  various  com- 
binations of  the  sample  data  were  made  by  pooling  the 
schedules  for  related  groups  of  families.  A  certain 
amoimt  of  such  pooling  had  been  done  by  the  Bureaus 
in  the  original  tabulations;  further  pooling  was  carried 
through  in  building  up  the  patterns  for  broader  groups 
of  families  for  use  in  the  present  report.  Thirdly, 
various  other  combinations  of  the  patterns  for  related 
groups  were  made  by  weighting  the  data  for  the 
various  groups  according  to  the  frequencies  showai  by 
the  random  income  sample. 

Testing  the  Variations  in  Spending  Patterns 

Before  any  combinations  of  the  sample  data  were 
carried  through,  however,  certain  tests  were  made  to 
determine  whether  there  were  significant  differences  in 
the  patterns  of  spending  of  the  groups  to  be  pooled  or 
whether  the  variations  shown  by  the  sample  data  were 
no  greater  than  could  be  expected  under  the  conditions 
of  random  sampling.^     In  cases  where  the  tests  failed 

-  For  sample  conmmnities  omitted  from  this  study,  see  pp.  104-105. 

*  The  method  of  ranks  used  in  making  these  tests  is  outlined  in  an  article  by  Fried- 
man. Milton:  "The  Use  of  Ranks  to  Avoid  the  Assumption  of  N"ormaIity  Implicit 
in  the  -Analysis  of  Variance,"  JniiTual  of  thi^  A7ii<^ricau  Stalifttical  Association,  Vol.  32, 
December  1937.  pp.  67.5-701. 


to  establish  significant  differences  in  the  spending  ! 
patterns  of  the  tested  groups,  data  for  these  families 
were  pooled;  that  is,  in  obtaining  the  average  expendi- 
ture pattern  for  families  in  these  groups,  the  expenditure 
figures  for  each  category  of  disbiirsement  were  com- 
bined by  giving  each  sampled  family  an  equal  weight. 
This  method  was  used  for  combining  the  data  for 
similar  qualitative  groups  in  communities  of  the  same 
type  within  a  region,  and  for  certain  of  the  occupational 
and  family-type  combinations  discussed  below. 

For  certain  other  groups  of  families,  tests  indicated 
that  variations  in  spending  patterns,  though  not  pro- 
noimced,  were  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
sampling  fluctuations.  In  such  cases — i.  e.,  in  certain 
of  the  occupational  and  family-type  combinations  dis- 
cussed below — random  sample  weights  were  used. 
That  is,  the  average  expenditure  figures  for  each 
qualitative  group  of  families  were  weighted  by  the 
frequency  of  the  group  in  the  random  income  sample.* 

Combining  Data  for  Various 
Sampled  Communities 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  reducing  the  number  of 
qualitative  groups  for  wliich  spending  patterns  were  to 
be  prepared  was  to  combine  the  expenditure  data  for 
sample  communities  \\'ithin  the  same  type  of  com- 
munity grouping  in  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions, 
maintaining  the  separate  classifications  by  income 
level,  family-type,  occupation,  and  color  group.  As 
indicated  above,  part  of  the  work  of  combinmg  the 
data  for  the  various  sample  communities  had  been 
done  by  the  two  operating  Bureaus,  which  tabulated  the 
data  according  to  analysis  imits,  rather  than  individual 
communities. 

The  pooling  of  the  sample  data  for  various  com- 
munities of  the  same  type  resulted  in  33  analysis 
units — 15  urban  and  18  rural.  Within  each  of  these 
units  the  data  for  the  several  occupational  and  family- 
type  groups  were  further  combincfl  by  the  procedures 
described  in  later  subsections. 

Urban  Units. — No  pooling  of  the  data  for  metropolises 
or  for  large  cities  was  necessary,  since  data  from  only 
one  sample  community  of  a  given  type  within  a  region 
was  utilized  for  each  qualitative  group  of  families.^ 
The  expenditure  data  for  metropolises  were  classified 
into  two  analysis  units,  one  for  white  and  the  other  for 
Negro  families  (the  former  based  on  the  sample  taken 
in  Chicago.  111.,  and  the  latter  on  that  taken  in  New 
York  CitvV     Data  for  large  cities  were  classified  into 


*  The  weights  used  were  the  frequencies  in  the  "regular"  income  sample  only,  ex- 
clusive of  the  "ineligible"  sample.  For  description  of  the  income  sample,  see 
pp.  105-106. 

'  The  sample  data  collected  from  white  families  in  New  York  City  and  in  Omalia- 
Council  Bluffs.  N'ebr  -Iowa,  were  not  utilized  in  the  present  estimates.  For  discus- 
sion, see  pp.  104  and  129-130. 
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seven  analysis  units,  one  for  white  families  and  another 
for  Negi-o  families  in  both  the  Noitli  Central  and  the 
Southern  regions,  and  one  for  white  families  in  each  of 
the  three  other  regions. 

The  expeniliture  data  for  the  several  middle-sized 
cities  within  each  of  the  five  geograpliic  regions  were 
pooled.  The  six  analysis  units  for  this  type  of  com- 
munity included  separate  imits  for  white  lamilies  and 
for  Negro  families  in  the  South. 

Data  for  small-city  families  were  not  utilized  in 
deriving  average  disbursement  figures  for  the  16  main 
categories  and  the  subcategories  under  food  and  hous- 
ing. In  estimating  the  breakdown  of  the  categoiy 
"gifts  and  personal  taxes"  into  taxes  ajid  various  types 
of  gifts,  however,  data  for  small  cities  other  than  those 
in  the  South  were  used. 

Rural  Units. — Within  each  of  tlie  five  get)graphic 
regions  the  expenditure  data  for  all  villages  were  pooled. 
In  the  South,  separate  tabidations  were  made  for  white 
and  for  Negro  families,  resulting  in  six  village  analysis 
units  in  all. 

The  sample  data  for  the  66  farm  counties  liad  been 
pooled  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  into  20 
tabulation  units.  The  sample  data  for  four  of  these 
units — Massachusetts,  dairy  and  po^iltiy:  New  Jersey, 
truck  farming;  North  Carolina,  self-sxifhcing  farms;  and 
Oregon,  part-time  farming — were  omitted  for  purposes 
of  this  report.  Consumption  data  for  the  Massachu- 
setts unit  were  not  fully  tabulated,  and  data  for  the 
other  three  units  were  omitted  on  the  grounds  that 
the  population  represented  by  the  samples  was  small, 
and  that  the  reliability  of  the  final  estmiates  would  in 
all  probability  not  be  increased  sufficiently  by  then- 
inclusion  to  justify  the  additional  time  and  labor 
required. 

The  16  farm  units  from  which  sample  data  were  used 
were  combined  into  12  imits  by  pooling  the  data  for 
several  units  in  the  South.  These  12  analysis  units 
included  1  for  the  New  England  region.  3  for  the  North 
Central  region,  2  for  the  Mountam  anil  Plains  region,  2 
for  the  Pacihc  region,  and  4  for  the  Southern  region. 
These  analysis  units  represented  9  farm  areas  or  types 
of  faniung."  The  eight  analysis  units  in  the  first  4 
regions  each  represented  a  dLstinct  farm  ai-ea.  In  the 
South,  however,  data  for  all  of  the  sampled  faiiii  areas 
had  been  pooled,  with  separate  analysis  units  retained 
for  operators  and  for  sharecroppers  within  each  color- 
group. 

Combining  Data  for  Occupational  Groups 

Tests  of  the  expenditure  data  were  ma<ie  to  detennine 
whether  the  expenditure  patterns  of  the  several  occu- 

'  For  de,';icnation,^  of  the  lyix^  of  riirniin^.  ."W*  p.  UI5. 


pational  groxips  ditlVred  significantly.  It  appeared 
that  differences  in  the  spending  habits  of  clerical  families 
and  salaried  and  independent  business  and  professional 
famihes  (occupations  1  through  5)  at  the  same  income 
level  were  not  sigiuficant.  The  spending  habits  of 
wage-earning  famihes  (occupation  6),  on  the  other 
hand,  were  foimd  to  differ  from  those  in  the  other  occu- 
pational groups,  not  marke<lly  but  sufficiently  to  require 
appropriate  weightmg  hi  combining  this  with  the  other 
occupational  groups. 

L'rban  Units. — Tlie  data  for  all  nonfami  occupations 
other  than  wage  earners  were  therefore  poole*!  at  each 
income  level  within  the  several  urban  analysis  units. 
Such  combinations  were  made  within  each  of  the 
family- type  groupings  discussed  below."  The  average 
expenditure  figures  for  this  pooled  group  were  then 
combuied  with  the  averages  for  the  wage-earning  group 
by  means  of  the  random  sample  weights  for  these  groups 
obtained  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

Euiai  Units. — in  the  case  of  the  village  analysis 
units,  the  data  for  all  of  the  six  nonfann  occupational 
groups  were  pooled.  Weighting  was  not  considered 
necessary  for  these  units  because  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting the  data  resulted  in  a  representation  of  the 
different  occupational  groups  m  essentially  the  same 
proportions  as  they  occurred  m  the  random  sample." 

Farming  is,  of  course,  an  occupational  as  well  as  a 
type  of  community  gro\iping.  As  inchcated  above, 
separate  patterns  of  spending  were  prepared  for  farm 
famihes  in  nine  types  of  fanning  area,  each  type  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  degree  of  unifonnity  in  the  kind 
and  relative  amounts  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  in  tlie 
methods  of  production.  The  designation  of  each  type 
of  fanning  is  given  in  table  2B. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  expenditure 
sample  covered  eight  types  of  fanning  in  the  New 
England,  North  Central,  Mountain  and  Plains,  and 
Pacific  regions.  The  expenditure  data  collected  in  the 
various  counties  within  each  of  these  farm  areas  were 
pooled.  In  the  South,  all  of  the  expenditure  data  from 
farm  counties  in  the  four  farm  areas,  covering  cotton 
and  tobacco  growers  ui  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
cotton  growers  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi  counties, 
were  pooled.  However,  four  groupings  representing 
the  operator-sharecropper  status  of  white  and  Negro 
families  were  retained  in  this  pooling  procedure.  Thus 
the  ownership  status,  rather  than  the  type  of  farming, 
represented  the  occupational  grouping  in  this  region. 

■  It  should  be  noted  thai  in  larryinc  through  the  acliwl  .statistical  compnlations. 
many  of  the  occnpational  and  family-type  o(>inhination.s  were  made  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  proc-esses  are  descril>ed  ^parately  in  this  nielhoiiolopy  in  order  to  iiuli<>ate 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  combinations  elTected. 

'  For  further  explanation,  see  p.  IW.  're.st,s  iixticated  that  ditTerences  between 
poole'l  and  weiphte*!  averages  in  the.st>  units  were  <ttij»ll. 
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Combining  Data  for  Family-Type  Groups 

Expenditure  schedules  from  families  of  five  family 
types  were  collected  in  each  sampled  community. 
These  types — designated  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V — in- 
cluded families  of  2,  3,  4,  3  or  4,  and  5  or  6  persons, 
respectively.'  In  addition,  expenditure  data  from  fami- 
lies of  two  other  family  types  (VI  and  VII"),  representing 
5  or  6  person  families  of  different  composition,  and  7  or 
8  person  families,  were  collected  for  Negro  and  white 
families  in  all  rural  communities  in  the  South,  for 
Negro  families  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for  white  families 
in  all  communities  in  the  North  Central  region  except 
New  York  City.'" 

The  prohlem  of  combining  the  data  for  the  various 
family  types  was  a  complicated  one,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  population  weights  which  were  to 
be  used  to  extend  the  sample  data  to  cover  the  entire 
population  were  based  on  family -size  groupings  rather 
than  family  types.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  combine 
the  expenditure  data  so  that  patterns  could  be  obtained 
for  3  family-size  groups — families  of  2  persons,  3  to  6 
persons,  and  7  or  more  persons — with  each  group  includ- 
ing one  or  more  family  types.  On  the  other  hand,  tests 
of  the  factors  influencing  the  spending  habits  of  families 
revealed  that  family  type  was  significant  in  explaining 
variations  in  expenditures  for  most  categories  of  dis- 
bursement. The  data  for  the  several  family  types 
could  not  be  pooled,  therefore,  without  introducing  a 
bias  into  the  estimates. 

The  methods  used  in  constructing  expenditure  pat- 
terns for  the  three  family-size  groups  are  described 
below.  These  methods  differed  in  some  respects  for 
urban  and  for  rural  families,  because  of  different  com- 
binations of  the  sample  data  for  the  several  family  types 
made  by  the  Biu-eaus  in  the  original  tabulations. 

Urbav  Units. — The  procedure  used  for  combining  the 
data  for  various  family  types  can  be  summarized  as 
follows; 

1.  The  data  for  family  type  I,  the  only  type  of  2- 
person  family,  were  used  to  represent  the  expenditnre 
pattern  for  this  family-size  group. 

«  The  family  types  referred  to  in  this  section  are  defined  as  follows; 


Type  desierna- 
tion 

Composition  of  family 

Number 
of  persons 
in  family 

I 

Husband  and  wife  only. _ -  

2 

II 

Husband,  wife,  and  1  child  under  16 

3 

iri 

4 

IV        

Husband,  wife.  1  person  Ifi  or  over  and  1  or  no  other 

person. 
Husband,  wile,    1  child  under  16.  1  person  16  or 

over,  and  1  or  2  other  persons  regardless  of  age. 

3-4 

V 

5-6 

VI 

5-6 

VII 

Husband,  wife.  1  child  imder  16.  4  or  .'i  other  per- 
sons regardless  of  age. 

Husband,  wife.  3  to  4  persons  16  or  over  (no  ex- 
penditnre data  were  collected  for  this  family 
typel. 

7-8 

vm - 

5-6 

1"  The  sample  expenditure  data  for  white  families  in  New  York  City  were  not  utilized 
in  the  present  report . 
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2.  The  data  for  family  types  II,  III,  and  IV.  includ- 
ing families  of  3,  4,  and  3  or  4  persons,  respectively, 
were  pooled  to  derive  an  expenditure  pattern  for  3-  and 
4-person  families.  Family  type  V  was  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  all  5-  and  fi-person  families."  Random 
sample  weights  were  then  used  to  combine  the  data  for 
family  type  V  with  the  pooled  data  representing  the  3- 
and  4-person  families,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average 
expenditure  pattern  at  different  income  levels  for  the 
3-  to  6-person  family  group.  These  weights  were  the 
frequencies  of  all  3-  and  4-person  families  and  of  all  .5- 
and  fi-person  families  in  the  random  income  sample.'^ 

3.  The  data  for  family  type  VII,  consisting  of  fam- 
ilies of  7  or  8  persons,  were  used  to  represent  the  pattern 
of  spending  of  families  of  7  or  more  persons.  Since 
data  for  this  family  type  had  been  collected  in  only 
part  of  the  sample  communities,  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  case  of  many  analysis  units,  to  estimate  the  pattern 
of  spending  of  large  families.  The  methods  of  deriving 
these  estimates,  based  on  the  available  data  for  family 
type  VII,  are  described  below  under  the  heading  "Esti- 
mating the  Data  for  Certain  Family  Types  and  Income 
Levels." 

For  urban  units,  combinations  of  the  data  for  the 
various  family  types  were  made  within  each  of  the  two 
occupational  groupings  described  in  the  preceding 
subsection. 

Rvral  Units. — Certain  modifications  of  the  above 
procedure  were  necessaiy  in  the  case  of  village  and 
farm  families."  For  most  rural  analysis  units,  the 
available  tabulations  presented  the  data  for  family 
type  II  in  combination  with  the  data  for  family  type 
III,  and  those  for  family  type  TV  in  combination  with 
those  for  family  type  V.  The  average  expenditure 
figures  for  the  two  pooled  groups  represented  3  to  4 
person  families,  and  3  to  6  person  families,  respectively. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  pattern  of  spending  for  3  to  6  persons 
which  would  adequately  represent  all  types  of  families 
having  that  number  of  persons,  a  separate  set  of  aver- 
age expenditures  was  estimated  for  family  type  V, 
against  which  the  population  weights  for  family  types 
VI  and  VIII  could  be  applied.  The  method  of  obtain- 
ing estimates  for  this  family  type  is  described  below  in 
the  subsection  "Estimating  the  Data  for  Certain  Family 
Types  and  Income  Levels." 

Random  sample  weights  were  then  used  to  combine  the 
three  sets  of  average  expenditure  figures.  The  pooled 
data  for  family  types  II  and  III  were  given  a  weight 

"  The  expenditure  data  for  family  type  VI.  available  for  certain  of  the  analysis 
units,  were  not  utilized  in  this  report. 

"  That  is.  the  frequencies  of  family  types  U,  in.  and  IV.  and  of  family  types  V, 
VI,  and  VIII  in  the  random  sample. 

'*  The  same  modifications  in  method  were  necessary  for  both  urban  and  rural  data, 
in  estimating  average  personal  taxes  paid  by  families  at  different  income  levels  and 
average  outlays  for  gifts  of  various  kinds  Data  for  these  subcategories  were  avail- 
able only  for  the  same  combinations  of  family  types  as  were  available  for  the  maia 
categories  of  expenditure  fur  niral  families. 
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equal  to  the  sum  of  the  frequencies  of  these  family 
types  in  the  random  income  sample.  Similarly,  the 
average  expenditure  figures  for  the  pooled  family  types 
IV  and  V  were  weighted  by  the  combined  frequencies 
of  these  two  family  types  in  the  random  sample. 

As  indicated  above,  the  estimated  expenditure  pattern 
for  family  type  V  was  assumed  to  represent  the  average 
spending  i)attem  of  famihes  belonging  to  family  types 
VI  and  VIII.  All  3  of  these  family  types  include 
families  of  5  or  6  persons,  and  the  composition  of  family 
type  V,  with  respect  to  numbers  of  persons  under  antl 
over  16  years  of  age,  could  be  considered  as  intermediate 
between  the  other  two  family  types.  That  is,  in  family 
type  V,  one  or  more  of  the  persons  other  than  husband 
and  wife  were  over  16  years  of  age,  and  one  or  more 
ujider  16,  whereas  in  family  type  VI  aU  persons  other 
than  husband  and  wife  were  under  16  years,  and  in 
family  type  VIII,  all  persons  were  16  or  over.  The 
estimated  average  expenditure  figures  for  family  type  V 
were,  therefore,  weighted  by  the  sum  of  the  frequencies 
of  family  types  VI  and  VIll  in  the  random  sample. 

Derivins  the  Spending  Pattern  of  All  Families 

The  different  types  of  combination  discussed  above 
resulted  in  expenditure  patterns  for  99  component 
groups  of  families.  These  included  3  family-size 
groupings  within  each  of  33  broader  groups  representing 
15  urban  and  18  rural  analysis  units.  A  summary  of 
these  groups  classified  by  geographic  region,  type  of 
community,  and  color  group  is  presented  in  table  2B. 

Weighting  the  Patterns  of  Component  Groups 

The  pattern  of  spending  of  all  families  in  the  Nation 
was  derived  by  weighting  the  expenditure  patterns 
prepared  for  the  99  component  groups  of  families  in 
accordance  with  their  importance  in  the  total  popula- 
tion. Since  some  groups  of  families  were  excluded  from 
the  expenditure  sample,  however,  it  was  necessary  in 
the  course  of  the  weighting  procedure  to  make  certain 
assumptions  as  to  patterns  of  spending  of  such  unsam- 
pled  groups.  Wliile  the  average  family  spending 
pattern  might  not  have  been  greatly  altered  if  the 
unsampled  groups  had  been  excluded  from  the  popula- 
tion weights,  it  was  essential  tliat  such  groups  be  taken 
into  account,  since  it  was  proposed  to  estimate  aggre- 
gate as  well  as  average  family  disbursements. 

The  expenditure  pattern  of  all  nonrelief  families 
was  derived  by  weighting  the  99  sets  of  patterns  in 
accordance  wnth  the  frequencies  in  the  1935-36  popula- 
tion of  the  groups  that  were  assumed  to  foUow  the 
various  patterns.  To  obtain  these  weights  the  24,913,- 
177  nonrelief  families  in  the  United  States  were  classi- 
fied by  region,  type  of  community,  color  group,  family 


size,  and  income  level,  to  match  as  closely  as  possible 
the  qualitative  groups  of  families  for  which  expenditure 
patterns  were  available. 

Table  2B. — Summary  of  sample  expenditure  patterns  for  compo- 
nent groups  of  families  and  of  nonrelief  population  weights 
[Separate  expenditiiro  patterns  and  nonrelief  population  weighls  were  prepared  by 
income  level  for  three  family-size  proups  within  each  qualitative  croup] 


Communities  for  which 
sample  expenditure 
data  were  used,  by 
region  and  type  of  com- 
munity 


Qualitative  groups  for 
which  expenditure 
patterns  were  pre- 
pared 


Nonrelief  population  groups 
used  to  weight  sample  ex- 
penditure patterns 


NEW  ENGLAND 


Large  cities: 

Providence.  R.  I 

1. 

Native-white  eli- 
gible families. 

1. 

All  families  in  Inrgo  cities. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

New  Britain.  Conn.., 

o 

Native-white   eli- 

o 

All  families  in  middle-sized 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

gible  families. 

and  small  cities. 

Villace  units: 

Vermont-Massachu- 

:i. 

Native-white   eli- 

■A. 

All   families  in   rural    non- 

setts. 

gible  families. 

farm  areas. 

Farm  units: 

Vermont — dairy 

4 

Native-white  eli- 
gible families. 

4. 

All  farm  families  in  Maine, 
New     Hampshire,     Ver- 
mont.   Massachusetts, 
Rhode   Island,  and   Con- 
necticut. 

NORTH  CENTRAL 


Metropolises: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 


Large  cities: 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 


Middle-sized  cities; 

Muncie.  Ind 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 

Village  units: 

Pennysl  vania-Ohio 

Michigan-Wisconsin. 

Illinois-Iowa. 
Farm  units: 

Pennsylvania^gen- 
eral. 

Ohio — general. 

Michigan — dairy  and 
general. 

Wisconsin— dairy. 

Illinois— corn  or  cash 
grain. 

Iowa— animal  special- 
ty- 


5.  Native-white   eli- 
gible families.' 


6.  Negro  eligible  fam- 
ilies.* 


Native-white   eli- 
gible families. 


8.  Negro  eligible  fam- 
ilies. 


9.  Native-white   eli- 
gible families. 


10.  Native-white  eligi- 
ble families. 


11.  Native-white  eligi- 

ble families. 

12.  Native-whiteeligi- 

ble  families, 

n.  Native-white  eligi- 
ble families. 


a.  All  native-while  and  foreign- 
bom  white  families  in 
metropolises. 

6.  AU  Negro  and  other  color 

families  in  metropolises. 

7.  AU    native-white    and    for- 

eign-born white  families 
in  large  cities. 

8.  All  Negro  and  other    color 

families  in  large  cities. 
All    Negro  and  other  color 
families     in    middle-sized 
and  small  cities. 

9.  All     native-white    and   for- 

eign-bom white  families  in 
middle-sized  and  small 
cities. 

10.  All  families  in  rural  non- 

farm  areas. 


All  farm  families  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  and  New 
Jersey. 

All  farm  families  in  Mich- 
igan. Wisconsin.  New 
York,  and  Minnesota. 

All  farm  families  in  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. 


SOUTH 

Large  cities: 

14. 

Native-white  eligi- 
ble families. 

14. 

eign-born  white  families 

in  large  cities. 

1.1. 

Negro  eligible  fam- 
ilies. 

lo. 

All  Negro  and  other  color 
families  in  large  cities. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

Columbia,  S.  r 

Ifi, 

Native-white  eligi- 

16. 

All   native-white  and  for- 

Mobile, Ala. 

ble  families. 

eign-born  white  families 
in  middle-sized  and  small 
cities. 

li. 

Negro  eligible  fam- 
ilies. 

17. 

All  Negro  and  other  color 
families  in  middle-siied 
and  small  cities. 

Village  unit.s: 

Georgia-South     Caro- 

IS. 

Native-white  eligi- 

18. 

All  native-white  and  for- 

lina. 

ble  families. 

eign-born  white  families 

North    Carolina-Mis- 

in  rural  nonfarm  areas. 

1(1. 

Negro  eligible  fam- 
ilies. 

19. 

.\11  Negro  and  other  color 
families  in  rural  nonfarm 
arefl5. 

•  Pattern  for  nat ive-white  eligible  families  ba.'^ed  on  Chicago  data  only. 

*  Pattern  for  Negro  eligible  families  based  on  New  York  data  only. 
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Table  2B. — Sumtnary  of  sample  expendiUire  patterns  for  compo- 
nent groups  of  families  and  of  nonrelief  population  weights — 
Continued 

(Separate  expenditure  patterns  and  nonrelief  population  weights  were  prepared  by 
income  level  for  three  family-size  groups  within  each  qualitative  group] 


Communities  for  which 
sample  'expenditure 
data  were  used,  by 
region  and  type  of  com- 
munity 


Qualitative  groups  for     Nonrelief    population     groups 
which    expenditure  |      used  to  weight  sample    ex- 
patterns   were   pre-  i      penditure  patterns 
pared  \ 


SOUTH 


Farm  units: 

North  Carolina— cot- 
ton and  tobacco. 

South  Carolina— cot- 
ton and  Tobacco. 

Georgia— cotton. 

Mississippi — cotton. 


Native-white    eli-     20. 
gible  farm  opera- 
tors. 


21.  Native-white    eli- 

gible sharecrop- 
pers. 

22.  Negro    eligible     22. 

farm  operators. 

23.  Negro    eligible  |  23. 

sharecroppers.      , 


All  native-white  and  for- 
eign-born white  farm 
operators  in  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Mississippi. 
Delaware.  Maryland. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
Florida.  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa. Texas. 
All  native-white  and  for- 
eign-born white  share- 
croppers in  the  States 
listed  above- 
All  Negro  and  other  color 
farm  operators  in  the 
States  listed  above- 
All  Negro  and  other  color 
sharecroppers  in  the 
States  listed  above. 


MOUNTAIN  AND  PLAINS 


Large  cities: 

Denver.  Colo 

24. 

Native-white    eli- 
gible families. 

24. 

All  families  in  large  cities. 

Middle-sized  cities; 

Butte,  Mont 

?.fi. 

Native-white    eli- 

2.'). 

All    families    in    middle- 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

gible  families. 

sized  and  small  cities. 

Village  units; 

Kansas-North  Dakota - 

■* 

Native-white    eli- 

2K. 

All  families  in  rural  non- 

Colorado  -  Montana  - 

gible  families. 

farm  areas. 

South  Dakota. 

Farm  units; 

Xorth  Dakota— wheat 

27. 

Native-white    eli- 

27. 

All  farm  families  in  North 

or  cash  grain. 

gihlefamilies. 

Dakota,   South  Dakota, 

Kan.sas— wheat  or  cash 

Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Colorado  -  Montana  - 

28. 

Native-white    eli- 

2S. 

A\\  farm  families  in  Colo- 

South   Dakota— range 

gible  families. 

rado,    Montana,   Idaho, 

livestock   and   cash 

^^  voming,  Nevada,  T.  tah, 

grain. 

Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

PACIFIC 


Large  cities: 

Portland,  Oreg 

29. 

Native-white    eli- 
gible families. 

29. 

.\11  families  in  large  cities. 

Middle-sized  cities: 

Aberdeen-Hoquiam, 

30. 

Native-white    eli- 

:«). 

All    families    in    middle- 

Wash. 

gible  families. 

sized  and  small  cities. 

Bellingham.  \\  ash. 

Everett. Wash. 

Village  units: 

California    -       .... 

31. 

Native-white    eli- 
gible families. 

31. 

.\11  families  in  rural  non- 

Oregon-Washington. 

farm  areas. 

Farm  imits; 

Washington— d  airy, 

32. 

Native-white    eli- 

32. 

All  farm  families  in  Wash- 

poultry. 

gible  families. 

ington  and  Oregon. 

Oregon — general  and 

' 

fruit. 

Central     California — 

33. 

Native-white    eli- 

33. 

.\11  farm  families  in  Cali- 

fruit and  dairy. 

gible  families. 

fornia. 

Southern     California- 

fruit. 

This  division  of  the  population  liad  already  been  ac- 
complished in  the  companion  report,  Consumer  Incomes 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  process  of  building  up  the 
income  distribution  for  all  families  in  the  Nation.  Sep- 
arate frequency  distributions  by  income  level  had  been 
prepared  for  component  groups  of  the  family  popula- 


tion classified  by  region,  type  of  community,  color-nativ- 
ity, family  size,  and  occupation.'^ 

The  groups  of  families  in  the  population  that  were 
matched  against  the  99  expenditure  patterns  are  sum- 
marized in  table  2B.'^  The  weighting  procedure  for 
each  component  group  involved  multiplying  the  aver- 
age expenditure  figure  for  each  category  of  disburse- 
ment at  each  income  level  by  the  appropriate  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  population.  The  resulting  aggre- 
gate disbursements  for  each  category  were  summed  by 
income  level  for  all  component  groups  of  families,  and 
the  final  aggregates  were  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  nonrelief  families  at  the  various  income  levels. 

Within  the  urban  units,  weights  for  each  of  the  3 
family-size  groups  were  applied  against  patterns  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  20  income  levels. '*  In  the  case 
of  rural  units,  data  for  the  9  income  levels  between 
$2,000  and  $10,000  had  been  pooled  in  the  tabulating 
process  to  form  .5  income  levels.'"  Therefore  patterns 
for  these  groups  were  prepared  only  for  these  •wader 
income  intervals.  In  deriving  the  spending  pattern 
for  all  families,  the  patterns  for  rural  and  urban  imits 
were  combined,  as  described  above,  on  the  basis  of 
population  weights.  At  this  stage  the  averages  for 
urban  units  were  combined,  by  means  of  population 
weights,  into  the  ^\ader  income  intervals  matching  those 
for  rural  groups. 

Sample  data  were  not  available  from  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Pin-chases  for  all  income  classes  and  for  all  family- 
size  groups  within  each  of  the  33  analysis  units.  The 
preparation  of  estimated  spending  patterns  for  various 
groups  is  described  below  under  the  heading  "Estimating 
the  Data  for  Certain  Family  Types  and  Income  Levels." 

In  the  process  of  building  up  the  average  expenditure 
pattern  of  all  families,  patterns  of  spending  at  the  sev- 
eral income  levels  were  derived  for  various  maior  groups 
of  faniihes.  These  patterns,  which  will  be  presented 
in  a  subseciuent  report  on  family  expenditures,  include 
nonrehef  families  living  in  several  geographic  regions; 
nonrelief  families  living  in  different  types  of  community; 
and  separate  patterns  for  w^iite  and  for  Negro  famiUes 
in  various  areas. 
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n  Since  expenditure  patterns  were  not  available  for  as  many  qualitative  groups  as 
were  used  in  the  report  on  consumer  incomes,  it  was  necessary  to  add  together,  by 
income  level,  two  or  more  of  the  frequency  distributions  in  order  to  obtain  the  income 
distribution  for  each  broad  group  of  families  used  to  weight  the  99  sets  of  expenditure 
patterns.  For  frequency  distributions  available,  see  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  Vnited 
Stales,  pp.  53-66. 

15  As  table  2B  indicates.  Negro  and  other  color  families  of  each  family-size  group  in 
North  Central  middle-sized  and  small  cities  were  assumed  to  have  the  same  pattern 
of  spending  as  Negro  families  sampled  in  Columbus.  Ohio.  Thus,  102  sets  of  popu- 
lation weights  were  prepared  to  match  the  99  qualitative  groups  for  which  expendi- 
ture patterns  were  available. 

'6  For  ranges  included  in  each  income  level,  see  p.  121. 

■'The  five  levels  were  .t2,0OO-$2,50O,  .t2,5iJO-$3.0no,  $3,000- $4,000,  $4,00O-$5,000,  and 
$.5,000-$10,000. 

1^  The  patterns  for  the  five  geographic  regions  were  utilized  in  the  present  report, 
as  explained  below,  in  estimating  the  patterns  of  spending  at  the  very  high  income 
levels. 
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Patterns  of  Unsampled 
Groups  of  Nonrelief  Families 

The  expenditure  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases  covered  only  nonrelief  native-white 
families  (and  Neg;ro  families  in  certain  areas)  that 
included  both  husband  and  wife  and  met  certain  further 
elig:ibility  reciuiienients."  There  were,  therefore,  cer- 
tain groups  in  the  population  for  whom  no  expenditure 
patterns  were  available.  It  was  necessary,  in  extending 
the  sample  data  on  a  national  basis,  to  assiune  that 
these  groups  followed  patterns  of  spending  similar  to 
those  found  to  prevail  for  closely  related  families  in- 
cluded in  the  sample. 

Foreign-born  White  Families. — In  weighting  the 
sample  patterns  the  assumption  was  made  that  the 
average  disbursements  of  foreign-born  white  famihes 
were  the  same  as  those  of  native-white  families  having 
similar  characteristics  as  to  income,  family  size,  type  of 
community,  and  region.  The  validity  of  this  assump- 
tion is  of  course  cjuestionable,  but  the  paucity  of  avail- 
able data  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
error  which  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  methods 
used. 

However,  preliminary  results  of  comparisons  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  spending 
patterns  of  native-born  and  foreign-born  white  families 
in  several  of  the  cities  included  in  the  "Study  of  Money 
Disbursements  of  Wage  Earners  and  Lower-Salaried 
Clerical  Workers,"  conducted  in  1934-36,  seem  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  assumptions  made  in  the  present 
report.^"  Though  the  extent  of  variability  among  the 
expenditures  of  the  two  nativity  groups  cannot  be 
measured  imtil  results  of  this  and  other  studies  are 
further  analyzed,  the  preliminary  results  indicate  that 
disparities  in  patterns  of  spending  for  foreign  and 
native-bom  wliites  in  the  same  community  do  not 
differ  markedly  \\-ithin  the  same  income  class.  Major 
differences  in  the  average  spending  patterns  for  all 
income  levels  combined  may  be  caused  by  differences 
in  the  income  distributions  of  the  two  groups — a  factor 
which  was  accounted  for  in  the  preparation  of  the 
population  weights  used  in  the  present  study. 

Other  Tveligihle  Grovps. — Similar  assumptions  as  to 
the  applicability  of  sample  patterns  were  made  in  the 
case  of  other  groups  of  families  that  were  not  represented 
in  the  sample.  Thus,  native-white  "broken"  families — 
i.  e.,  families  not  containing  both  husband  and  wife — 
were  assumed  to  follow  the  patterns  of  spending  of  those 
normal  families  in  the  sample  that  they  most  closely 
resembled  with  respect  to  income,  family  size,  and 
geographic  location.     Negro  families  were  included  in 

"  For  disciis.sion  of  elleihiliry  re'iuirenients.  see  p.  Hifi 

""  Preliminary  re.sults  were  available  tnr  Oranil  Rapiits.  Mlcli..  New  York-  City, 
and  .«alt  Lake  rity.  Utah. 


the  weights  used  against  the  patterns  of  white  families 
in  areas  where  the  sample  did  not  include  Negro 
families.  Since  Negroes  were  included  in  the  sample 
in  areas  where  they  formed  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
population,  the  error  introduced  by  this  assumption 
was  probably  very  small. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  group  of  families  with 
negative  incomes  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  they 
followed  the  patterns  of  spending  of  families  in  the 
lowest  positive  income  class — $0-$2.50.  Families  that 
had  moved  duiing  the  schedule  year,  couples  that 
had  been  married  less  than  1  year,  and  families  that 
had  entertained  guests  for  a  long  period  during  the 
year  were  other  examples  of  nonrelief  groups  con- 
sidered ineligible  for  the  expenditure  sample  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  that  these  families  followed  the 
patterns  of  spending  of  sampled  families  of  the  same 
size  living  in  the  same  geographic  area,  and  falling  in 
the  same  income  level. 

Patterns  of  Small-City  Families 

In  view  of  the  limitations  in  the  time  available  for 
preparing  the  estimates,  the  sample  expenditure  data 
collected  in  small  cities  were  not  utilized  in  the  present 
report.^'  Instead,  the  assumption  was  made  that 
families  living  in  small  cities  followed  the  pattern  of 
spending  of  middle-sized  city  families  in  the  same 
geographic  region,  family-size,  color,  and  income-level 
grouping."  It  has  been  possible  to  make  certain 
statistical  tests  of  the  extent  to  which  the  all-family 
pattern  of  spending,  presented  in  tables  1  and  2,  would 
have  been  altered  had  the  small-city  sample  data  been 
included.  These  tests  involved  the  extension  of  the 
sample  base  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  42,000  sample 
cases  used  in  this  report,  approximately  8,500  additional 
schedides  from  2.5  small  cities  located  in  four  geographic 
regions. ^^  The  results  of  the  tests,  presented  in  tables 
3B  and  4B  below,  indicate  that  the  all-family  expendi- 
ture estimates  would  not  have  been  significantly 
changed  if  the  sample  data  from  small  cities  had  been 
utilized. 

In  carrying  through  these  tests,  average  expenditure 
figures  from  the  snnill-city  samples  were  substituted  for 
the  middle-size<l  city  figures  which  had  been  used  as 
representative  of  small-city  families  in  preparing  the 
all-family  pattern  sho^\^1  in  the  present  report.  The 
tests  were  necessarily  confined  to  certain  categories  of 

^1  Except.  a.s  has  been  noted  above,  that  data  for  most  small  cities  were  used  in 
estimatiriE  averade  persona!  taxes  paid  and  avcrape  pifts  of  various  type.s. 

"  Small  cities,  as  defined  in  the  present  report,  include  cities  with  a  population  of 
2..W0  to  •i.'S.llflO:  middle-si?ed  citi.'s  those  with  a  population  of  2.1.000  to  100.000,  For 
population  ranee  of  small  and  midfllc-si7ed  <'ities  samphMi.  see  p.  IfW. 

"  Some  l.fiOO  sche<iuU'S  from  the  four  small  cities  sampled  in  the  S<»uthern  recion 
wen-  not  available  for  these  tests. 
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ilisbursenient  for  which  the  small-city  sample  data  for 
the  several  family-type  and  occupational  groups  had 
already  been  combined.  Such  combinations  had  been 
made  for  nine  categories  in  unpublished  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Resources  Committee  showing  a 
breakdown  of  certain  of  the  major  categories  of  dis- 
bursement into  a  more  detailed  list  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. On  the  basis  of  tliese  figures  the  tests  for  small 
cities  were  carried  through  for  the  following  categories: 
Food,  housing  (money  expense),  housing  (imputed 
value),  household  operation,  automobile,  medical  care, 
personal  care,  recreation,  and  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

Table  3B. —  Comparison  of  estimates  of  aggregate  disbursements 
of  all  families  for  selected  categories,  excluding  and  inclvding 
sample  data  collected  in  small  cities,  for  income  range  $760- 
$3,000,  1935-36 


Aggregate  disbursements  (in  millions)  of  all  families 
with  incomes  between  $750  and  $3,000  ' 

Excluding  small  city  data 

Including 
small  city 

data  » 

(without 

adjustment 

to  income 

report 

figures) 

Category  of  riishursement  ■ 

From 
present 
report  ^ 

Before 

adjustment 

to  income 

report 
figures  ' 

Ratio  of 
column  (3) 

to 
column  (2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

$9, 426 

3,298 

1,430 

2,994 

2,116 

1,191 

709 

558 

776 

$9,  509 

3,339 

1,433 

3,023 

2,133 

1,206 

717 

564 

783 

$9,475 

3,289 

1,432 

3,037 

2,153 

1,223 

719 

564 

789 

99.6 

Housing— money  expense 

Housing — imputed  value 

98.5 
100.0 
100.5 

Automobile                      .  _ 

100  9 

101.4 

100.3 

Personal  care      -           

100.0 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes 

100.7 

'  65  percent  of  all  families  and  59  percent  of  their  aggregate  income  are  included  in 
the  income  range  from  $750  to  $3,000. 

'  Disbursements  for  the  9  categories  listed  account  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
family  income  within  the  income  levels  covered. 

'  See  tables  24A  and  25A. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  adjustment,  see  pp.  148-151. 

•  Including  sample  expenditure  data  collected  in  25  small  cities. 

The  tests  were  confined  to  the  seven  income  levels 
between  $750  and  $3,000.  This  income  range  accounted 
for  65  percent  of  all  families  and  59  percent  of  total 
family  income  in  1935-36.*^  The  income  levels  below 
$750  and  above  $3,000  were  omitted  because  the  small- 
city  estimates  available  for  the  tests  at  these  levels 
were  more  dependent  on  extrapolation  than  were  the 
estimates  at  the  intermediate  levels,  and  there  were 
certain  unavoidable  differences  in  the  extrapolation 
procedures  used  for  the  small-city  estimates  and  for 
the  estimates  shown  in  the  present  report. ^^ 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  summarized  in  terms  of 
aggregate  disbursements  in  table  3B  above.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  all-family  expenditure  figures  that 
were  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  these  tests  were 
the  unadjusted  aggregates  before  they  were  corrected 

^*  Aggregate  disbursements  of  all  families  in  these  income  levels  for  the  nine  cate- 
gories tested  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  total  family  income  in  this  income  range. 

J*  For  the  description  of  extrapolation  procedures  used  in  present  report,  see  pp. 
132-141. 


to  sum  to  the  estimate  of  total  family  income  presented 
in  a  previous  report  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States}^  This 
was  done  in  order  to  avoid  the  additional  work  of 
adjusting  the  new  pattern  resulting  from  the  inclusion 
of  small  cities  to  the  estimate  of  aggregate  family 
income  presented  in  the  income  report. 

Four  main  steps  were  involved  in  carrying  through 
the  tests  for  small  cities: 

1.  In  deriving  the  all-family  expenditure  pattern 
used  in  the  present  report,  the  average  expenditure 
figures  from  the  middle-sized  city  samples  had  been 
multiplied  by  the  combined  population  weights  for 
middle-sized  plus  small  cities.  The  first  step,  therefore. 
was  to  subtract  the  estimated  aggregate  expenditures 
of  families  in  both  sizes  of  city  from  the  all-family 
aggregates  at  each  income  level.  However,  since  sample 
data  for  Southern  small  cities  were  not  used  in  these 
tests,  this  and  the  following  step  were  not  carried 
through  for  the  Southern  region. 

2.  Aggregate  expenditure  figures  for  small  cities 
based  on  the  sample  data  for  small -city  families,  and 
aggregates  for  middle-sized  cities  based  on  the  sample 
data  for  middle-sized  city  families  were  substituted  for 
the  figures  subtracted  under  step  1.  The  small-city 
aggregates  were  derived  for  this  purpose  by  summing 
the  estimated  aggregate  expenditures  of  small-city 
families  for  the  several  subclasses  of  goods  and  services 
under  each  of  the  nine  categories  tested.  The  middle- 
sized  city  aggregates  in  each  region  were  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  middle-sized  city  patterns  at  each 
income  level  by  the  total  number  of  middle-sized  city 
families  at  the  level. 

3.  The  new  all-family  aggregates  for  the  income 
levels  from  $750  to  $3,000  were  summed  for  each  cate- 
gory. 

4.  The  new  all-family  aggregates  at  each  income  level 
between  $750  and  $3,000  were  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  families  at  the  level  to  derive  the  average 
expenditure  figures  to  be  compared  with  the  family 
spending  pattern  used  in  the  present  report. 

Table  4B  compares  the  estimates  of  average  family 
expenditures  based  on  sample  data  including  and  exclud- 
ing the  small  cities.  The  table  indicates  that  at  each 
of  the  income  levels  studied  and  for  each  of  the  cate- 
gories tested,  the  change  in  the  all-family  spending 
pattern  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  small  cities  is 
very  minor  indeed.  In  a  second  report  on  family 
expenditures,  now  in  preparation,  it  is  proposed  to 
study  the  differences  in  the  patterns  of  spending  at  the 
same  level  of  income  of  families  living  in  various  types 
of  community,  geographic  regions,  and  belonging  to 
different  family-size  and  color  groups.     In  this  connec- 

''  For  explanation  of  adjustment  of  aggregate  disbursement  figures,  see  pp.  148-151. 
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tion,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  variations  in  spending 
among:  families  living  in  middle-sized  iind  in  small  cities 
mil  be  presented. 

Table  4B. — Comparison  of  estiniates  of  average  ilisbiinieiHenls  of 
all  faitrilies  far  selected  categoriex,  exchnling  and  including 
sample  data  collected  in  S7nall  cilies,  at  selected  income  levels, 
1935-36 


Ineonie  level' 


J7.5I1-$1,IIOO.__ 
$l,n00-$l,250. 
$l,251)-$l,50O. 
$l,.'iOO-$l,7W. 
$1,760-$2.(1()0. 
$2.000-$2..'i00. 

$2,500-$:i.oon. 


$7.iO-$l.(«Hl.._ 
$l,ll(10-$1.250. 
$1.250-$l..')(in, 
$l.S0O-$l,7.5O_ 
$1.750-$2.O0n- 
$2.00O-$2,5O0. 
$2.S0O-$3.000. 


«7.ill-$I.IK)0  - 
$I,(H)0-$1.26fl. 
$1.25n-$l,600. 
$1,500-$1,750. 
$l,750-$2.00n. 
$2,0(10-$2,500. 
$2,500-$3,000. 


$7so-$i,ono... 

$l,n0O-$1.25(l. 
$l,25O-$l,5(10. 
$I,5CIO-$l,75n. 
$l,750-$2.ll0n. 
$2,CnO-$2.500. 

$2,5on-$3.non. 


Average  disbursements  of  all 
families 


Excluding  small  city 
data 


From 
present 
report ' 


Before  ad- 
justment 
to  income 
report 
figures  "' 


Including 
small  city 

data  ' 

(without 

adjustment 

to  income 

report 

figures) 


A.  FOOn 


$380 

$384 

433 

438 

487 

490 

S27 

530 

SSS 

S71 

fil7 

621 

690 

6S1 

B.  HOUSING— MONEY  EXPEN!<E 


$11S 

$116 

142 

144 

ISS 

160 

ISS 

1S7 

216 

221 

242 

243 

274 

277 

C.  nOrSING— IMPUTED  VAI-VE 


D.  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


E.  AUTOMOBILE 


F.  MEDICAL  CAKE 


$383 
437 
488 
528 
570 
617 
692 


$115 
141 
157 
186 
216 
240 
276 


$46 
61 
73 
82 
87 
106 
130 


$108 
131 
160 
169 
192 
219 
260 


$75n-$I.(HIO 

$1  ,{¥IO-$I  ,250     - 

$44 
70 
93 
123 
154 
200 
242 

$44 
71 
93 
124 
168 
200 
243 

$45 
72 

$1.250-$!. .500 

$1  ,.'i(KI-$l  .7.50 

96 

125 

$l,7,50-$2,OCO 

$2.0OO-$2,.50fl 

$2..5flO-$3.000                                           

15(1 
202 
243 

$7.')0-$l  .000        

$38 
47 
.57 
71 
79 
91 

109 

$38 
47 
.58 
72 
81 
93 

109 

$39 

$1.000-$1.250 

48 

$1,2.50-$!. .500 - 

$1,500-$!  .7.50 

$1 ,7.'iO-$2.0(«l                 

59 
72 
81 

$2,000-$2..5(10.    

$2..500-$3.(K10 

95 

112 

'  es  percent  of  ali  families  ami  ."iO  percent  of  their  apprcgate  income  are  included 
n  the  income  range  from  $7.1)1  to  $3,000. 
^  See  tables  1.  2,  and  9A. 

'  For  explanation  of  this  adjustment,  see  pp.  NS-lJil. 
*  Including  sample  ex[>enditure  data  collected  in  '2h  sniall  cities. 
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Table  4B.—  Comparison  of  estimates  of  average  disbiirs(nienls  of 
all  families  for  selected  categories,  excluding  arid  nichiding 
sample  data  collected  in  small  cities,  selected  income  levels, 
19SS-S6 — Continued 


Int-ome  level 


.\verage  disbursements  of  all 
families 


Excluding  small  city 
data 


From 
present 
report 


Before  ad- 
justment 
to  income 
report 
figures 


Including 
small  city 

data 

(without 

adjustment 

to  income 

report 

figures) 


G.  RECREATION 


$750-$!, 000... 
$1,000-$!  ,250. 
$1,250-$1..500. 
$l,6O0-$l,750. 
$1,750-$2,000. 
$2,000-$2,500. 
$2.600-$3.000. 


$17 
25 
33 
42 
.50 
63 
81 


H.  PERSONAL  CARE 

,$750-$!  000                           

$18 
24 
27 
32 
35 
42 
49 

$19 
24 
28 
32 
36 
42 
49 

$19 

24 

$1,250-$!  ..500. .- 

•27 
32 

$l,750-$2.fC0-_ --.- 

36 
42 

$2.5O0-$3.0OO.    .   

49 

I.  GIFTS  AND  PERSONAL  TAXES 

S;750_$l  OIK) 

$18 
24 
34 
44 
53 
7! 
98 

$18 
25 
34 
44 
.54 
71 
99 

$18 

$1000-$!, 250               .     

25 

$1.2.5O-$l,600 

$1  500  $1  750                          .   ...   . 

35 
44 

54 

.$2.00O-$2,50O .- 

73 
97 

Patterns  of  Metropolis  Families  I 

At  the  same  time  that  the  tests  were  made  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  on  the  all-family  estimates  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  small-city  data,  similar  tests  were  carried 
through  for  the  New  York  City  white  family  sample  of 
approximately  1,700  cases.  The  present  estimates  of 
family  expenditures  include  sample  metropolis  data 
collected  from  approximately  2,400  white  families 
living  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  300  Negro  families  ui  New 
York  City.  The  sample  data  for  white  famihes  in 
New  York  City  were  not  utihzed  in  the  present  report 
because  it  appeared  that  the  possible  improvement  in 
the  all-family  pattern  whicli  would  result  from  their 
iiK'hision  would  be  too  small  to  justify  the  time  required 
to  incorporate  them. 

The  sample  data  lor  New  York  City  white  families 
were  not  available  combined  into  the  same  family- 
type  and  occupational  groups  used  in  the  present  rejiort 
for  the  Chicago  sample.  In  view  of  the  additional 
time  which  would  have  been  required,  it  was  decided 
not  to  make  these  combinations  for  the  New  York  City 
white  sample  but  to  use  somewhat  cruder  methods  for 
the  purpose  at  hand.  The  methods  used  in  carrying 
through  the  tests  were  as  follows: 
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1.  The  estimated  aggregate  e.xpenditures  of  metrop- 
olis white  families  that  were  used  in  the  present  report 
were  subtracted  from  the  all-family  aggregates  at  each 
income  level. 

2.  In  order  to  obtain  new  aggregates  for  metropolis 
white  families  which  were  substituted  for  the  figures 
subtracted  under  step  1,  the  following  steps  were  taken: 

a.  One  set  of  aggregate  expenditures  of  metropolis 
white  families  was  obtained  by  multiplying  average 
expenditures  of  Chicago  white  families,  as  shown  in  a 
recent  mimeographed  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,^'  by  the  total  number  of  metropolis  white 
families  at  each  income  level. 

b.  A  second  set  of  aggregates  was  obtained  similarly 
by  iising  a  weighted  average  expenditure  pattern  based 
on  the  expenditure  figuies  for  white  families  in  New- 
York  City  and  Chicago,  as  shown  in  the  same  Bm-eau 
of  Labor  Statistics  release.  The  New  York  City 
figures  were  given  a  greater  weight  than  the  Chicago 
figures. 

c.  Percentage  relationships  between  the  aggregates 
obtained  in  step  (a)  and  m  step  (b)  were  calculated. 
These  percents  were  applied  against  the  aggregates  used 
for  metropolis  white  families  in  the  present  report,  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  figures  foi-  metiopolis  white  fami- 
lies which  were  then  substituted  m  the  all-family 
aggregates. 

3.  The  new  all-family  aggregates  for  the  income 
levels  from  $750  to  $3,000  were  summed  for  each 
category. 

Table  5B. — Comparison  of  estimates  of  aggregate  dishvrsements 
of  all  families  for  selected  categories,  exclvding  and  including 
tample  data  collected  for  white  families  in  New  York  City, 
for  income  range  $750^$3,000,  1935-36 


Aggregate  disbursements  (in  millions)  of  all 
families  with  incomes  between  $750  and  $3,000 ' 

Category  of  disburscnieni  ^ 

Excluding      sample 
metropolis  data  for 
Kew    Vork    City 
white  families 

Including 

sample 
metropolis 

data  for 
New  York 
City  white 

families 
1  without  ad- 
justment   to 
income  report 
figures) 

Ratio  of 
column 

From 
present 
report ' 

Before 

adjustment 

to  income 

report 

figures  < 

(3)  to 

column 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Food- 

Housing — money    expense    and 

household  operation . 

Housing — imputed  value 

.\utomobile.  _ 

$9,  426 

6,292 

1,430 

2.116 

1,191 

709 

558 

775 

$9,609 

6,362 

1,433 

2,133 

1,206 

717 

564 

783 

$9,571 

6,442 

1,414 

2,098 

1,206 

723 

565 

788 

100.6 

101.3 

98.7 
98.4 
100.0 

Recreation 

Personal  care 

101.0 
100.1 
100.6 

I  6.T  percent  of  all  families  and  59  percent  of  their  aggregate  income  are  included  in 
the  income  range  from  $7.50  to  $3,000. 

-  t>isbursements  for  tlie  9  categories  listed  accotmt  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
family  income  within  the  income  levels  covered. 

'  See  table*  24  A  and  25A. 

*  For  explanation  of  this"  adjustment,  see  pp.  148-151. 


'■  "Hew  T'rbaii  Families  Spend  Their  Incomes,"  Press  release  of  July  10.  1938. 


4.  The  new  all-family  aggregates  at  each  income  level 
between  $750  and  $3,000  were  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  families  at  the  level  to  derive  average  ex- 
penditure figures  for  the  several  categories. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  summarized  in  table  5B. 
As  m  the  case  of  the  small  cities,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  fuial  estimates  of  aggregate  family  disbursements 
would  have  differed  ver\"  little  from  those  presented  in 
this  report  had  the  New  York  City  sample  of  white 
families  been  included.  The  figures  on  average  ex- 
penditures, derived  under  step  4,  indicate  that  the  all- 
family  average  spending  pattern  w^ould  have  been  only 
slightly  altered  if  the  New  York  City  sample  of  white 
families  had  been  included. 

Patterns  of  Relief  Families 

In  order  to  obtain  the  expenditure  pattern  of  all 
families  in  the  Nation  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  average  disbursements  of  relief  families  were  the 
same  as  those  of  nonrelief  families  in  the  same  region, 
degree  of  urbanization,^'  and  income  class.  Consump- 
tion data  for  relief  families  were  not  collected  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  and  adequate  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  was  not  available  for  the 
relief  group. 

Validity  of  Assvmptions.- — B\idget  studies  prepared 
by  various  welfare  and  relief  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amounts  of  relief  needed  by  different 
types  of  families  were  not  suitable  for  use  in  estimating 
the  consumption  patterns  of  relief  families.  Such 
studies  include  estimates  of  the  amounts  which  families 
could  or  should  spend  for  different  classes  of  goods  and 
services  in  order  to  meet  various  standards  of  adequate 
diet,  housing,  medical  care,  etc.,  but  they  furnish  no 
information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  relief  family 
actually  distributed  its  income  among  the  different 
categories  of  disbursement  in  a  given  year. 

The  only  data  which  furnished  some  check  on  the 
reliability  of  the  methods  used  here  were  those  pre- 
sented in  two  articles  by  Elizabeth  W,  Gilboy,  "The 
Unemployed:  Their  Income  and  E.xpenditure"  and 
"The  Expenditure  of  the  Unemployed."  ^  These  arti- 
cles embody  the  results  of  studies  of  relief  family  in- 
comes and  expenditures  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  in 
five  small  towns  in  Massachusetts  in  1934-35.'° 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  data  are  not  satisfactory 

•-  Population  weights  for  relief  families  at  the  various  income  levels  were  available 
for  only  two  degrees  of  urbanization — urban  areas  and  niral-town  areas.  For  dis- 
cussion, see  p.  131. 

'■'I  American  Economic  Rerieir.  June  1937.  pp.  309-323  and  American  Sociological 
Rerieir.  December  1938.  pp.  801-814.  Dr.  Gilboy  states  that  these  are  apparently 
the  only  expenditure  data  which  exist  for  any  kind  of  relief  sample,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  incomplete  .schedules  for  relief  families  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases. 

*'  For  a  third  article  based  on  the  results  of  these  studies,  see  Sorenson,  Helen  L.,and 
Oilboy.  Elizabeth  W.,  "The  Economics  of  Ixiw-Income  Diets,"  Qvarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  August  1937,  pp.  663-680. 
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as  a  basis  of  generalization  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
They  are  significant,  however,  in  that  they  indicate  that 
relief  families,  like  nonrelief  families  at  the  lower  income 
levels,  spend  on  the  average  more  than  theii'  total 
current  income.  Average  expenditures  of  the  relief 
group  studied  in  Massachusetts  were  found  to  have 
consistently  exceeded  income  by  15  to  20  percent.  As  a 
result  of  applying  relief  population  weights  against  the 
appropriate  nonrelief  expenditure  patterns  Ln  the 
present  report,  the  net  negative  savings  of  relief  fami- 
lies in  193.5-36  have  been  estimated  at  approximately 
12}^  percent  of  relief  family  income,  a  proportion  which 
corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the  findings  of  the 
Massachusetts  studies. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the  nonrelief 
j)attems  used  in  the  present  report  with  the  average 
expenditiires  for  the  several  categories  of  cm-rent  con- 
sumption shown  in  the  Cambridge  study  because  the 
information  on  the  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
sampled  relief  families  was  frequently  incomplete. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Dr.  Gilboy,  certain  of  the 
necessity  categories  appear  to  have  been  overestimated 
and  luxurv  items  omitted  or  understated. 

In  considering  the  findings  with  respect  to  negative 
sa%angs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  relief  families 
included  in  the  present  report,  like  those  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts sample,  were  not  families  entirely  dependent 
on  relief.  In  the  Cambridge  sample,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  families  were  in  receipt  of  relief  when  the  sched- 
ules were  collected  although  all  of  the  families  sampled 
were  eligible  for  relief  and  had  applied  for  it.  The 
relief  group  in  the  present  study  was  defined  to  include 
all  families  that  received  any  form  of  I'elief,  however 
little,  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  families 
were  dependent  on  relief  for  part  of  the  year  only,  and 
then  may  have  been  only  partially  dependent.  The 
spending  patterns  of  such  families  would,  therefore,  be 
more  similar  to  those  of  nonrelief  families  than  would 
the  spending  patterns  of  a  completely  dependent  relief 
group. 

The  spending  habits  of  families  that  had  received 
direct  relief  in  kind  probably  difiered  more  from  those 
of  nonrelief  families  than  did  the  patterns  of  families 
that  held  work  relief  jobs  or  received  direct  relief  in 
cash.  Thus,  the  application  of  the  nonrelief  patterns 
to  the  group  receiving  direct  relief  in  kind  may  have  dis- 
torted somewhat  the  proportions  of  unputed  and  money 
expenses  under  food  and  housing.  However,  the  eflVct 
on  the  national  aggregates  would  be  relatively  small. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  although  relief 
families  constituted  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
total  family  population  in  1935-36,  their  aggregate 
disbursements  represent  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
the  national  aggregates. 


Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  error  in  this  connec- 
tion must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  final 
expenditure  pattern  of  all  families,  and  particularly 
the  estimates  of  average  and  aggregate  disbursements 
at  the  lower  income  levels.  Jnst  as  was  true  for  the 
spending  patterns  of  other  unsampled  groups  of  families, 
further  research  is  needed  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  measure  and  explain  the  variations  in  spending 
patterns  which  may  exist  between  the  relief  and  non- 
relief  groups. 

Arailable  Fopulatiav  Wrights. — Fi'equency  distribu- 
tions by  income  level  were  available  for  10  component 
groups  of  relief  families  from  the  report  on  Consumer 
Incomes:  in  the  United  Stafes.^^  As  was  explained  in 
that  report,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  only  two  hicome 
distributions  for  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions — 
one  for  all  relief  families  living  hi  large  and  middle- 
sized  cities  (and  in  metropolises  in  the  North  Central 
region),  and  the  other  for  all  relief  families  living  in 
small  cities,  in  villages,  and  on  farms.  Each  of  the  10 
frequency  distributions  covered  relief  families  of  all 
color-nativity,  occupational,  and  family-size  groups, 
withm  a  given  "urban"  or  "rural-town"  grouping. 

Patterns  for  Component  Grovps  of  Relief  Families. — 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  available  population 
weights  for  relief  families,  it  was  not  possible  to  weight 
separately  the  average  expenditure  patterns  for  99 
qualitative  groups,  as  was  done  for  nonrelief  families. 
Instead,  10  average  spending  patterns,  based  on  non- 
relief  data,  were  constructed  to  match  approxinuitely 
the  10  groups  of  relief  families  for  which  frequency 
distributions  were  available. 

A  single  "urban"  pattern,  by  income  level,  was  con- 
structed for  each  of  the  five  geographic  regions  to  match 
the  five  groups  of  "urban"  relief  families  for  which  in- 
come distributions  were  available.  In  other  words,  the 
frequency  distribution  for  all  relief  families  living  in 
large  and  middle-sized  cities  in  each  region  (and  in 
metropolises  in  the  North  Central  region),  was  applied 
against  an  estimated  pattern  of  spending  based  on  non- 
relief  urban  family  data,  but  assumed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  "urban"  relief  group  in  the  region. 

The  pattern  used  for  "urban"  relief  families  ui  each 
region  was  constructed  by  weighting  the  average 
patterns  for  finer  qualitative  groups  of  nonrelief 
famOies^ — i.  e.,  the  patterns  for  each  family-size  group 
in  each  size  of  city  within  each  region — in  accordance 
with  the  relative  ])roportions  of  nonrelief  families  in 
each  of  these  qualitative  groups.'^     For  example,  the 

"  For  niethod.s  of  e.ttiinatiiitr  the  inci>iiie  distributions  for  the  10  snisp!:  of  relief 
families,  see  that  report,  pp.  BO-66. 

"  Some  error.  prol)ably  of  very  small  magnitude,  may  have  been  introdueed  into  the 
e,stimates  for  relief  families  by  buildin;:  up  the  five  patterns  on  the  basis  of  nonrelief 
rather  than  relief  family  weiphts.  Thus,  in  a  piven  tyiie  of  conmuinity  at  any  piven 
income  level,  (he  projKirtions  of  white  and  Negro  families  in  the  nonrelief  group  may 
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average  pattern  of  speiuliii<i-  of  "urban"  relief  famUies 
in  New  England  was  constructed  by  wcigliting  six  sets 
of  nonrelief  average  expenditure  patterns — those  for 
each  of  three  family-size  groups  in  the  Providence 
sample  and  in  the  pooled  New  Biitain  and  Haverhill 
samples.  The  weights  used  were  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  nonrelief  families  in  the  three  family-size 
groups  living  in  all  large  cities  and  in  all  middle-sized 
and  small  cities  in  New  England. ^^ 

The  five  frequency  distributions  for  "rural-town" 
families  covered  iill  relief  famUies  living  in  small  cities, 
in  rural  nonfarm  areas,  and  on  farms  in  each  region. 
The  average  pattern  of  spending  of  nonrelief  village 
families  in  eacli  i-egion  was  assimied  to  apply  to  all  of 
the  relief  families  in  the  "rural-town"  group.  Imphcit 
in  the  procedure  used  was  the  assumption  that  difi'er- 
ences  in  the  expenditure  patterns  of  small  city  and  farm 
families  at  the  same  income  levels  would  tend  to  cancel 
each  other  and  that  the  vDlage  sample  could  therefore 
be  considered  approximately  representative  of  the 
entu'e  "rural-town"  group.  Relief  families  living  m 
nrral  nonfarm  areas  constituted  almost  45  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  "rural-town"  relief  families  in 
1935-36.^^ 

T/ie  Spending  Paftern  of  All  families 

The  spending  pattern  of  all  families  in  the  Nation 
was  derived  by  weighting  the  average  patterns  of 
nonrelief  and  relief  families  by  the  proportionate  num- 
bers of  each  group  at  the  various  income  levels  in 
1935-36.  The  actual  procedure  used  was  to  combine 
the  spending  patterns  of  the  two  groups  within  each 
geographic  region,  so  that  there  was  one  all-family 
expenditure  pattern  for  each  region.  The  five  regional 
patterns  were  then  combined  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
frequencies  of  families  in  the  several  regions  at  each 
income  level.  The  average  pattern  for  all  income  levels 
combined  was  derived  by  weighting  the  pattern  at  each 
income  level  by  the  total  number  of  families  at  that 
income  level  in  1935-30. 

The  all-family  average  pattern  of  sjiending  at  different 


be  quite  (iiflerent  from  the  proportions  in  the  relief  groiip.  Similarly,  the  proportion^ 
of  2  person.  3  to  6  person,  and  7  or  more  person  families  at  any  siven  income  leyel  may 
vary  as  between  relief  and  nonrelief  families.  The  assumption  implied  in  the  weifrht- 
inc  procedure  used  was  that  these  proportions  were  the  same  for  relief  and  for  nonrelief 
familie.s.  The  absence  of  income  distributions  for  these  finer  qualitative  groups  of 
relief  families,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  determine  how  large  such  variations 
among  the  relief  and  nonrelief  groups  might  be. 

"  Theoretically,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  excluded  sniall-citx  families  in 
the  weighting  process,  since  relief  families  in  small  cities  were  included  in  the  "rural- 
town"  rather  than  in  the  "urban"  group  in  each  region.  Small-city  families,  however, 
had  already  been  combined  with  middle-sized-city  families  in  weighting  the  non- 
relief  patterns  to  obtain  average  patterns  of  nonrelief  families  (see  table  2BK  The 
magnitude  of  the  additional  computational  work  which  would  have  been  required 
in  order  to  reweight  the  average  iiatterns  for  middle-sized  cities,  excluding  small-city 
families  from  the  weights,  did  not  appear  to  be  justifie<l  in  view  of  the  slight  difl'erences 
which  would  residt. 

M C07)«w77(er.«  IvromeH  in  tttt  I'liitfii  stjitcs,  table  2fiH,  p.  101. 


income  levels  is  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.  These  tables 
are  supplemented  by  tables  6A-10A  in  Appendix  A, 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  expenditure  figures 
presented  in  these  tables  have  been  adjusted  slightly  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  estimate  of  aggregate  disburse- 
ments for  all  categories  with  the  estimate  of  total 
family  income  presented  in  the  companion  report  on 
Coni^umer  Incomes  in  the  United  States.  The  adjust- 
ments that  were  made  are  described  in  detail  in  section  5 
of  this  appendix.  They  resulted  in  small  changes  in  the 
average  expenditure  figures  at  the  various  income  levels, 
but  no  changes  were  made  in  the  percentage  figures 
showing  the  proi)ortionate  allocation  of  income  among 
the  several  categories  of  disbursement  at  each  income 
level. 

Estimating  the  Data  for  Certain 
Family  Types  and  Income  Levels 

As  has  been  explained  above,  two  general  methods 
were  followed  in  obtaining  spending  patterns  for  un- 
sampled  groups  of  families.  Certain  groups — e.  g., 
foreign-born  families  ant!  relief  families — were  assumed 
to  have  followed  the  same  patterns  as  those  derived 
from  the  sample  data  for  closely  related  groups.  The 
process  of  matching  available  patterns  against  such 
unsampled  groups  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  appendix. 

For  other  groups  of  families  for  which  expenditure 
data  were  lacking — i.  e.,  certain  family  types  and  certain 
income  levels — it  seemed  desirable  to  estimate  separate 
and  distinct  spending  patterns.  These  estimates  were 
derived,  first,  by  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
income  and  expenditiu-es  for  those  family  types  and  for 
those  income  levels  for  which  data  were  available  from 
the  snmple,  and  second,  on  the  basis  of  such  relation- 
ships to  extend  or  "extrapolate"  the  patterns  for  the 
family  types  or  income  levels  for  which  average  ex- 
penditures were  not  directly  available. 

In  this  extrapolation  process  it  was  found  desirable 
to  obtain  formulas,  expressing  in  mathematical  terms 
the  relationship  between  income  and  expenditures, 
from  which  smoothed  values  for  the  average  expendi- 
tures of  the  various  groups  at  any  income  level  could  be 
computed.  The  following  subsections  describe  in  some 
detail  the  form  of  regression  curve  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  the  particular  procedures  involved 
in  estimating  patterns,  first,  for  those  family  types  for 
which  spending  patterns  were  needed,  and  second,  for 
families  at  the  very  high  and  the  very  low  income  levels. 
The  necessity  for  the  latter  type  of  extrapolation  is 
clearly  indicated  by  table  IB,  which  reveals  the  rela- 
tively few  sample  cases  for  income  levels  below  $500 
and  above  $20,000 
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Regression  Equations 

Tlie  form  of  rei^ression  equation  adopted  for  use  in 
estimating  expenditures  for  eacli  category  of  disburse- 
ment was  y=a-\-bx+C'^x,  where  x  equals  income,  y 
the  disbursement  for  a  given  category  and  a.  b,  and  c 
the  parameters,  i.  e.,  the  constants  whose  values  are 
adjusted  from  one  category  to  another  and  from  one 
qualitative  group  to  another  in  order  to  make  the 
equations  fit  the  data.  This  form  of  ciu-ve,  although 
not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  was  adopted 
only  after  considerable  experimentation  with  various 
alternative  forms. 

A  formula  linear  in  the  parameters  was  desirable  for 
at  least  three  reasons.  First,  expenditures  estimated 
from  the  curves  for  the  several  categories  should  sum 
to  total  income,  a  condition  not  in  general  fulfilled 
by  nonlinear  formulas.  Second,  the  parameters  could 
be  estimated  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  which  is 
well  established  in  statistical  theory  and  practice. 
Finally,  formulas  linear  in  the  parameters  are  alge- 
braically sim])le,  so  that  various  time-saving  techniques 
could  be  utilized  in  the  process  of  fitting  the  curves. 
For  example,  a  modification  of  the  Doolittle  method  of 
solving  the  normal  equations  coidd  be  used  which 
would  need  to  be  carried  through  only  once  for  all  16 
categories  of  disbursement  instead  of  separately  for 
each  category. 

The  actual  form,  y=a-\-hx-\-C'sjx,  was  selected  only 
after  several  others  had  been  tried.  The  linear  form 
y=a-\-hx  was  inappropriate,  since  many  of  the  cate- 
gories of  disbursement,  particularly  food,  savings,  and 
gifts  and  personal  taxes,  were  clearly  curvilinear  within 
the  full  range  of  income.  No  power  of  /  greater  than 
the  first  could  be  included,  however,  for  at  high  in- 
comes such  a  curve  woidd  have  shown  disbursements 
for  some  categories  in  excess  of  total  income,  while 
disbursements  for  other  categories  woidd  have  been 
negative.  Such  a  curve  would,  therefore,  not  serve 
satisfactorily  for  the  purpose  of  income  extrapolation. 
The  formida  selected  seemed  to  provide  a  compromise 
between  excessive  flexibility  and  excessive  rigidity. 

In  fitting  the  curve,  the  observed  average  ex])endi- 

tures  at  various  income  levels  were  weighted   by  -^, 

where  p  represented  the  number  of  cases  on  which  the 
average  was  based,  antl  t  the  a\'erage  money  expense 
of  those  families  for  all  categories  of  consumption  plus 
gifts  and  ])ersonal  taxes.  Avei'ages  based  on  families 
with  small  expenditures  were  thus  given  more  weight 
than  the  averages  for  families  with  large  expenditures. 
This  was  desirable  because  the  expenditures  of  the 
former  group  were  less  variable  than  those  of  tlie  latter. 
Data   from   the   Studv   of  Consumer   Purchases  had 


indicated  that  the  variability  of  disbursements  for 
every  category  except  savings  was  such  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  variation  within  each  cell  was  indepentlent  of 
income.^'  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  each 
observation  should  be  weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  its 
sampling  variance,  the  weight  for  each  average  should 

have  been  -j-  In  order,  however,  to  utilize  tlie  time- 
saving  device  of  solving  only  one  set  of  normal  equations 
for  each  qualitative  group,  instead  of  one  for  each  of 
the  16  categoiies,  it  w^as  necessary  to  have  the  same  set 
of  weights  for  each  category  of  disbursement.     Hence 

the  weighting  system  of  ^  was  used  as  an  approximate 
average  for  all  categories. 

Estimated  Family  Types 

Average  expenditure  data  for  faniily  types  I  through 

V  were  collected  in  all  communities  covered  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases. ^^  In  addition,  expenditure 
schedules  for  family  type  VII  were  collected  in  all 
Southern  rural  units,  for  white  families  in  all  North 
Central  units  used  in  the  present  report,  and  for  Negro 
families  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  estimate  patterns  for  family  type  VII  in  those  analy- 
sis units  where  data  were  not  available.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  previously,  estimates  of  family  type  V  were 
also  necessary  for  rural  units,  since  the  data  for  this 
family  type  had  been  merged  in  the  available  tabula- 
tions with  data  for  faniily  type  IV. 

Tlie  basic  assumption  involved  in  estimating  the 
patterns  for  faniily  type  Yll  was  that  the  relationships 
between  the  spending  habits  of  family  types  V  and  \TI 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  one  region  to  another.  There- 
fore, the  relationships  found  to  exist  between  these  two 
family  types  in  the  communities  in  the  North  Central 
region  were  utilized  in  building  up  estimates  for  family 
type  VII  ill  the  other  regions. 

Urban  Units. — For  four  quahtative  groups  of  fam- 
ihes—  i.e.,  wage-earning  families  and  families  in  all  other 
occupational  groups  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  sample  and 
in  the  middle-sized  city  sample  in  the  North  Central 
region — regression  cunes  were  fittcil  to  the  expenditure 
data  for  each  category  of  disbiu'sement  for  family  type 

V  and  family  type  VII  separately.  Smoothed  values 
for  each  category  were  computed  from  these  curves  at 
the  midpoint  of  each  income  interval. 

The  smoothed  values,  based  on  the  Columbus  curve 
for  family  type  V,  were  subtracted  from  the  correspond- 


"  See  Brady,  Dorothy  S.,  "Varialions  iu  Faintly  Living  Expenditurei;"  Journal 
of  the  American  StalislicttI  Astodalion,  vol.  33.  June  1938.  pp.  385-389. 

5*  For  description  of  the  seven  family  type;;  inchided  in  the  expenditure  sample, 
see  p.  124.  Sche<UiIe5  for  family  type  \'I,  not  used  in  the  present  reiwrt,  were  oollected 
in  the  same  units  as  were  schedules  for  faniily  type  VU. 
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ing  smoothed  values  for  family  type  VII."  The  dif- 
ferences obtained  were  then  added  to  the  actual  figures 
for  family  type  V  derived  from  the  data  for  large-city 
families  in  each  of  the  other  regions,  to  obtain  the 
average  disbursements  for  family  type  VII  in  the  two 
occupational  groups  in  each  region.'*  The  same  method 
was  used  to  derive  estimated  average  disbursements  for 
family  type  VII  in  middle-sized  cities  in  all  regions  on 
the  basis  of  the  regression  curves  fitted  to  the  data  for 
middle-sized  cities  in  the  North  Central  region. 

Adjustments  in  these  estimated  values  were  occasion- 
ally necessary  when  negative  figures  were  obtained. 
Such  adjiistments  were  made  by  usmg  the  ratio  instead 
of  the  diflFerence  method.  This  method  consisted  in 
obtaining  the  ratio  between  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  family  type  VII  and  family  type  V  in  the  "key" 
unit  (Columbus),  and  multiplying  the  obsen-ed  ex- 
penditure for  family  type  V  in  the  corresponding  cell 
by  this  ratio.  The  difference  in  the  sums  of  the 
categories  as  obtained  by  the  two  methods  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  categories  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  magnitudes. '^  Adjustments  of  this  nature 
were  necessary  chiefly  for  the  lower  income  levels  and 
for  the  category  "other  items." 

Rural  Uvits. — In  the  case  of  rirral  units,  separate 
sample  data  for  each  of  the  seven  family-type  groups 
were  available  oidy  in  North  Central  villages  and  in 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farm  unit.  In  the  other 
rm-al  analysis  units  the  tabulations  presented  averages 
for  family  type  II  pooled  with  family  type  III,  and  for 
family  type  IV  pooled  with  family  type  V.  It  was 
necessary  to  estimate  separate  averages  for  family 
type  V  to  represent  the  spending  patterns  of  family 
types  VI  and  VIII, ^^  and  for  family  type  VII  to  repre- 
sent the  pattern  for  families  of  seven  or  more  persons. 

On  the  basis  of  the  relationships  found  to  exist 
between  the  smoothed  patterns  for  the  pooled  family 


"  Values  were  not  computed  for  income  levels  above  $7,500  for  this  purpose.  For 
such  levels— $7,500-$10,000,  $10.0O0-$15,00O,  $K'i,000-$20,000.  and  $20,Q0O-$25,00O— the 
differences  at  the  level  $5,00O-$7,500  were  used.  A  regression  curve  could,  of  course, 
have  been  fitted  to  difTerences  between  the  observed  values  for  family  types  V  and  Vn 
with  the  same  result  (for  curves  linear  in  the  parameters) .  The  curves  for  the  separate 
family  types  were  needed,  however,  for  the  income  level  extrapolations  described 
below. 

"  Patterns  were  needed  for  family  type  VII.  for  Negro  families  in  North  Central 
metropolises  and  large  cities,  since  no  data  for  this  family  type  were  collected  in  the 
New  York  City  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  samples.  The  method  of  estimating  average  dis- 
bursements for  these  groups  was  similar  to  that  described  above:  the  estimates  were 
based  on  the  data  collected  for  white  families  in  Columbus-  The  procedure  was 
somewhat  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  the  estimates  for  family  type  VII  Negro 
families  in  the  non-wage-eamer  group  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  was  so  because  the 
sample  for  this  group  was  too  small  to  provide  adequate  expenditure  patterns.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  derive  estimates  for  family  type  V  Negro  families  in  this 
occupational  group,  before  estimates  for  family  type  VII  could  be  obtained.  This 
was  done  by  adding  to  the  averages  for  the  pooled  group  of  family  types  II,  III,  and 
IV  in  the  Columbus  Negro  sample  the  difference  between  the  smoothed  values 
obtained  for  family  type  V  and  for  the  pooled  group  of  family  types  II,  III,  and  IV 
in  the  Columbus  white  sample. 

'•  When  the  difference  amounted  to  only  2  percent  or  less,  no  adjustments  were 
made. 

'«  For  the  methods  used  to  combine  patterns  of  the  several  family-type  groups  to 
obtain  the  spending  pattern  of  3-  to  6-person  families,  see  pp.  124-125. 


types  IV  and  V  and  for  family  type  V  in  the  North 
Central  village  unit,  estimates  of  the  values  for  family 
type  V  for  village  units  in  the  other  regions  were 
obtained.*'  The  "difference"  method  was  again  used, 
except  m  cases  where  adjustments  were  necessary  to 
take  care  of  negative  values.  Patterns  for  family 
type  V  in  all  farm  units  were  estimated  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  relationsliips  shown  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farm  unit  were  used  as  a  base. 

The  same  general  method  was  followed  for  estimat- 
ing family  type  ^'^  in  those  few  units  where  data  for 
family  tvpes  VI  and  \'II  had  been  pooled  in  the  tabulat- 
ing process.  Such  estimates  were  necessary  for  the 
Southern  village  units  and  for  the  four  Southern  farm 
units  (wiiite  and  Negro  operators  and  sharecroppers). 

For  village  and  farm  units  in  the  New  England, 
Mountain  and  Plaius,  and  Pacific  regions,  family  type 
VII  was  estimated  by  adding  to  the  estimated  values  of 
family  type  V  in  each  region,  the  appropriate  differ- 
ences between  the  smoothed  values  for  family  types  V 
and  VII  in  North  Central  villages  and  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  farm  miit.  Adjustments  for  negative 
items  were  agaui  necessary  and  were  made  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above. 

Income  Levels  Under  $500 

With  few  exceptions,  average  expenditure  data  for 
families  with  incomes  of  $0-$250  were  available  for  all 
village  and  farm  units.  In  most  of  the  urban  units,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  did 
not  provide  data  for  families  having  incomes  of  less 
than  $500.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
average  spending  patterns  for  families  at  these  low 
income  levels. 

Regression  cm'ves  were  unsatisfactory  as  a  basis  for 
estimates  m  tliis  low  income  range,  since  negative  values 
would  frequently  have  been  obtained.  Moreover, 
examination  of  the  data  for  the  low  mcome  ranges, 
where  they  were  available,  indicated  that  expenditures 
at  income  level  $0-$250  not  only  did  not  fall  below  the 
expenditures  at  income  level  $250-$500,  but  tended 
to  be  as  liigh  and  sometimes  even  higher  than  those 
at  the  $500-$750  level.  Negative  sa\angs  conse- 
quently tended  to  be  correspondingly  greater  for  fami- 
lies with  the  lower  incomes. 

The  method  adopted,  therefore,  was  to  use  as  the 
pattern  of  spending  of  families  at  income  levels  $0-$250 
and  $250-$500,  the  average  disbursements,  exclusive  of 
savings,  of  wage-earning  families  with  incomes  between 
$500  and  $750.  To  derive  the  estimate  of  average 
savings  for  the  mcome  level  $250-$500,  the  sum  of 
$250  was  subtracted  from  the  average  savings  figure  of 
families  at  income  level  $500-$750.    Similarly,  in  order 

•1  It  was  decided  that  this  procedure  could  be  used  since  the  ratios  of  the  frequencies 
of  family  types  IV  and  V  in  the  various  regions  did  not  appear  to  differ  greatly. 
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to  obtain  an  estimate  of  saving;s  for  families  \nth  in- 
comes ranging  from  $0  to  $250,  the  simi  of  $500  was 
subtracted  from  the  average  savings  figure  of  families 
at  income  level  $500-$750.  This  same  procedure  was 
followed  in  the  few  uistances  where  it  was  necessary  to 
estimate  patterns  for  low-income  families  in  the  village 
and  farm  units. 

It  was  believed  that  these  estimates  of  the  spending 
patterns  of  families  at  tlie  extremely  low  income  levels 
provided  an  adequate  basis  for  estimating  national  aggre- 
gate disbursements  for  the  various  classes  of  goods  and 
services  in  1935-36.  It  was  not  felt,  however,  that 
enough  information  was  available  concerning  differ- 
ences in  the  spending  habits  of  families  at  these  two 
income  levels— $0-$250  and  $250-$500— to  warrant 
presentation  of  two  separate  sets  of  averages.  Hence 
average  expenditures  are  presented  only  for  the  com- 
bined income  level  under  $500.  The  combination 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total  munber  of  families 
in  each  component  group  at  these  levels  in  1935-36. 

Income  Levels  Between  $500  and  $20,000 

Sample  data  were  directly  available  for  most  of  the 
qualitative  groups  within  the  income  range  from  about 
$500  to  $5,000.  Above  $5,000,  gaps  in  the  sample  data 
appeared  more  frequently.  In  extrapolating  patterns 
for  some  of  the  finer  qualitative  groups  within  the  in- 
come range  $500  to  $20,000,  the  same  assumption  made 
in  estimating  family-type  patterns  was  again  adopted — 
namely,  that  relationships  found  to  e.xist  in  the  North 
Central  units  could  be  considered  valid  for  the  corre- 
sponding qualitative  groups  in  other  regions.  The 
method  followed  for  each  qualitative  group  m  as  to  add 
to  the  average  disbursements  for  the  last  income  level 
available  from  the  sample  data,*^  the  differences  be- 
tween the  computed  or  smoothed  values  for  that  level 
and  for  the  next  highest  income  level  in  the  correspond- 
ing qualitative  group  in  the  North  Central  region." 

For  example,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  average 
expenditures  at  income  level  $15,000-$20,000  of  families 
belonging  in  the  non-wage-earner  occupational  group 
and  in  the  family  type  V  group  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
First,  the  smoothed  values  for  each  category  at  the 
midpohit  of  the  income  levels  $10,000-$  15,000  and 
$15,00()-$20,0()0  were  computed  from  the  regression 
equation  fitted  to  the  data  for  white  families  in  this 
occupational  and  family-type  group  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  smoothed  values  foi'  the  lower  income  level  were 
then  subtracted  from  values  for  the  higher  income  level. 
The  differences  were  added  to  the  average  expenditure 

*'  Only  averages  basod  upon  expenditure  data  from  at  least  three  familie.';  were 
used  for  income  extrapolation  purposes. 

*>  For  <ic.srription  of  the  repression  equation  fitted  to  the  data  to  obtain  smoothed 
values,  see  p.  i:w. 
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figures  for  the  various  categories  obsers^ed  at  the 
$10,000-$lo,()0()  income  level  for  this  occupational  and 
family-type  group  in  Portland,  Oreg.  The  new  aver- 
ages were  assumed  to  represent  the  average  disburse- 
ments at  uicome  level  $15,000-$20,000. 

The  "key"  units  in  the  North  Central  region  which 
were  used  as  a  base  for  estimating  data  for  empty  cells 
in  regions  other  than  the  North  Central  are  summarized 
by  occupational  and  family-type  groups,  as  follows: 


METROPOUSES  AND   LARGE  CITIES 

Occupations  l-o  and  6 


Family  type  I:  Chicago 

Family  type  U-IV:  Columbus  (while). 
Family  type  V:  Columbus  (white). 
Family  type  VU:  Chicago. 


MIDDLE-SIZED  CITIES 

Occupations  l-o  and  6 

Family  types  I,  II-IV,  V.  VII:  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Aluncic,  Ind.,  and  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

VILLAGES 

Occupations  I-fi 

Family  types  I.  IV-V.  VII:  North 
Central  villages. 


Family  types   1.    IV-V.    VII:  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio farms. 


Communities  and  income  levels  for 
which  extrapolations  were  made  on 
basis  of  key  units 


Providence.    New    York    (Negro),    .\l- 

lanta.  Denver,  Portland:  all  necessary 

income  levels. 
Middle-sized  cities  in  other  than  North 

Central  region:  all  necessary  income 

levels  above  $7,600. 


Middle-sized  cities  in  other  than  North 
Central  region:  all  necessary  income 
levels  below  $7,500. 


Village  units  in  other  than  North  Central 
region:  all  necessary  income  levels. 


.\11  other  farm  units:  all  necessary  income 
levels 


Explanations  of  certain  irregularities  appearing  in  the 
above  tabulation  may  be  mentioned."  Thus,  the 
Chicago  expenditure  data,  and  not  the  data  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  were  used  as  a  base  for  estimating 
data  for  empty  income  levels  for  family  type  I  and 
family  type  VII  in  large  cities.  This  was  done  because 
the  Chicago  sample  data  included  a  larger  number  of 
such  families  at  the  higher  income  levels.  The  regres- 
sion curves  fitted  to  the  Chicago  data  for  these  groups 
were  consequently  considered  more  reliable  as  a  basis 
for  extrapolation. 

Similarly,  it  was  found  that  for  income  levels  above 
$7,500  the  regression  cunes  based  on  the  data  for 
North  Central  middle-sized  cities  were  not  satisfactory 
as  a  basis  for  extrapolating  high  mcome  values  for 
middle-sized  cities  in  other  regions.  The  curves  based 
on  data  for  these  cities  reached  a  nia-ximum  in  the  case 
of  several  categories,  including  food,  at  or  before  the 
income  level  $5,000  $7,500.  That  is,  as  income  in- 
creased the  values  as  computed  from  the  curves  de- 
creased.    It  was  decided  that  the  Chicago-Columbus 


"  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  income  level  extmpoliilion  for  those  family  typos  or 
occupational  groups  which  were  combined  by  random  sample  weights  (seo  above  pp. 
123-12.'^)  no  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  averages  for  a  qualitative  group  which  would 
have  been  given  a  weight  of  JO  percent  or  less.  Hence  no  income  level  cilrapolations 
for  the  family  tyjie  11  and  III  group  in  the  village  and  farm  units  were  necessary. 
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values  provided  a  more  reliable  base  for  extrapolating 
values  for  high  income  families  in  the  middle-sized 
cities  m  other  regions,  and  they  were  therefore  used 
for  this  purpose. 

In  completing  the  patterns  for  high  income  levels  for 
the  North  Central  middle-sized  cities,  the  values  com- 
puted from  the  regression  curve  were  used  only  after 
certain  adjustments  had  been  made.  These  involved 
substituting  the  maximum  figm'e  for  a  given  category 
at  all  income  levels  above  that  at  which  a  ma.ximum 
had  been  indicated. ^^  The  difference  between  the  sub- 
stituted and  the  original  figures  for  the  several  cate- 
gories at  each  income  level  was  distributed  among  the 
categories  for  which  no  substitution  was  necessary  in 
proportion  to  theii'  relative  magnitude.  Thus  no 
change  was  made  in  the  average  income  of  the  income 
class  in  question. 

A  few  similar  adjustments  were  made  in  the  smoothed 
expenditure  values  calculated  for  the  highest  income 
levels  in  the  rural  key  units — North  Central  villages 
and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farm  unit  These 
adjusted  values  were  used  as  a  basis  for  income  extra- 
polations for  all  other  village  and  farm  units.  Such 
adjustments  were  less  extensive  than  those  necessary 
for  the  patterns  for  the  North  Central  middle-sized 
cities  and  it  is  believed  that  the  values  provided  a  fairly 
satisfactory  basis  for  extrapolation.  The  procedure 
used,  however,  may  have  tended  to  underestimate 
somewhat  certain  categories  such  as  food,  housing,  and 
tobacco,  and  to  overestimate  certain  others,  such  as 
automobile,  savings,  and  perhaps  clothing. 

For  all  units  in  the  North  Central  region  where  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  data  for  missing  income  levels, 
use  was  made  of  computed  values  from  the  regression 
curves  fitted  to  the  data  in  each  of  the  qualitative  groups. 

Income  Levels  Above  $20,000 

The  problem  of  estimating  an  average  pattern  of 
spending  for  families  with  incomes  above  $20,000  was 
particularly  difficult.  Numerous  problems  are  inevi- 
tably encountered  in  estimates  relating  to  an  open,  or 
"and  over"  interval  where  the  top  of  the  range  is  not 
loiown.  Furthermore,  in  this  case,  the  number  of 
sampled  famOies  upon  which  such  an  estimate  could  be 
based  was  very  small  indeed.  Actual  expenditure  data 
for  only  14  families.  11  of  whom  fell  approximately 
within  the  .'i;20,000-$2.5,000  income  range,  were  avail- 
able from  the  Studv  of  Consumer  Purchases.*'' 


**  The  average  expenditure  value  at  the  midpoint  of  the  income  level  having   the 
maximum  e.xpenditure  was  used,  rather  than  the  true  maximum  value,  which  could 
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be  determined  only  on  the  ba.sis  of  further  calculation — i,  e.,  by  computing  a— 

c- 
which  gives  the  maximum  expenditure  and  occurs  at  an  income  equal  to  7^  • 

*^  For  distribution  of  sample  expenditure  schedules  b\'  income  level,  see  table  IB, 
p.  122. 


Information  on  average  savings  of  families  with  in- 
comes of  $20,000  and  over  was  particularly  important 
for  purposes  ot  estimating  aggregate  savings.  The  per- 
centage of  income  saved  at  the  higher  income  levels  is, 
of  course,  much  greater  than  at  the  low  levels.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  percent  of  aggregate  family  savings  com- 
ing from  families  with  incomes  of  .$20,000  and  over  is 
much  greater  than  is  the  corresponding  percent  of  ag- 
gregate family  expenditures  for  categories  of  current 
consumption.  The  same  is  true  to  only  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent  with  respect  to  the  category  of  "gifts  and 
direct  personal  taxes."  In  selecting  methods  for  esti- 
mating the  spending  pattern  for  families  with  incomes 
of  $20,000  or  more,  therefore,  particular  study  was  given 
to  the  estimates  of  average  savings,  and  of  average 
gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

Average  Smings. — In  the  first  place,  estimates  of 
average  savings  were  obtained  for  the  income  level 
$20,000-$25,000  for  each  of  the  five  regions.  These 
estimates  were  based  upon  averages  derived  at  this 
income  level  for  each  of  the  three  family-size  groups 
witliin  each  of  the  four  or  five  types  of  commimity  in 
each  region. 

Above  the  $25,000  point,  however,  estimates  of 
savings  for  each  of  these  groups  could  not  be  made 
satisfactorily  by  the  methods  described  above.  Fur- 
thermore, population  weights  could  not  be  obtained 
tor  each  of  these  qualitative  groups  for  the  separate 
income  intervals  above  $2.5,000.  Weights  for  these 
vei-y  high  income  levels  were  available  only  for  all 
families  wathin  each  of  the  five  geograpliic  regions. 
Accordingly,  only  five  estimates  of  average  savings  at 
each  income  level  above  $2.5,000  were  made — each 
representing  all  families  in  a  given  geographic  region. 
Such  estimates  were  prepared  for  the  following 
eight  income  classes:  $25,000-$30.000,  $30,000-$40,000, 
$40,000-$50,000,  $50,000-$100.000,  $100,000-$2.5O,000, 
$250,000-$500,000,  $500,000-$l, 000,000.  and  $1,000,000 
and  over. 

In  making  these  estimates,  two  sorts  of  information 
were  utilized — first,  evidence  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
"savings-income"  curve  at  these  high  income  levels 
based  upon  data  from  several  North  Central  units; 
and  second,  the  average  "level"  of  savmgs  of  families 
with  mcomes  of  $20,000-$2.5,000  in  each  of  the  regions. 

An  average  regression  curve  of  savings  on  income  was 
obtained  by  combining  the  regression  curves  for  the 
following  three  qualitative  groups:  Chicago,  family 
types  II  tlirough  IV,  occupations  other  than  wage 
earner;  Chicago,  family  type  V,  occupations  other 
than  wage  earner;  Columbus,  family  type  V,  occupations 
other  than  wage  earner.*'     These  three  groups  were 


*'  Simple  averages  were  obtained  of  the 
curves  having  the  form  y  =  a+bj-f-cVr. 


'a."  the  "ft"  and  the  "c"  values  of  the  three 
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selected  because  the  three  fjiiniHes  with  the  hip:liest 
mconies— approximately  $40. (HK).  $(i().()(l(),  and  $100,- 
000 — appeared  in  the  sample  lor  these  units.  Hence, 
the  curves  utilizing  the  information  concerning  the 
savings  of  these  families  could  best  indicate  for  the 
range  of  incomes  above  $25,000  tiie  maimer  in  which 
average  savings  tend  to  increase  as  income  increases. 
Average  savuigs  figures  at  tlie  average  income  point 
within  each  ot  the  eight  income  classes  were  computed 
from  the  single  "savings  on  income"  regression  curve 
for  each  regiou.^* 

Adjustments  in  these  average  savings  figures  were 
then  made  to  take  into  account  differences  in  the  general 
level  of  savings  in  the  various  regions.  For  each  region 
the  difl'erence  was  computed  between  (a)  average 
savmgs  at  the  income  level  $20,000-$25,000  as  derived 
from  the  I'egi-ession  curve  based  on  the  Chicago  and 
Columbus  data,  and  (b)  average  savings  at  the  same 
income  level,  as  obtained  by  weighting  the  patterns  for 
the  three  family-size  groups  in  each  type  of  community 
within  each  region — these  average  patterns  having  been 
extrapolated  where  necessaiy  by  the  methods  previoush" 
described.  The  difference  obtained  for  each  region  was 
added  algebraically  to  the  average  savings  figures  at  the 
several  income  levels,  as  previously  computed  from  the 
regression  curve. 

The  estimates  of  average  savings  at  the  nine  income 
levels  above  $20,000,  thus  obtained  for  each  region, 
were  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  families  m  the 
region  at  the  different  income  levels.  The  residting 
aggregates  were  siunmed  and  the  result  divided  by  the 
total  nuniber  of  families  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or 
more.  Estimates  of  average  savings  in  the  income  class 
$20,000  and  over  were  thus  obtained  for  families  in  each 
region,  and  for  all  families  in  the  Nation. 

The  margin  of  error  in  the  estunate  obtained  in  tliis 
fashion  was  doubtless  high.  In  order  to  judge  the 
range  of  error,  estimates  of  maximum  and  minimum 
savings  for  families  with  incomes  above  $20,000  were 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  It  was  first  assumed 
that  as  income  increases  beyond  $25,000,  families  con- 
tinue to  spend  the  same  amounts  for  the  categories  of 
current  consumption  and  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes 
as  do  families  with  mcomes  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000.  The  entire  increase  in  income  is  thus  assumed 
to  be  saved.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  assumption 
since  families  certainly  increase  their  income  tax  pay- 
ments, and  doubtless  increase  their  expenditures,  as 
income  rises.  The  assumption,  therefore,  provides 
wiiat  may  be  considered  a  nniximum  estimate  of  familj- 
savings. 


*'  The  averaee  at  each  income  level  dilTered  somewhat  for  the  several  regions.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  methods  of  estimating  siicti  averMec  incnmps  for  each  region, 
see  Consumer  Incomes  in  tbf  I'nitfd  states^  pp.  80-S7. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative  a.ssimiption  was 
made  that  families  having  incomes  above  $25,000  do 
not  increase  the  percentage  of  their  income  allocated  to 
savings  beyond  the  percent  saved  by  families  with 
incomes  between  $20,000  and  $25,000.  This  again  is 
an  extreme  assumption.  It  probably  provides  a  mini- 
nnim  estimate  of  savings  for  the  entire  group  of 
families  with  incomes  above  $20,000,  m  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  income  saved  may  fail  to 
increase  at  the  very  high  income  levels  or  may  actually 
decrease  as  income  taxes  aljsorb  increasingly  larger 
shares  of  the  family  income.  Minimum  and  maximum 
estimates  were  derived  by  these  procedures  for  each 
of  the  five  geographic  regions  and  the  results  sunnned 
to  form  the  minimum  and  maximum  savings  estimates 
of  all  families  m  the  Nation  with  incomes  of  $20,000 
and  over. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  actual  estimate  of  the 
savings  of  famOies  in  these  income  groups,  obtained 
by  the  extrapolation  methods  described  above,  falls 
within  these  minimimi  and  maximum  ranges  for  each 
of  the  five  regions.  It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  use  the  extrapolated  figure  without  an\-  adjustment. 

The  fact  that  each  of  the  regional  estimates,  as  well 
as  the  national  estunate,  fell  much  closer  to  the  mini- 
nuun  than  to  the  maximum  estunate  might  suggest 
that  the  aggregate  savings  figure  presented  in  this 
report  is  more  likely  to  be  an  underestimate  rather 
than  an  overestimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as- 
sumption involved  in  obtaining  the  estimate  for  the 
maximum  amount — namely,  that  families  with  incomes 
above  $25,000  mcrease  neither  their  expenditures  for 
current  consumption  nor  their  total  outlay  for  gifts 
and  direct  personal  taxes  beyond  the  amounts  sjjcnt 
by  families  at  the  $20,000-$25,()00  level— would  seem 
to  be  much  more  extreme  than  the  assumption  in- 
volved m  obtaining  the  minimum  estunate.  Hence  it 
seems  reasonable  to  find  the  extrapolated  estinuite  of 
savings  nearer  the  muiimum  than  the  maxinunn 
estimate. 

Average  Gifts  and  Personal  Taxes. — A  procedure  very 
similar  to  that  used  for  family  savings  was  adopted  in 
estimating  the  average  amount  transferred  as  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  bj'  families  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or 
more.  However,  an  important  modification  was  intro- 
duced in  this  estinmte,  involving  the  use  of  information 
l)rovided  by  the  United  States  Treasury  I)e])artment  on 
efi'ective  Federal  personal  income  tax  rates.'"* 

Because  of  diffei-enccs  in  the  coverage  of  income  as 
defined  in  the  Treasury  figures  and  in  the  present 
report,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  tax  rates  sho^^'n 
in   Statistics  of  Income  to  indicate  the   percentage  of 

"See  Sl(iti.itics  o)  Income  lor  I9SS,  United  States  Treasury  Department.  Ilureaii  of 
Internal  Revenue,  pp.  4-5. 
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income  allocated  to  direct  personal  taxes  at  various 
income  levels.  However,  in  the  absence  of  other  in- 
formation on  personal  taxes  and  gifts  at  the  high 
income  levels,  it  seemed  that  the  relative  increases  m 
the  rates  from  one  income  level  to  another  could  be 
applied  to  "step-up"  the  estimated  percentage  of  in- 
come allocated  to  the  category  "gifts  and  personal 
taxes"  at  successive  income  levels  beyond  the  range  of 
observations  provided  by  the  sample  data.^" 

Accordmgly,  the  average  gifts  and  personal  tax  figure 
was  computed  for  each  region  at  the  $50,000-$100,000 
level  on  the  basis  of  the  regression  curve, ^'  and  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  percentage  of  income  allocated  to 
this  category  of  disbursement.  To  obtain  the  gifts  and 
personal  tax  figure  for  mcome  class  $100,000-$250.000, 
the  percent  derived  for  the  $50,000-$100,000  level  was 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  effective  per- 
sonal income  tax  rate  increased  between  these  two 
income  levels.  The  percentage  thus  estimated  for  the 
$100,000-$2.50,000  level  was  "stepped  up"  m  the  same 
manner  to  obtain  the  estimate  for  income  level  $250,000- 
.$.500,000,  and  so  on  to  the  highest  class,  $1,000,000  and 
over. 

The  estimated  percentages  were  applied  to  the  aggre- 
gate income  at  each  of  the  high  income  levels  to  deter- 
mine aggregate  gifts  and  personal  taxes  at  that  level 
for  each  region.  The  aggregate  payments  for  all 
levels  above  $20,000  were  then  simimed,  by  region  and 
for  all  regions  combined,  to  yield  estimates  of  the  total 
amounts  paid  out  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  by 
families  with  incomes  above  $20,000.  Division  of  the 
several  aggregates  by  the  appropriate  number  of 
families  resulted  m  estimates  of  average  gifts  and 
personal  taxes  for  each  region  and  for  all  families  in  the 
Nation  with  incomes  of  $20,000  or  more. 

Estimates  of  the  average  amounts  transferred  as 
direct  personal  taxes,  and  the  amounts  contributed  to 
church,  to  charity  organizations,  and  to  persons,  by 
families  at  the  various  income  levels  up  to  $10,000  were 
made  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  were  the  estimates 
for  the  main  categories  of  consumption.  Basic  data 
from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  were  combined, 
extrapolated  and  weigh terl  by  procedm-es  similar  to 
those  described  above. 

Some  minor  modifications  in  procedures  were  neces- 
sary, however,  because  the  material  for  these  sub- 
categories had  been  tabulated  somewhat  differently, 

w  There  are.  of  course,  recognized  limitations  to  this  procedure,  which  implicitly 
assumes  that  average  outlays  for  gifts  and  for  all  personal  taxes  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  do  Federal  income  taxes.  .Actually,  State  income  tax  rates  are  not  as  gradu- 
ated as  Federal  income  tax  rates,  while  poll  taxes  and  personal  property  taxes  are 
usually  not  graduated  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  procediue  adopted  seemed  adequate, 
since  these  taxes  constitute  a  relatively  small  portion  of  total  gifts  and  taxes  included 
ia  the  category. 

SI  This  curve  represented  a  simple  average  of  the  three  regression  curves:  Chicago, 
nonwage-earner  occupations,  family  types  II-IV,  and  family  type  V,  and  Columbus 
(whitet.  nonwage-earner  occupations,  family  type  V. 


and  because  data  for  more  units  could  be  utilized. ^^ 
Because  of  the  differences  in  sample  data  and  procedures, 
some  adjustments  were  necessary  in  order  that  the  sura 
of  the  separate  tax  and  gift  estimates  at  each  income 
level  should  equal  the  estimate  of  total  gifts  and  direct 
personal  taxes.  This  was  done  by  adjusting  the  esti- 
mates for  the  subcategories  for  each  qualitative  group 
of  families  so  that  they  totalled  to  the  estinuited  figure 
for  the  main  category.  Differences  in  the  two  estimates 
were  distributed  among  the  several  subcategories, 
in  proportion  to  their  relative  magnitudes. 

For  income  levels  above  $10,000,  only  very  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  personal  taxes  and  various  kinds  of 
gifts  could  be  made,  since  the  basic  data  were  available 
only  for  a  $10,000  and  over  income  class.  Free-hand 
extrapolations  for  personal  taxes  were  made  for  the  in- 
come levels  $10,000-$15,000,  $15,000- $20,000  and 
$20,000  and  over.  This  was  done  on  the  basis  of  a 
curve  showing  the  percentage  of  total  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  comprising  the  subcategory  of  personal  taxes. 
These  extrapolated  percentages  were  applied  to  the 
average  gifts  and  personal  tax  figure  previously  esti- 
mated for  each  of  these  three  income  levels. 

Since  personal  income  taxes  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
personal  tax  payments,  these  estimates  of  average 
personal  taxes  paid  by  families  at  the  higher  income 
levels  could  be  rouglily  checked  by  comparing  them  with 
data  on  Federal  personal  income  taxes  published  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  As  has  been 
indicated  above,  direct  comparisons  are  necessarily 
faulty  since  the  basis  of  income  classification  in  the 
income  tax  data  and  in  this  report  are  quite  different. 
For  purposes  of  a  rough  check,  however,  the  figures  for 
average  personal  taxes  paid  at  each  income  level  as 
given  in  the  present  report  and  the  income  tax  figures 
in  Statistics  of  Income  for  1935  were  compared.  While 
the  latter  figures  appeared  distinctly  larger,  the  apparent 
disparity  at  each  income  level  became  smaller  as  suc- 
cessive approxunate  adjustments  were  made  to  trans- 
late the  net  income  classes  in  Statistics  of  Income  into 
gross  income  classes  by  adding:  first,  those  types  of 
deductions  that  were  included  in  income  in  the  present 
report;  second,  income  from  tax-exempt  securities 
and  imputed  income  from  owned  homes;  and  third, 
the  additional  income  not  accounted  for  in  the  income 
tax  returns,  because  of  assumed  understatement  and 
nonreporting  of  income. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  check  made  between  the 
tax  rates  shown  in  Statistics  of  Income  and  the  figures 
on  percentage  of  income  allocated  to  direct  personal 
taxes  shown  in  the  present  report  is  given  below. 
Statistics  of  Income  for  1935  (see  p.  74)   gives  31,477 

"  .See  above,  p.  123.    K  more  detailed  description  ofthese  modified  procedures  will  l>e 
given  in  a  forthcoming  report. 
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iiidiviihial  returns  with  incomes  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000,  an  aggregate  income  for  this  group  of  $541 
niilhon  and  aggregate  Federal  income  taxes  of  $33 
niilUon.  Average  taxes  for  this  group  amounted  to 
$1,056  and  the  etiective  tax  rate  reported  was  6.14 
])ercent.  In  order  to  compare  the  Federal  figures  with 
those  shown  in  the  present  report,  it  is  necessary  to 
translate  net  income,  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury- 
Dept.  in  reporting  these  figures,  to  net  income  as  de- 
fined in  the  present  study. ^'  Tlie  following  steps  were 
therefore  taken. 

1.  It  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  Treasury  figures 
the  value  of  certain  types  of  income  that  had  been 
subtracted  for  tax  purposes  as  items  of  deduction — 
i.  e.,  net  capital  losses,  contributions,  taxes  paid, 
interest  paiil,  and  "other  deductions",  and  to  subtract 
the  value  of  net  capital  gains  reported  on  the  returns. 

2.  It  was  also  necessary  to  add  to  the  Treasury 
figures  the  value  of  interest  received  from  securities 
that  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  not  included  in 
gross  income  according  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934. 
The  average  income  of  the  income  class  $15,000  to 
$20,000  was  raised  as  a  result  of  this  and  the  preceding 
step  from  $17,200,  as  reported  in  Statistics  oj  Income, 
to  $19,490.  It  was  further  raised  to  $20,044  by  adding 
the  average  value  of  nonmoney  mcome,  which  has 
been  included  as  income  in  the  present  estimates  but 
not  in  income-tax  returns. 

3.  A  further  correction  was  made  for  the  under- 
statement of  certain  types  of  income  by  families  filing 
returns.  It  has  been  assumed  here,  as  in  the  preceding 
report,*^  that  such  understatement  amounted  to  15 
percent  of  the  aggregate  income  at  this  income  level 
and.  accordingly,  the  average  income  of  the  group  was 
raised  from  $20,044  to  $23,050. 

4.  Average  Federal  personal  income  taxes  for  the 
group  with  incomes  between  $15,000  and  $20,000, 
given  in  Statistics  oj  Income  as  $1,056,  amounted  to 
4.58  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  income  figure,  as 
compared  with  the  6.14  percent  reported  as  the  effective 
tax  rate  in  Statistics  of  Income. 

The  percentage  of  income  estimated  in  the  present 
report  (see  table  27A)  as  having  been  allocated  to 
direct  personal  taxes  by  families  with  incomes  between 
$15,000  and  $20,000  is  5.1.  A  direct  comparison, 
however,  should  not  be  made  between  this  figure  and 
the  4.58  percent  derived  above.  The  former  figure 
includes  all  of  the  direct  taxes  separately  reported  in 
the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — State  income 
taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  minor  personal  property 
taxes,  as  well  as  Federal  income  taxes.     On  the  other 


"  For  a  full  description  of  the  several  types  of  adjustment  of  ttu'  income  tax  data 
needed  in  order  to  make  them  comparahie  to  the  definition  of  net  income  used  in  the 
present  report,  see  Contiumer  Incomes  in  the  I'nited  Slater,  pp.  8tV-87. 


blind,  the  latter  figure  is  somewhat  too  high  in  relation 
to  the  tax  estimates  in  the  present  report,  because  of 
the  failure  of  some  families  to  file  income-tax  returns 
and  because  of  the  exemption  of  certain  groups,  such 
as  State  and  municipal  employees,  from  the  Federal 
uicome  tax.  The  relative  extent  to  wliich  each  of 
these  factors  affected  the  comparison,  however,  could 
not   be  estimated. 

■  As  a  result  of  this  rough  type  of  check  it  appeared 
thiit  the  present  estimates  of  average  direct  personal 
taxes  paid  at  the  various  income  levels  are  in  reason- 
ably close  agreement  with  the  averages  shown  by  the 
Federal  income  tax  statistics. 

A  further  check  on  the  estimates  for  personal  taxes 
was  made  in  terms  of  the  aggregate  personal  tax  figure. 
As  has  been  indicated  above,"  this  was  done  by  com- 
paring the  estimate  of  aggregate  direct  personal  taxes 
in  the  present  report  with  an  "outside"  aggregate  de- 
rived by  combining  data  from  Federal  income  tax  sta- 
tistics with  estimates  of  State  income  taxes,  poll  taxes, 
and  personal  property  taxes. 

Collections  of  Federal  individual  income  ta.xes  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936,  amounted  to  $674 
million.*'  Since  the  Federal  taxes  covered  in  the  present 
tax  estimates  do  not  include  payments  of  back  taxes, 
and  do  include  taxes  due  m  the  fiscal  year,  even  though 
the  taxpayer  was  delinquent,  the  collections  figiu-e 
should  be  adjusted  to  account  for  this  factor.  Unfor- 
tunately, mformation  is  not  available  on  the  amount  of 
delinquent  taxes  within  this  fiscal  period.  In  adjusting 
the  collections  figure,  therefore,  it  was  necessary^  to 
assume  that  all  back  taxes  collected  in  the  fiscal  period 
1936-37  applied  to  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Back  taxes 
collected  in  1935-36  amounted  to  $85  milUon  and  those 
collected  in  1936-37  to  $96  miUion.'*  The  adjusted  total 
for  Federal  collections  therefore  amounted  to  $685 
million. 

This  figure,  however,  is  presumably  higher  than  the 
total  of  Federal  personal  income  taxes  included  in  the 
present  tax  estimates  since  the  collections  figure  in- 
cludes payments  made  by  estates  and  trusts,  fines  and 
penalties  on  delinquent  payments,  as  well  as  too  large 
an  amount  of  bnck  taxes. 

Furthermore,  the  present  estimate,  based  on  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  does  not  refer  strictly 
to  the  fiscal  period  covered  by  the  collections  figure. 
The  schedules  taken  in  the  sample  covered  varying 
12-month  periods  during  1935  and  1936.  Those  refer- 
ring to  the  calen(hir  year  ending  in  December  1935 
included  some  payments  that   were  nmde  in   the  first 

^  -Sv  pp.  57-58. 

"  I'.  S.  Treasury  Department,  .4nni«i/  Rtpvrt  of  Ihe  Commitnoner  of  Inltrnal 
Rertnue.  1937.  p.  1. 

»  Information  on  back  individual  income  tai  pa>Tnents  supplied  by  the  .Vccount.s 
and  Collections  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  InUTnal  Uovenue,  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept. 
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two  quarters  of  1935  and  those  for  the  calendar  year 
1936  included  some  payments  made  in  the  last  two 
quarters  of  1936.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  a  second 
estimate,  obtained  by  weighting  aggregate  tax  liabilities 
on  1934  and  1935  incomes  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  tlie  sample  cases  by  schedule  year,  might 
more  nearly  approximate  aggregate  Federal  income 
taxes  included  in  the  tax  figure  in  the  present  report. 

Aggregate  Federal  income-tax  liabilities  reported  on 
the  individual  returns  for  1934  and  for  1935  incomes 
were  available  from  Statistics  of  Income  for  1934  and 
1935."  They  amounted  to  $511  milhon  and  $657  mil- 
lion, respectively.  The  weight  given  to  each  of  these 
figures  was  determined  by  the  relative  extent  to  which 
the  data  from  the  Study  of  Consimier  Purchases 
included  payments  on  the  1934  and  the  1935  incomes. 

As  indicated  above,  personal  taxes  covered  by  the 
Study  of  Consimier  Purchases  were  those  payable  in 
the  schedide  year.  Hence,  those  faniUy  schedules  cov- 
ering the  calendar  year  1935  included  Federal  income 
taxes  payable  during  that  year  on  1934  incomes. 
Schedules  covering  the  year  April  30,  1935,  through 
March  31,  1936.  on  the  other  hand,  included  three  pay- 
ments on  the  family  income  for  1934  and  one  (the  March 
payment)  on  the  1935  Income  if  taxes  were  paid  in  in- 
stallments. In  cases  where  the  tax  was  paid  as  a  limip 
sum,  however,  these  schedides  would  have  included 
only  the  tax  on  the  1935  income  paid  in  March  1936. 

The  following  procedure  was  therefore  followed: 

First,  the  percentage  of  total  schedules  fallmg  in 
each  of  five  fiscal  periods  was  determined.  These 
periods,  set  up  to  include  the  various  dates  on  wliich 
income-tax  payments  fell  due,  were  as  follows:  (1)  the 
schedule  years  ending  in  1935  and  up  through  February 
1936,  (2)  the  schedule  years  ending  from  March 
through  May  1936,  (3)  those  ending  from  June  through 
August  1936,  (4)  those  ending  from  September  through 
November  1936,  and  (5)  those  ending  in  December 
1936. 

Second,  the  percentage  for  each  fiscal  period  was 
multiplied  by  the  probable  proportion  of  payment  made 
on  the  1934  income  by  famihes  whose  schedides  fell 
within  that  period.  This  proportion  was  calcidated 
on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Treasury  figiu'es  on  tax  collections 
during  the  fiscal  year  1935-36,  which  indicated  that 
at  least  five-eighths  of  total  payments  of  individual 
Federal  income  taxes  were  made  m  two  or  more  install- 
ments. 

Third,  these  various  products  were  added  together 
to  determine  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  1934  income- 
tax  data. 

Tliis  procedure  was  followed  separately  for  the 
schedules  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

"  Publications  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  Bureau  of  Intemal  Revenue. 


antl  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  results  com- 
bined by  weighting  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
total  consumer  income  attributable  to  the  communities 
covered  by  the  two  Bureaus. 

The  weights,  as  thus  determined,  were  39  to  be 
given  to  the  tax  figure  for  returns  on  1935  income,  and 
61  to  the  tax  figure  for  returns  on  1934  income.  From 
the  weighted  average  of  the  two  tax  figures  was  sub- 
tracted an  estimate  of  taxes  for  returns  made  on 
estates  and  trusts,^*  so  that  the  final  figure  of  $544 
million  for  Federal  personal  income  taxes  for  1935-36 
compares  with  the  estimate  presenteil  in  tliis  report 
covering  famOies  and  single  individuals  only. 

Estimates  of  total  State  personal  income  taxes  paid 
in  1935-36  were  based  on  figures  for  collections  in  1935 
and  in  1936.^^  Figures  for  these  2  years  were  used, 
rather  than  figures  for  1934  and  1935,  since  they  repre- 
sented actual  collections  in  1935  and  1936  of  taxes 
levied  on  1934  and  1935  incomes.  Since  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  several  States  varied  somewhat  it  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  tax,  the 
proper  weights  to  be  given  to  the  figures  for  the  2  years. 
Therefore,  a  simple  average  was  taken  and  the  resulting 
figure — $122  million — used  as  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  State  income  taxes  included  in  the  present 
estimates. 

Poll  taxes  for  the  period  1935-36  were  estimated  to 
have  amounted  to  $16.6  million  ^^  and  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  to  $170  million."'  Thus,  the  total  of  the 
several  types  of  taxes  included  in  direct  personal  taxes 
as  defined  in  the  present  report  was  $853  million.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  this  figure  checked  fairly 
closely  with  the  estimate  of  $889  million  based  on  the 
sample  data.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  latter  estimate  is  based  on  samples  taken  from  com- 
munities in  25  States,  which  were  not  necessarily  repre- 
sentative of  all  States  with  respect  to  legislation  for 
personal  income,  poll,  and  personal  property  taxes. 
Consequently  the  correspondence  between  the  tax  esti- 
mate in  the  present  report  and  the  estimate  based  on 
outside  sources  is  to  some  extent  accidental.  Neverthe- 
less, Federal  personal  income  taxes  account  for  the  bulk 
of  the  tax  payments  included  in  this  category.  Since 
the  Federal  law  is  imiform  for  all  communities,  the 
estimate  for  Federal  income  taxes  based  on  the  sample 
data  should  be  fairly  accurate. 

**  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions  of  aggregate  net  income  at  each  net 
income  class  reported  by  families,  by  single  individuals,  and  by  estates  and  trusts. 

"  For  the  1935  figures,  see  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Colledions  Jrom  Selected  Stale-Imposed  Taxes,  l9S0~StS,  1936,  pt.  I,  table  A. 
For  the  1936  figure  see  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  Facing  the  Taj  Problem, 
1937,  pp.  530-31. 

•»  Tax  Research  Foundation,  Tai  Systems  o;  the  World,  7th  edition,  1938,  p.  391. 
The  figures  for  the  several  states  cover  varying  fiscal  periods,  but  the  year  covered  is 
approximately  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  present  report. 

"  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  Studies  in  Current  Tajr  Prublems,  p.  18,  footnote 
14. 
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Aieraye  Coiisutiiption  Ej-pi iiditures.-  Because  the 
expenditures  for  the  various  categories  of  current  con- 
sumption made  by  families  at  tlie  high  income  levels 
form  a  relatively  small  part  of  aggregate  expenditures 
for  these  categories,  a  fairly  wide  margin  of  error  in 
the  estimated  average  expenditures  of  the  high  income 
group  would  affect  but  slightly  the  accuracy  of  the 
national  totals.  More  approxmiate  methods,  there- 
fore, could  be  adopted  in  estimating  average  expendi- 
tures for  these  categories  than  were  possible  for  savings, 
and  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes. 

The  method  used,  in  broad  outline,  involved  three 
steps.  First,  estimates  were  made  of  the  minimum 
percentage  of  income  that  families  with  incomes  of 
$20,000  and  over  might  be  expected  to  spend  for  each 
of  the  categories  of  current  consumption.  Second, 
corresponding  estunates  of  the  maxtmimi  percentages 
that  might  be  expected  were  likewise  obtained.  Third, 
percentages  falling  between  the  minimum  and  maximum 
points  were  selected  and  applied  to  the  average  income 
of  this  group  of  families  to  provide  estimates  of  average 
amounts  expended  for  each  category.  Such  estimates 
were  obtained  for  families  in  each  region,  and  the  re- 
sulting averages  combined  by  means  of  population 
weights  to  obtain  the  average  disbursements,  for  cate- 
gories of  current  consumption  of  all  families  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  or  more. 

The  "maximum"  percentages  were  obtained  by 
computing  the  percentages  of  income  spent  for  the 
various  categories  by  families  at  income  level  $20,000- 
$25,000.  The  pattern  of  spending  of  this  group  of 
families  had  been  obtained  for  each  region  h\  the 
extrapolatmg  and  weighting  methods  previously  de- 
scribed. The  ''minimum"  percentages,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  derived  by  e.xpressing  the  amounts  spent 
by  families  wath  incomes  between  $20,000  and  $25,000 
as  percentages  of  the  average  income  of  all  families 
having  incomes  above  $20,000.  Thus  two  extreme 
assumptions    were    made — first,    that    famiUes    with 


incomes  above  $25,000  do  not  decrease  the  percent  of 
mcome  expendetl  for  the  various  categories  of  current 
consumption  beyond  the  percentage  expended  by 
families  with  incomes  of  $20,00n-$25,000:  second,  that 
they  do  not  increase  the  absolute  amount  expended  on 
the  various  categories  beyond  the  amount  expended  in 
that  mcome  class.''- 

The  percentage  of  uicome  allocated  to  the  two 
categories  of  savings  and  gifts  and  personal  taxes  had 
already  been  obtahied  by  methods  previously  described. 
The  sum  of  the  estimated  percentages  for  these  two 
categories  was  subtracted  from  100.00  to  yield  the  total 
percentage  available  for  the  categories  of  current  con- 
sumption. From  tliis  total  percentage  figure  the  sum 
of  the  minimum  estimates  for  these  categories  was 
subtracted ;  the  resulting  figure  represented  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  minimum  estunates  in  order  that  the 
percentages  for  all  categories  should  add  to  the  neces- 
sary 100.00  percent.  By  expressing  tliis  figure  as  a 
percentage  of  the  simi  of  the  differences  between  the 
minimum  and  maximum  estimates  for  the  several 
categories,  a  ratio  was  obtained  which  was  applied  to 
the  differences  for  each  category.  The  resultuig  figures 
were  added  to  the  minimum  percentage  values  to  obtain 
the  final  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  income  expended 
for  each  of  the  categories  of  current  consumption.  As 
has  previoush^  been  mdicated,  these  percentages  were 
applied  to  the  average  income  at  the  income  class 
$20,000  and  over  to  obtain  the  final  pattern  of  spendmg 
for  this  class. 


«!  This  procedure  involves  the  assumption  that  the  percent  of  income  expended 
for  a  good  or  service  declines  as  income  increases.  A  study  of  the  behavior  of  the 
relationship  between  percentaee  expenditures  and  income  indicated  that  this  is 
probably  true  for  most  of  the  categories  of  consumption.  In  the  cases  of  transporta- 
tion other  than  auto  and  the  imputed  value  of  housing,  evidence  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  percent  of  income  allocated  to  these  categories  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  as  income  increases.  The  minimiun  and  maximum  percentage  estimates 
were  therefore  obtained  in  a  different  fashion  for  these  two  categories.  The  percent- 
age of  income  expended  at  the  level  .$2I1.0()()-$M.OOO  was  assumed  to  be  the  "mini- 
mum": the  maximum  values  were  obtained  from  the  b  value  of  the  regression  curves 
of  expenditures  on  income. 


SECTION   4.    SPENDING   PATTERNS   OF   SINGLE   INDIVIDUALS 


The  10  million  "single"  or  unattached  men  and 
women  comprised  approximately  eight  percent  of  the 
1935-36  population.  They  uicluded  the  single  person 
household — i.  e.,  the  census  one-person  family — lodgers 
and  servants  living  with  families,  and  smgle  persons 
living  in  hotels,  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  or  in 
similar  quasi-family  groups.  In  addition,  there  were 
included  those  sons  and  daughters  who  were  li^-ing  with 
their  families  but  who  maintained  a  separate  economic 
status,  in  that  they  did  not  pool  their  income  with  that 
of  the  family. 

Residents  in  institutional  groups,  totalling  2  million 
persons,  have  not  been  included  in  the  single  individual 
grouping  since  the  institutional  agency  rather  than  the 
individual  resident  is  more  properly  considered  as  the 
spending  unit.  The  expenditures  of  these  institutional 
residents  have  been  discussed  in  section  4.  part  II,  of 
the  text. 

Nature  of  the  Problem 

Although  special  samples  of  single  individuals  were 
taken  in  several  cities,  the  Study  of  Consiuner  Purchases 
did  not  provide  a  large  representative  body  of  expendi- 
ture data  for  this  group  similar  to  that  for  families. 
Expenditure  data  for  single  individuals  from  other 
studies  were  also  scanty  and  the  method  of  combining 
the  available  sample  material  was  necessarily  somewhat 
arbitrary.  Differences  in  defuiition  among  the  several 
sample  studies,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  period 
covered,  introduced  complications  not  encountered  with 
the  basic  data  for  families.  The  patterns  of  spending 
of  single  men  and  women,  therefore,  are  considerably 
less  reliable  than  are  the  family  patterns,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  rough  approximations  of  the  way  indi- 
viduals at  difl'erent  income  levels  use  their  incomes. 

The  sparseness  and  heterogeneity  of  the  expenditin-e 
data  for  single  individuals  made  it  impossible  to  prepare 
separate  average  patterns  of  spending  for  the  various 
types  of  single  individuals — e.  g.,  one-pei-son  families, 
residents  in  hotels,  servants,  etc.  Neither  was  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  expenditure  patterns  for  single  men 
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and  women  of  different  color  groups  or  for  single  indi- 
viduals living  in  different  types  of  community  and  geo- 
graphic regions,  as  was  done  for  families.  The  avail- 
able data  permitted  the  construction  of  only  two  basic 
expenditure  patterns — one  for  single  men  and  the  other 
for  single  women.  In  obtaining  the  aggregate  disburse- 
ments of  the  ten  million  single  individuals  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  average  patterns  for  all  single  men  and  women 
combhied,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  these  two 
basic  expenditure  patterns  were  reasonably  repre- 
sentative of  all  single  men  and  of  all  single  women, 
respectively. 

The  present  section  includes  a  description  of  the 
difl'erent  sets  of  sample  data  that  were  used  in  con- 
structing the  two  basic  expenditure  patterns.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  combination  of  the 
sample  data  for  various  groups,  and  of  the  smoothing 
procetlure  that  was  used  in  order  to  eliminate  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  average  patterns  resulting  from  inadequate 
sample  data.  The  derivation  of  estimates  of  aggregate 
disbm-sements  made  by  single  individuals  in  1935-36 
is  discussed  in  section  5  of  the  appendix. 

The  Sample  Data  Used 

The  expenditure  patterns  for  single  individuals  pre- 
sented in  this  report  were  based  on  data  from  the 
following  four  studies: 

1.  The  Study  of  Consmner  Purchases  in  Chicago, 
111.,  and  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  1935-36. 

2.  The  Study  of  Money  Disbursements  of  Wage 
Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical  Workers  in 
Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Rehef  Board,  for  1934-35. 

3.  The  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Living  of  Federal 
Employees  in  Washington,  D.  C,  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of  Home 
Economics,  for  1932-33. 

4.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Busi- 
ness Girls'  Budget  Project,  including  expenditure  data 
from  120  cities,  for  1931. 
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The  Sfudy  of  Consumer  Purchases 

Sani])le  data  on  the  coiisuiuption  expenditures  of 
single  individuals  were  taken  in  two  of  the  cities  in- 
cluded in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases — Chicago, 
111.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  These  samples  of  single 
individuals  covered  the  same  period,  income  levels, 
and  categories  of  dishursement  as  the  family  data 
collected  in  that  study. 

From  the  sample  taken  in  Chicago,  190  schedules  for 
single  men  and  152  schedules  for  single  women  were  used 
in  the  present  estimates;  from  the  Portland  sample,  40 
schedules  for  men  and  63  for  women  were  used.  A 
relatively  large  number  of  the  Chicago  schedules  repre- 
sented single  individuals  living  in  hotels.  Approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  Portland  schedules,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  taken  from  single  individuals  who 
were  keeping  house,  with  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  schedules  representing  home  owners.  The  data 
for  the  two  cities  included  information  from  52  single 
men  and  35  single  women  in  the  wage-earning  group, 
from  51  men  and  62  women  in  the  clerical  group,  and 
from  127  men  and  118  women  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional groups.  All  of  the  cases  sampled  were  native- 
white  nonrelief  single  individuals. 

The  expenditure  data  for  single  individuals  were 
tabulated  in  the  same  16  categories  of  disbursement 
used  for  the  family  data — savings,  gifts  and  direct 
personal  taxes,  and  14  categories  of  current  consump- 
tion, with  a  further  subdivision  of  the  housing  category 
into  money  expense  and  imputed  value.'  The  sample 
data  were  grouped  into  twenty  income  levels  up  to  and 
including  the  income  class  $20,000  and  over.^  In  the 
case  of  single  men,  however,  no  data  were  available  for 
the  lowest  income  level — imder  $250 — and  for  single 
women  none  were  available  for  the  two  classes  below 
$500. 

The  categories  of  disbursement  used  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases  determined  the  classification  of 
the  sample  data  from  the  other  three  sources,  since  it 
W'as  desirable  that  the  spending  patterns  for  single  indi- 
viduals be  comparable  to  those  for  families,  with  which 
they  were  later  combined.  This  meant  that  the  classes 
of  goods  and  services  for  which  expenditure  data  were 
reported  in  the  other  studies  were  reclassified,  where 
necessary,  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
definitions  of  the  different  categories  of  disbursement 
used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  The  20  in- 
come classes  used  in  that  Study  also  served  as  guides  in 
grouping  the  sample  data  from  the  other  studies. 

I  .\verapes  for  gifts  and  direct  personal  taxe-*;  as  sei)arate  eategories  were  not 
obtained  for  single  individuals,  although  aggregate  distmrsenients  for  each  of  these 
categories  were  estimated.    See  p.  151. 

'  For  the  income  range  at  each  level,  see  p.  121. 


The  Study  of  Money  Disbursements  of  Wage 
Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical  Workers 

The  study  of  average  disbursements  in  Philadelphia 
for  1934-35  defined  the  group  of  single  indi\'iduals  from 
whom  schedules  were  collected  to  include  aU  persons 
not  living  in  groups  and  not  poofing  incomes  with  mem- 
bers of  groups.  All  of  the  single  individual  schedules 
usetl  from  this  Study  represented  persons  in  the  wage- 
earning  and  clerical  occupational  groups  with  mcomes 
between  $250  and  $1,500.  Of  the  179  schedules  used, 
81  were  for  single  men  and  98  for  single  women.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  them  were  collected  from  white 
persons  and  one-half  from  Negroes. 

The  categories  of  disbursement  used  in  the  Phila- 
delplua  study  were  in  close  conformity  with  the  defini- 
tions used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases,  with 
certain  minor  exceptions  where  items  with  the  same 
name  were  defined  slightly  differently  in  the  two  studies. 
It  was  relatively  simple,  therefore,  to  regroup  the  items 
for  which  expenditures  were  reported  so  that  they  con- 
formed almost  exactly  with  the  categories  used  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

For  example,  it  was  found,  in  some  cases  where  a 
lump  sum  had  been  paid  for  board  and  lodging,  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  food  expenditure  was  included 
m  expenditures  for  housing.  Supplementary  tabula- 
tions furnished  by  the  Bureau-  of  Labor  Statistics  made 
it  possible  to  correct  for  this  discrepancy  by  subtractmg 
an  estunated  amount  from  housing  and  adding  it  to  the 
food  category. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  differences  in  definition 
were  such  as  to  make  corrections  impossible.  The 
categoiy  of  household  operation,  for  example,  was  de- 
fined in  the  Philadelphia  study  to  include  certain 
items — interest  on  debts,  safe  deposit  box  expenses, 
legal  or  funeral  expenses,  and  loss  other  than  business 
loss — which  were  mcluded  under  "other  items"  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  However,  data  ob- 
tained in  the  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Li^•ing  of  Federal 
Employees  in  Washington,  D.  C,  indicated  that  the 
magnitudes  of  such  items  were  probably  so  small  that 
the  result  of  this  dift'erence  in  definition  was  negligible. 

A  second  difficulty  in  classification  arose  in  the  case  of 
vocational  expense,  which  was  listed  as  an  expenditure 
item  in  the  Philadelphia  study.  Such  vocational 
expense — i.  e.,  union  dues,  professional  association  dues, 
and  outlays  for  technical  hterature— were  not  included 
in  expenditures  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  data,  but 
were  deducted  as  a  business  expense  in  calculating  net 
income.  No  attempt  was  made  to  subtract  this  item 
from  total  expenditures  reported  in  the  Phihidcl()liia 
sample,  since  such  a  procedure  would  have  mvolvod 
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regrouping  the  sample  cases  by  income  level.  It 
seemed  satisfactoiy  to  include  vocational  expense  in 
educational  expenditures,  even  though  this  procedure 
differed  from  that  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases. 

The  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Living   of 
Federal  Employees  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  sample  expenditure  data  for  single  individuals  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1932-33  were  collected  as  part 
of  a  larger  study  to  investigate  the  cost  of  livmg  ui  this 
city  in  relation  to  Federal  salaries.  The  sample  data 
from  this  study  used  in  constructing  the  present  esti- 
mates covered  a  selected  group  of  individuals  who  were 
livmg  alone  and  eating  in  boarding  houses  or  restau- 
rants. The  scheduling  was  concentrated  on  individuals 
with  incomes  between  $1,.500  and  -$2,000,  although 
some  rfien  and  women  with  shghtly  lower  or  higher 
incomes  were  included. 

Expenditure  data  for  116  individuals  were  used — 47 
single  men  and  69  single  women.  The  sample  was  pre- 
dominately one  of  white  shigle  individuals,  with  a  vei-y 
few  schedules  collected  from  Negroes.  Most  of  the 
schedules  were  for  men  and  women  in  the  clerical 
group,  with  only  seven  single  men  and  no  single  women 
representing  the  wage-eaniing  gi'oup. 

The  classification  of  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
schedules  in  the  Federal  Employees  study  varied  more 
from  that  used  in  the  Study  of  Consiuner  Purchases 
than  did  the  classification  used  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
Wage  Earner  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
groupings  of  items  in  the  schedule  were,  in  general, 
similar  to  those  in  the  Consumer  Purchases  schedule, 
and  major  differences  in  definitions  were  cared  for  by 
rearranging  the  items  included  withhi  the  several 
categories.^ 

The  expenditure  data  obtained  from  the  study  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  applied  to  1932-33,  a  period  ap- 
proximately three  years  earlier  than  that  covered  by 
the  Study  of  Consmner  Purchases.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  con-ect  the  average  expenditure  estimates 
for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  wliich  had  taken  place 
during  that  period.  Indexes  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  by 
Federal  employees  in  Washington,  D.  C,  were  used  for 
this  purpose.^     These  mdexes  indicated  that  between 

-  The  definition  of  household  operation  used  in  the  study  for  Washington.  T>.  C, 
differed  from  tlie  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Phila- 
delphia study  definition  (see  above,  p.  143).  The  detailed  items  on  the  individual 
.schedules  were  examined  carefully,  however,  and  no  entries  whatsoever  were  found 
for  the  several  items  that  had  been  classified  differently  in  the  various  studies — in- 
terest on  debts,  safe  deposit  box  expenses,  legal  and  funeral  expenses,  and  loss  other 
than  business  loss.  The  same  problem  as  to  vocational  expense  arose  in  the  Wash- 
ington, B.  C.  Study  as  in  the  Philadelphia  study  (see  above,  p  143k  These  expenses 
were  again  included  in  expenditures  for  education,  although  the  Study  of  Consutner 
Purchases  excluded  them  from  income. 

*  See"Costof  Living  of  Federal  Employees  Living  in  Washington.  D.  C."  Monthtp 
LabOT  fceiiev.  March  1937.  pp-  794-796. 


March  1933  and  January-  1936  significant  changes  in 
the  indexes  of  cost  of  goods  piu'chased  had  occurred  for 
only  four  categories — clothmg  and  fumisliings,  for 
which  the  indexes  rose  substantially,  and  housing  and 
personal  care,  for  which  the  indexes  fell,*  Corrections 
in  the  estimated  average  expenditure  at  each  income 
level  were,  therefore,  made  for  only  these  four  categories. 

The   Young  Women's    Christian  Association 
Business  Girls'  Budget  Project 

The  expenditure  data  from  the  study  made  by  the 
Young  Women's  Cluistian  Association  were  obtained 
from  smgle  women  who  volunteered  to  keep  records  of 
their  disbursements  over  a  three-months'  period.  All 
of  the  origuial  budgets,  as  well  as  further  detailed 
information  obtained  through  supplementary  question- 
naires, were  made  available  by  the  Association  for  use 
in  constructing  the  present  estimates.*  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  to  examine  carefully  each  of  the  budget 
schedules  and  to  select  for  use  in  the  present  report 
only  those  which  conformed  fairly  closely  to  the  defini- 
tions used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  From 
a  total  of  over  300  schedules  thus  examined,  125  were 
accepted  as  comparable.  All  of  the  125  schedules 
represented  women  in  the  clerical  group  with  incomes 
ranging  from  .$500  to  .$2,250,  They  included  cases 
from  large  and  middle-sized  cities  in  each  of  the  five 
geographic  regions,  and  for  small  cities  in  all  regions 
except  New  England  and  the  Pacific,^ 

The  exclusion  of  schedules  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
several  criteria.  Since  the  women  from  whom  ex- 
penditure data  were  collected  were  not  required  to 
meet  any  definite  qualifications  as  "single  individuals," 
many  of  the  schedules  were  discarded  on  the  grounds 
that  they  represented  persons  who  were  members  of 
"economic  families,"  as  defined  in  the  present  study. 
Other  schedules  were  elimuiated  because  the  informa- 
tion furnished  was  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit 
regrouping  the  data  into  categories  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Study  of  Consimier  Purchases.  In  addi- 
tion, those  schedules  were  discarded  wliich  indicated  a 
discrepancy  larger  than  5  percent  between  the  estimates 
of  total  disbursements  and  of  total  income. 

The  classification  of  expenditures  used  in  the  budgets 
showed  no  more  than  general  similaritv  to  the  categories 


s  In  adjusting  for  changes  in  costs  over  the  period,  no  correction  was  made  for 
the  effect  of  changes  in  relative  prices  on  the  quantit  y  of  various  types  of  goods  pur- 
chased. The  assimtption  was  arbitrarily  made  that  a  decrease  in  costs  of  goods 
within  a  given  category  resulted  in  a  proportionate  decrease  in  expenditures  for  that 
category  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  savings.  Increases  in  costs  were  assumed 
to  act  in  the  opposite  direction. 

^  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Miss  Elsie  D.  Harper,  secretary.  Economics 
Laboratory  Division,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  for  her  cooperation  in 
making  available  the  original  data  from  the  survey. 

'  .K  few  schedules  for  women  living  in  metropolises  were  eliminated  on  the  grounds 
that  this  t>T)e  of  community  was  already  well  represented  by  the  data  collected  in 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  in  other  studies  discussed  above. 
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of  disbursement  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases, and  it  was  therefore  neccssaiy  to  regrt)up  many 
of  the  items.  One  difficult  problem  of  reclassification 
arose  in  the  case  of  "board,  room,  and  lunches"  which 
represented  the  categories  of  "food"  and  "housing."  In 
some  of  the  schedules,  further  detailed  information 
made  it  possible  to  allocate  the  proper  amounts  to  each 
of  the  categories.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  was  neces- 
s;irv  to  rely  on  sample  data  from  the  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases  for  single  women  m  Chicago,  which 
indicated  the  relative  amounts  spent  for  food  and  hous- 
ing. From  these  chita  the  proportionate  expenditures 
for  the  two  categories  were  obtained  at  each  income 
level  and  applied  to  determine  the  portions  of  the 
"board,  room,  and  hmches"  item  to  be  considered  as 
food  and  as  housing  expenditure. 

Certain  of  the  classifications  appeared  to  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  categories  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases — e.  g.,  clothing,  personal  care,  medical  care, 
other  transportation,  and  gifts.  Problems  arose,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  items  "recreation  and  clubs"  and 
"education,"  which  were  allocated  to  four  categories — 
recreation,  tobacco,  education,  and  readmg — on  the 
basis  of  the  proportions  shown  in  the  sample  data  for 
Chicago.  Expenditures  listed  in  the  budgets  as  "emer- 
gency" were  classified  as  houseliold  operation,  smce 
they  usually  represented  contributions  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  home.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  mstances 
tliey  might  more  properly  have  been  added  to  the 
amoimts  listed  as  gifts.  An  estimated  figure  for  sav- 
ings was  derived  for  each  schedide  by  adding  the  budget 
entries  for  "savings  account  and  investment"  and  "loans 
repaid,"  and  subtracting  "loans  received"  and  "trans- 
fers from  savings." 

Unlike  the  other  studies  used  in  the  present  report, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  budgets  covered  a  3-month  rather  than 
a  12-month  period.  Once  the  items  had  been  re- 
grouped to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  defi- 
nitions of  categories  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases,  all  of  the  average  expenditure  figures  were 
muhiplied  by  four  to  obtain  estimates  for  a  12-month 
period.  The  schedules  had  pre%'iously  been  classified 
into  income  ranges  such  that  the  midtiplication  by  four 
would  bring  them  into  the  usual  $250  and  $500  income 
intervals. 

Because  of  the  wide  geographic  distribution  of  the 
schedules  in  this  study,  it  was  not  deemed  feasible  to 
correct  the  data  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  was 
done  for  the  data  from  the  Federal  Employees  study  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Since  the  Business  Girls'  Budget 
Project  referred  to  the  year  1931.  a  certain  bias  may 
have  been  introduced  by  the  failure  to  make  such  an 
adjustment. 


Combining  the  Sample  Data 
From  the  Various  Studies 

The  sample  expenditure  data  obtained  from  the  four 
studies  were  pooled,  by  sex,  at  each  income  level  to 
obtain  the  average  patterns  of  spending  of  single  men 
and  of  single  women.  The  pooling  was  done,  of  course, 
only  after  the  data  had  been  regrouped  or  othersdse 
adjusted,  as  described  in  the  preceding  paragi'a])lis. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  available  popidation  weights 
precluded  the  more  desirable  procedure  used  for  fami- 
lies— that  is,  to  construct  average  patterns  of  spending 
at  each  income  level  for  numerous  component  groups 
of  single  individuals,  and  to  combine  these  patterns  by 
weighting  them  in  accordance  with  the  relative  fre- 
quencies of  each  group  in  the  population.  Only  two 
frequency  distributions  by  income  level  were  available 
for  single  individuals  in  1935-36 — one  for  all  single  men, 
and  the  other  for  all  single  women — so  that  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  as  to  the  proportions  of  single 
persons  at  a  given  income  level  in  the  various  occupa- 
tional, color-nativity,  type  of  community,  or  i-egional 
groupings.* 

The  smallness  of  the  sample  for  single  individuals 
also  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  to  avoid  further  sub- 
classifications  than  were  essential.  Implicit  in  the 
pooling  procedure,  however,  were  several  assumptions 
of  somewhat  questionable  validity.  In  the  case  of 
single  persons  with  different  types  of  living  arrange- 
ment or  in  dilTerent  occupational  groupings,  the  pooling 
of  the  sample  data  implied  one  of  two  things — either 
that  these  different  groups  were  represented  in  the 
sample  data  in  their  proper  proportions,  or  that  the 
expenditure  patterns  of  the  various  groups  at  any  one 
income  level  were  very  similar.  The  same  types  of  as- 
sumption were  also  involved,  of  course,  in  pooling  the 
data  for  single  persons  living  in  different  geographic 
regions  and  types  of  community,  or  belonging  to  differ- 
ent color  groups. 

Tests  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Chicago  sample  data 
indicated  that  the  expenditure  patterns  for  residents 
in  hotels  did  not  differ  as  markedly  from  those  for 
other  types  of  single  persons  as  had  been  expected. 
Pre^nous  tests  for  families  had  already  indicated  that 
the  patterns  of  spending  of  the  different  occupational 
groups  did  not  differ  radically.'  A  compai'ison  of  the 
expenditure  patterns  obtained  by  two  different  methods: 
(1)  by  pooling  the  Chicago  sample  data  for  single  persons 
in  all  occupational  groups,  and  (2)  by  weighting  these 
data  for  the  wage-earning  and  for  all  other  occupational 

*  Frequency  distributions  by  income  level  were  available  for  relief  men  and  wnmen 
separately  from  nonrelief  men  and  women,  but  no  furth<'r  subdivi.sions  were  pos.<ibIe. 
Seo  Consumfr  Jncoma  in  the  I'ltited  States,  pp.  67-70. 

'  Except  that  the  patterns  for  the  waKe-earning  group  differed  from  thoj*  tor  the 
other  occupational  groups.    See  above,  p.  123. 
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groups,'"  indicated  that  the  results  did  not  differ  ap- 
preciably. 

Such  tests,  however,  are  far  from  conclusive,  and 
some  error  was  doubtless  introduced  into  the  final 
estimates  because  of  the  faulty  weighting  of  the  com- 
ponent groups  of  single  individuals  residting  from  the 
pooling  of  the  sample  data.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  all  of  the  865  cases  for  which  sample  expendi- 
ture data  were  used  were  from  urban  areas,  and  that 
most  of  them  were  from  metropolises  and  large  cities — 
i.  e.,  all  the  sample  cases  in  the  first  three  studies  dis- 
cussed above  and  almost  half  of  the  sample  in  the 
fourth  study.  However,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  single  individuals  in  1935-36  lived  in  ur- 
ban areas,  and  41  percent  in  metropolises  and  large  cities. 

The  total  number  of  sample  cases  upon  which  the 
expenditure  patterns  for  single  men  and  single  women 
were  based  are  presented  by  income  level  in  table  iB." 
According  to  occupational  grouping,  the  865  sample 
cases  were  distributed  as  follows:  127  men  and  118 
women  in  the  business  and  professional  group,  91  men 
and  256  women  in  the  clerical  group,  and  140  men  and 
133  women  in  the  wage-earning  group. 

Smoothing  the  Average 
Expenditure  Patterns 

Because  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  sample  data  and 
the  relatively  small  number  of  cases  upon  which  the 
average  expenditure  patterns  were  based,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  patterns  of  spending  for  smgle  men 
and  women  should  show  numerous  irregularities.  It 
was  found  desirable  to  smooth  these  estimated  average 
expenditures  in  order  to  eliminate  the  irregularities, 
from  one  income  level  to  another,  and  to  present  the 
smoothed  rather  than  the  raw  averages  as  more  nearly 
approximate  to  the  1935-36  situation. 

The  smoothing  procedure,  carried  through  separately 
for  single  men  and  single  women,  involved  the  use  of 
regression  equations  fitted  to  the  average  expenditure 
figures  for  each  category  of  disbursement.  The  equa- 
tion that  was  used  was  the  same  as  that  employed  for 
extrapolation  purposes  in  the  case  of  family  expendi- 
tures— y  =  a-{-bx-\-c  -)Jx,  where  y  equals  the  disburse- 
ment for  any  particular  category  and  r  equals  the 
income.'-  Average  expenditures  at  each  income  level 
were  computed  from  this  equation  by  giving  .r  the  value 
of  the  average  income  of  single  men  and  of  single  women 
at  that  level,  as  previously  determined  in  the  companion 
report.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States.^'^ 

'"  The  weights  used  were  the  number  of  cases  in  each  of  these  two  occupational 
groups  in  the  random  income  sample  for  single  persons  taken  in  Chicago  in  the 
Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

'■'  See  above,  p.  122. 

'*  For  further  discussion  of  this  form  of  curve,  see  p.  133. 

i>  See  that  report,  p.  88. 


Incomes  Under  $500 

Patterns  based  on  the  values  computed  from  the  equa- 
tion were  not  satisfactory  for  the  lowest  income  level 
for  single  women  and  for  the  two  lowest  income  levels 
for  single  men,  since  negative  values  appeared  for  a 
number  of  the  categories  of  disbursement.  The  average 
disbursements  made  by  single  women  with  incomes 
below  $250  were  estimated  by  multiplying  the  average 
expenditure  for  each  category  in  the  class  $250  to  $500 
.«250 
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with  $250  representing  the  lowest  limit  of  the 


higher  class,  and  $384  the  average  income  witliin  that 
class.  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  curve  for  each 
category  was  extenrled  as  a  straight  line  from  the  aver- 
age income  of  the  class  $250-$500  to  the  origin,  and  the 
expenditure  at  the  $250  point  computed  and  used  as 
the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  income  class  under 
$250.'^ 

The  average  disbursements  for  single  men  in  the  in- 
come class  $250-$5n0  were  estimated,  in  similar  manner, 
by  multiplying  the  average  for  each  category  in  the 

class  $500-750  by  »„^„-     The    average    disbursements 

for  the  lowest  class,  under  $250,  were  derived  similarly. 
That  is,  the  curve  for  each  category  was  extended  as  a 
straight  line  from  the  average  income  of  the  class 
$500-$750  to  the  origin,  and  the  expenditure  at  the 
points  $500  and  $250  computed  from  the  curve.  These 
averages  were  used  as  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  income  levels  $250-$500  and  under  $250,  respec- 
tively.'^ 

High  Income  Levels 

For  several  of  the  categories  of  disbursement  maxi- 
mum points  on  the  curves  were  foimd  to  occur  within 
the  observed  range  of  incomes.  Since  it  seemed  highly 
improbable  that  average  expenditures  for  such  cate- 
gories decreased  as  the  size  of  income  increased,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  adjiist  the  estimates  at  each  income  level 
above  the  point  where  a  maximum  occurred.  There- 
fore, above  the  level  at  which  a  maximum  was  indicated, 
the  figure  for  maximum  average  expenditure  for  the 
category,  as  determined  from  the  curve,  was  substituted 
for  the  figure  derived  for  each  income  level  up  through 
$20,000-$25,000.  The  difTerence  between  the  sum  of 
the  substituted  values  and  the  sum  of  the  lower  amounts 
derived  from  the  regression  curves  was  distributed  J 
among  those  categories  for  which  no  substitution  had  ■ 
been  made,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  magnitaides. 

The  methods  tised  in  obtaining  the  average  expendi- 
ture patterns  of  single  men  and  single  women  at  the 
income  class  $20,000  and  over  were  similar  to  those  used 

1*  For  a  few  categories,  however,  zeros  were  substituted  where  the  estimated  values 
were  negative. 
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in  deriving  the  fiiniily  patterns  for  this  income  class. '^ 
Fii-st,  estimates  of  average  savings  for  each  sex  in  each 
of  nine  income  classes  above  $20,000  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  regression  curve  for  savings.  Tliese  aver- 
ages were  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  single  men 
or  women  in  these  income  classes  in  1935-36,'^  and  the 
resulting  aggregates  were  summed  to  obtain  aggregate 
savings  for  the  class  $20,000  and  over.  Average  savings 
in  this  class  were  then  derived  by  di%ading  the  aggre- 
gate figure  bj'  the  total  number  of  single  men  or  women 
with  incomes  of  $20,000  or  more.  Estimates  of  mini- 
nnmi  and  maximum  savings  were  made  in  the  same  way 
as  for  families. 

Second,  the  average  disbiusements  for  gifts  and  per- 
sonal taxes  for  the  class  $20,000  and  over  were  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  disbursement  figiires  de- 
rived from  the  regression  curve  for  gifts  and  personal 
taxes  for  the  nine  income  classes  above  $20,000.  These 
estimated  values  were  then  "stepped  up"  in  accordance 
with  data  on  eftcctive  tax  rates,  as  were  the  family  esti- 
mates for  this  category.'"  The  adjusted  averages  were 
then  weighted  by  the  proportions  of  single  men  and 
women  at  each  income  level  to  obtain  average  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  for  the  class  $20,000  and  over. 

Third,  average  expenditures  for  each  of  the  categories 
of  current  consumption  at  this  highest  income  class 
were  also  estimated  by  methods  similar  to  those  used 
for  families.  Instead  of  deriving  average  expenditures 
for  each  of  the  nine  income  classes  above  $20,000  on  the 
basis  of  the  regression  curves,  as  was  done  for  savings 
and  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  a  more  approximate 
method  was  used  for  the  single  wide  income  class, 
$20,000  and  over.  The  average  expenditure  made  by 
single  men  or  women  in  this  income  class  for  each  cate- 
gory of  current  consumption  was  determined  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  and  minimum  values  estimated  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  described  above  for  families.'* 

Patterns  For  All  Single  Individuals 

The  average  expemiitiue  ])at terns  for  smgle  men  and 
for  single  women,  derived  by  the  methods  described 
above,  are  presented  in  tables  13A-18A  in  Appendix  A. 
As  these  tables  indicate,  the  patterns  for  single  persons 
included  the  same  main  categories  of  disbursement  that 
were  used  tor  families.  An  exception  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  two  subcategories  of  housing  expendi- 
tures, money  expense  and  imputed  value,  which  have 
not  been  included  in  the  tabular  material  for  single  indi- 
viduals."   Since  average  values  for  these  subcategories 

"  For  description  of  the  niethnd.s  used  for  fnniilie^.  see  pp.  136-141. 

'•  For  description  of  popnlntii-n  weight.'^,  see  p.  Uo. 

I'  See  pp.  137-138 

"Seep.  137. 

'» The  two  subcategories  under  food  expenditures,  money  e.\pense  nnd  imputed 
value,  are  not  included  in  the  tables  [iresented.  Since  the  sample  data  were  entirely 
urban,  they  did  not  pnivfde  me  information  needed  for  making  Ihis  subdi^ision. 


were  not  available  from  three  of  the  four  studies  listed 
above,-*  tlie  estimates  lor  the  various  income  levels 
were  not  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  warrant 
presentiitioii. 

It  will  iilso  be  noteii  from  the  tables  that  the  average 
expenditure  patterns  lor  single  individuals  do  not 
include  sejjarate  estimates  for  direct  personal  taxes 
and  for  gifts  of  various  types  such  as  were  presented 
in  the  family  patterns.  Again,  the  sample  data  for 
single  persons  did  not  permit  of  a  sufficiently  reliable 
brcakilown  of  the  "gifts  tind  personal  taxes"  categorA'to 
justify  presentation  of  separate  averages  for  taxes  and 
for  gifts  at  each  income  level. 

Average  expenditure  data  for  single  men  and  single 
women  were  derived  separately  for  eacli  of  20  income 
levels.-'  However,  the  average  expenditure  patterns 
presented  in  the  tables  for  single  men  and  single  women 
show  the  data  for  incomes  up  to  $5,000  combined  into 
11  income  classes  comparable  to  those  used  for  families. 
Expeiuliture  data  for  tlie  several  income  levels  above 
$5,000  are  included  in  the  tables  for  all  single  individ- 
uals— tables  3  and  4  in  the  text,  supplemented  by  tables 
llA  and  12A  in  Appendix  A.  This  average  pattern  for 
all  single  individuals  was  derived  by  weighting  the 
patterns  for  single  men  and  single  women  according 
to  the  frequencies  of  the  two  groups  at  each  income 
level  in  1935-36. 

These  population  weights  were-  obtained,  like  those 
for  families,  from  the  companion  report  on  consumei 
incomes."  The  two  fre(|uency  distributions  presented 
in  that  report  includetl.  respectively,  single  men  and 
single  women  living  in  all  regions  and  types  of  com- 
munity, and  belonging  to  all  color-nativity  and  occu- 
pational groups.  Because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  data 
for  relief  uidividuals.  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
assumption  here,  as  was  done  for  families,  that  single 
individuals  who  had  received  relief  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  spending  as  did  nonrelief  single  men  and 
women  at  the  same  income  level. 

In  the  case  of  shigle  individuals,  no  final  adjustments 
were  necessary  to  reconcile  the  estimated  average 
patterns  and  aggregate  disbursement  figures  with  the 
estimates  of  average  and  aggregate  incomes  of  single 
indiviiluals  presented  in  Cmisvnier  Jiicowes  in  tht 
United  States.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  such 
agreement  was  achieved  in  the  smoothing  procedure 
adopted  for  the  single  individual  ])atterns.  Average 
expenditure  figures  corresponding  to  the  average  income 
figures  shown  in  the  income  report  were  calculated 
directly  from  the  regression  curve  fitted  for  each 
category  of  disbursement. 


•■»  .\vailahie  only  from  the  data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purrhases. 

»'  For  the  income  ranee  at  each  level,  sei-  p.  121. 

"  See  Consumer  htcomta  in  the  I'niied  States,  table  23B,  p.  100. 


SECTION  5.  AGGREGATE  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  FAMILIES  AND 

SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS 


The  present  section  includes  a  description  of  tiie 
methods  of  demnng  the  estimates  of  aggregate  con- 
sumer disbiu-sements  presented  in  part  II  of  the  text. 
The  aggregate  disbursement  figures  for  families  and 
single  individuals  were  derived  independently  and  are 
discussed  separately.  The  adjustment  required  to 
correct  for  the  disparit_y  between  the  estimate  of  aggre- 
gate family  disbursements  and  that  for  total  family 
income  presented  in  the  companion  report  on  consumer 
incomes  is  described  in  detail.  The  procedures  used 
in  estimating  disbursements  of  the  deciles,  quarters, 
and  thirds  of  the  Nation  are  also  outlined. 

Assregate  Disbursements  of  Families 

Aggregate  disbursements  of  families  were  obtained  in 
the  course  of  the  weighting  procedures  for  families 
described  in  section  3  of  this  appendix.  As  has  been 
explained  in  that  section,  99  expenditure  patterns,  by 
income  level,  were  prepared  for  component  groups  of 
families  and  weighted  by  the  appropriate  nonrelief 
groups  in  the  1935-36  population.'  By  this  procedure 
aggregate  disbursements  for  the  several  categories  were 
derived  for  the  various  nonrelief  population  groups  at 
each  income  level.  These  disbursements  were  next 
summed  for  all  groups  of  families  and  then  for  all  income 
levels  combined. 

SimOar  methods  were  used  for  the  relief  group,  for 
which  10  sets  of  patterns  were  prepared  and  10  fre- 
quency distributions  used  as  weights.  The  aggregate 
disbursements  for  the  relief  and  nonrelief  groups  in  each 
geographic  region  were  then  summed,  and  the  residting 
aggi-egates  added  together  to  obtain  the  national  totals 
at  each  income  level  and  for  all  mconie  levels  combined. 

Estimates  of  aggregate  family  disbursements  are 
presented  in  tables  24A-27A.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  figures  on  percentages  of  mcome  and  of  total  ex- 
penditures allocated  to  the  several  categories  at  each 
income  level  (tables  1,  6A,  7A,  and  lOA)  apply  to  the 
estimates  of  both  aggregate  and  average  disbursements, 
with  only  minor  differences  due  to  rounding. 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  patterns  and  weights,  see  table  2B,  pp.  125-126. 
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Adjustment  in  Estimates  oF  Aggregate 
Family  Disbursements 

The  total  outlay  of  each  family  sampled  in  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purchases  was  defined  to  include  expendi- 
tures for  all  categories  of  current  consumption  as  well 
as  outlays  for  gifts  and  direct  personal  taxes,  and  for 
savings,  whether  positive  or  negative.  The  family 
outlays  shoidd  therefore  total  exactly  to  the  family's 
income.  From  this  it  naturally  follows  that  aggregate 
outlays  of  all  families  in  the  Nation  must  be  equal  to 
aggregate  family  income. 

The  aggregate  outlay  of  the  29,400,300  families  in  the 
United  States  in  1935-36,  estimated  by  the  methods 
described  above,  totalled  $48,165  million.  Aggregate 
family  income  in  this  year  was  estimated  m  the  com- 
panion report.  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  Vnited  States, 
to  have  been  $47,679  million.  The  difference  of  $486 
million  in  the  estimates  of  total  family  income  and  total 
outlay  amounted  to  only  1  percent  of  total  family  in- 
come. In  view  of  the  scope  of  the  estimates,  and  the 
numerous  possible  sources  of  difference,  the  discrepancy 
is  surprisingly  small,  and  should  instill  considerable 
confidence  in  the  findings  of  both  studies. 

Differences  in  the  income  and  outlay  figures  were  not 
confined  to  anj-  particular  component  group  of  families, 
nor  were  they  concentrated  within  any  particular  range 
of  incomes.  A  comparison  of  total  disbursements  and 
total  income  for  the  various  qualitative  groups  of  fami- 
lies and  for  the  several  income  levels  indicated  a  fairly 
regular  distribution  of  the  disparity,  except  in  a  few 
instances  noted  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  piimary  reason  for  this  disparity  is  found  in 
differences  in  the  coverage  of  the  sample  data  used  in 
the  income  and  in  the  expenditure  studies.  A  portion 
of  the  discrepancy,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  methodology  in  the  two  reports.  Both 
types  of  differences  are  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Differences  in  Sample  Data  Used  in 
Income  and  in  Expenditure  Studies 

The  major  differences  in  the  estimates  of  average 
incomes  and  average  disbursements  of  various  groups 
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of  families  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the 
number  and  coverage  of  schedules  included  in  the  in- 
come and  in  the  expenditure  samples  in  the  Study  of 
Consumer  Purchases.  In  addition,  small  discrepan- 
cies were  allowed  in  the  reports  on  income  and  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  same  family,  as  well  as  minor 
differences  in  the  data  for  specific  items  of  expense  and 
income. 

Differences  in  Sample  Coverage. — As  used  in  this 
report,  average  total  disl)ursements  at  any  income 
level  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  average  expenditures 
for  all  of  the  various  categories  of  disbursement.  As 
has  already  been  indicated,  these  averages  for  all  fami- 
lies in  the  Nation  were  built  up  by  weighting  data  on 
average  expenditures  at  each  income  level  as  obtained 
from  the  "controlled"  sample  in  the  Study  of  Consumer 
Purchases.-  The  figure  for  average  income  at  each 
income  level  was,  on  the  other  hand,  that  derived  in 
the  income  study  from  the  "random"  sample  data 
collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases. 

As  was  explained  in  an  earlier  section,  the  "con- 
trolled" expenditure  sample  was  selected  from  the 
"random"  income  sample  on  the  basis  of  certain  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  other  controls  designed  to 
limit  the  types  of  families  and  the  number  of  families 
of  each  type  interviewed.^ 

The  controls  operated  to  reduce  the  number  of  ex- 
penditure schedules  taken  from  native-white,  husband- 
wife  families  (and  from  Negro  families  in  Southern  and 
certain  North  Central  commimities)  far  below  the  num- 
ber of  such  schedules  in  the  random  sample.  In  addi- 
tion, no  attempt  was  made  to  include  expenditure 
schedules  for  relief  famihes  or  for  families  of  other  color- 
nativity  anil  family-composition  groups  that  had  been 
included  in  the  special  income  samples  for  ineligible 
families.^  Tliis  was  true  of  native-white  "broken"  and 
foreign-born  white  families  in  all  of  the  communities 
in  which  income  samples  of  these  "ineligible"  groups 
had  been  taken,  and  of  Negro  families  in  all  communities 
except  those  in  the  South,  and  North  Central  large 
cities. 

Furthermore,  sample  expenditure  data  for  families 
living  in  small  cities,  ami  for  white  families  in  New  York 
City  were  not  utilized  in  construcling  the  present  esti- 
mates of  family  expenditures,  although  such  data  were 
collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases.  Sample 
data  from  these  communities  were  utilized,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  deriving  the  estimates  of  income. 

All   of   the   above   factors   operated    to   reduce   the 

*  For  description  of  the  sampling  procedures  used  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases, see  pp  104-107.  .ind  also  article  by  .'^choenhery.  Erikrt  II.  and  Parten.  Mil- 
dren,  "Methods  and  Problems  of  Samplini;  Presented  by  the  I'rban  Study  of  Con- 
sumer Purchases,"  JoutTUtl  of  American  StatuticttI  Attoeiolicn,  vol.  32,  June  1937,  pp. 
311-322 

'  See  pp.  106-107. 

*For    further  explanation,  see  p.  100 


number  of  families  in  the  expenditure  sample  at  each 
income  level  below  the  number  in  the  income  sample. 
In  all,  approximately  274,000  schedules  from  the  in- 
come Siimple  were  used  in  constructing  the  income  dis- 
tribution for  all  famihes,  while  appro.ximately  42,000 
schedules  were  used  in  building  up  the  estimates  of 
family  expenditures.  Average  total  disbursements, 
based  on  the  smaller  sample  coverage,  naturally  differed 
from  the  estimated  figure  for  average  income  within 
each  income  class,  and  aggregate  disbursements  for  each 
qualitative  group  of  families  therefore  differed  from 
aggregate  income. 

Differences  in  Income  and  Outlay  Estimates  for  the 
Same  Families. — In  addition  to  the  discrepancy  arising 
from  differences  in  sample  coverage,  a  second  type  of 
discrepancy  occurred  because  the  same  family  might 
report  income  and  total  disbursement  figures  that  did 
not  check  exactly.  As  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
section,  the  data  on  incomes  and  disbursements  of 
families  interviewed  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Pur- 
chases were  obtamed  independently  and  entered  on  two 
separate  schedules.*  The  income  and  expenditure 
schedules  were  later  checked  against  each  other  and 
expenditure  schedules  showing  a  significant  discrepancy 
were  rejected.*  Nevertheless,  since  differences  of  small 
magnitude  were  allowed,  and  since  the  family's  esti- 
mates of  average  disbursements  for  the  several  cate- 
gories could  not  be  adjusted  to  sum  exactly  to  its  earlier 
estimate  of  income,  differences  in  the  final  totals  for  all 
families  were  to  be  expected. 

Differences  in  Data  for  Certain  Items. — A  third  type  of 
discrepancy  arose  because  of  minor  variations  in  the 
reporting  of  certain  items  of  income  and  expense  on  the 
income  and  on  the  expenditure  schedules.  All  of  the 
differences,  however,  related  to  relatively  small  items, 
and  the  residting  differences  in  the  figures  for  average 
income  and  average  total  disbursements  at  each  income 
level  were  therefore  not  very  significant. 

In  estimating  family  expenditures,  certain  minor 
items  of  occupational  expense  were  subtracted  on  the 
expenditure  schedule  which  had  not  been  deducted 
from  total  income  as  previously  reported  on  the  income 
schedule.  The  deductions  had  not  been  possible  until 
detailed  expenditure  data  had  been  obtained  from  the 
family.  Such  occupational  expenses  included  auto- 
mobile and  other  transportation  expense  chargoible  to 
the  business  or  to  the  farm,  dues  to  unions  and  t)usiness 
associations,  and  expenditures  for  technical  books  and 
periodicals. 

Inctjine  received  in  the  form  of  home-produced  food 
had  been  included,  of  course,  on  the  income  schedides 
for  rural  families,  but   the  expenditure  data  for  farm 


'  For  description  of  the  sampling:  procedures,  sec  pp.  104-107. 
«  For  further  di.scu.ssion  of  allowable  discrepancy,  see  p.  108. 
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families  made  it  possible  to  correct  this  figure  by  de- 
ducting the  value  of  hunie-produced  food  served  to 
farm  help  and  boarders.  In  addition,  monej-  expense 
for  food  for  farm  help  was  deducted  on  the  expenditure 
schedule,  whereas  it  had  not  been  possible  to  exclude 
it  from  total  income  on  the  earlier  schedule. 

In  several  other  instances,  detailed  expenditure  data 
made  it  possible  to  estimate  certain  expenses  more  ac- 
curately on  the  expenditure  than  on  the  income  schedules. 
Thus,  on  the  income  schedule,  the  expense  for  boarders' 
food  to  be  deducted  from  gross  income  from  roomers 
and  boarders  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  previous 
studies.'  On  the  e.xpenditure  schedules,  however,  the 
deduction  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  reported  total 
food  expense  and  the  number  of  meals  served  to 
boarders. 

In  estimating  the  imputed  income  of  nonfarm  families 
from  o\\aaed  family  homes,  the  ownership  expenses  de- 
ducted on  the  income  schedule  were  also  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  data  collected  in  previous  studies."  On 
the  e.xpenditure  schedule,  however,  these  expenses 
were  reported  by  the  family  in  its  detailed  list  of  dis- 
bursements, and  the  actual  amount  was  deducted  from 
the  estimate  of  housing  expense. 

The  housing  figure  given  on  the  expenditure  schedule 
was  more  accurate,  also,  in  that  it  included  two  items 
not  recorded  on  the  income  schedule.  These  items  were 
reported  rent  received  as  gift  (rent  received  as  pay  was 
included  on  both  the  income  and  expenditiu-e  schedules), 
and  the  reported  difference  between  rental  value  and 
expense  for  owmed  vacation  home. 

Differences  in  Methodology  in  Income 
and  in  Expenditure  Studies 

A  certain  portion  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
national  estimates  of  family  incomes  and  family  dis- 
bursements resulted  from  differences  in  the  methods 
used  in  their  construction.  Such  differences  were 
dictated  largely  by  the  scope  and  classification  of  the 
sample  data  available  for  constructing  the  two  sets  of 
estimates. 

Negative  Income  Families. — One  minor  variation  in 
method  was  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  negative 
income  families.  In  the  report  on  consumer  incomes, 
a  small  number  of  nonrelief  farm  families  were  esti- 
mated to  have  sustained  net  losses  for  the  year.  Since 
no  expenditure  patterns  were  available  for  these 
families,  it  was  assumed  in  the  present  report  that  they 
followed  patterns  of  spending  similar  to  those  of 
families  with  positive  incomes  between  $0  and  $250. 
Thus,   the  estimated   aggregate  disbursements  of  the 
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group  with  incomes  under  $250  exceeded  the  estimate 
of  aggregate  inccnie  for  that  group  presented  in  the 
companion  report  on  consumer  incomes. 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  Other  Groups. — A  second 
difference  in  methodology  occurred  for  certain  groups  of 
families  for  which  expenditm-e  data  were  estimated,  as 
explained  in  section  3  of  the  appendix,  whereas  actual 
data  on  incomes  had  been  collected.* 

For  example,  estimated  expenditure  patterns  were 
prepared  for  large  families — e.  g.,  family  type  VII 
a  number  of  communities.  Similarly,  average  ex- 
penditures for  the  several  categories  were  estimated 
for  certain  other  groups — notably  the  very  high  and 
the  very  low  income  families — for  which  no  sample 
expenditure  data  were  available.  For  these  groups 
there  were  inevitably  some  differences  in  the  estimates 
of  average  income  and  average  disbursements.' 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  gro\ips  of  families  excluded 
from  the  expenditure  sample,  the  figures  for  average 
income  and  average  disbursements  at  each  level  were 
derived  by  different  methods.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age incomes  of  foreign-bom  white  families  were  obtained 
directly  from  the  income  sample,  whereas  their  aver- 
age disbursements  were  assumed  to  total  to  the  same 
amoimt  as  did  the  expenditures  of  native-white  families 
in  the  same  qualitntive  group  and  income  level. 

Other  Minor  Differences. — Some  difference  in  the 
estimates  of  aggregate  income  and  of  aggregate  dis- 
bursements may  have  resulted  from  the  necessary 
rounding  of  the  average  income  and  average  expendi- 
ture figures  used  in  building  up  the  two  national  totals. 
In  addition,  slight  differences  in  the  population  weights 
used  in  constructing  the  estimates  of  aggregate  family 
income  and  disbursements  may  have  introduced  a 
minor  discrepancy.  Final  adjustments  in  the  popula- 
tion weights  were  made,  in  a  few  instances,  after  prelim- 
inary weights  had  been  utilized  in  the  early  computa- 
tions for  the  present  report. 

Correction  for  the  Discrepancy 

Because  the  estimate  of  aggregate  family  income  was 
based  on  a  considerably  larger  sample,  covering  a 
greater  variety  of  famOy  groiips  in  the  population,  it 
was  considered  a  better  approximation  to  total  family 
income  and  family  outla}'  in  1935-36  than  was  the 
estimate  of  total  family  disbursements.  Improvements 
in  the  reporting  of  certain  items  on  the  expenditure 
schedules  were  relatively  minor  and  their  effect  could 
not  readily  be  taken  into  account.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  correct  the  familv  disbursement  figures 
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*  Study  of  Money  Disburse  men  ti:  of  Wage  Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical 
Workers,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1934-36. 


^  See  pp.  132-141. 

9  However,  no  difference  occurred  in  the  estimates  of  agerecate  income  and  aggre- 
gate disbursements  for  the  group  $20,000  and  over,  since  the  aggregate  income  figure 
from  the  report  on  consumer  incomes  was  used  in  deriving  the  average  expenditures 
for  this  group. 
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so  that  they  totaled  exacth'  to  the  estimate  of  family 
income. 

The  following  correction  procedure  was  used;  The 
estimated  aggregate  income  of  all  families — relief  and 
nonrelief — at  each  income  level,  as  given  in  the  report 
on  consumer  incomes,  was  substituted  for  the  aggre- 
gate disbursement  figure  derived  by  the  weighting 
procedure  outlmed  in  the  preceding  section.  The  new 
aggregate  figure  at  each  income  level  was  distributed 
among  the  several  categories  of  disbursement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  percentage  allocation  of  income  shown 
at  that  income  level.  These  percentage  figures,  pre- 
sented in  tables  1,  6A,  and  lOA,  thus  reniahied  un- 
changed. The  revised  aggregates  are  those  presented 
in  appendix  tables  24A,  25A,  and  27A.  These  cor- 
rected figures  were  divided  by  the  number  of  families 
at  each  income  level  to  derive  the  final  pattern  of  spend- 
ing for  families  as  shown  in  tables  1,  2, 'and  8A-10A. 

Assregate  Disbursements 
o(  Single  Individuals 

The  aggregate  disbursements  of  single  intlividuals 
were  obtained  in  the  process  of  weighting  the  patterns 
for  single  men  and  single  women.  As  has  been  already 
indicated,  no  adjustment  in  the  aggregate  disbursement 
figures  for  the  various  categories  was  necessary,  since 
they  totalled  exactly  to  the  estunates  of  aggregate 
income  presented  in  the  companion  report  on  consimaer 
incomes. 

The  aggregate  disbursements  of  all  single  individuals 
are  presented  in  tables  28A-30A  in  the  appendix. 
These  tables  include  information  for  the  same  16  main 
categories  of  disbursement  as  were  presented  for 
families.  In  the  case  of  single  individuals,  however, 
data  were  not  available  from  the  urban  sample  for  the 
subcategories  of  money  expense  and  imputed  value  of 
food.  All  the  food  expenditures  of  this  group  have  been 
included  as  money  expense  in  combining  the  disburse- 
ment figures  of  single  indi\-iduals  with  those  for  families. 
The  error  introduced  by  tliis  assumption  is  doubtless 
very  small,  since  it  is  probable  that  ver\-  few  single 
individvials  raise  their  own  footl. 

For  housing,  separate  estrnuites  were  prepared  for 
money  expense  find  imputed  value,  which  were  used  in 
the  all-consumer  disbursement  estinuites.  However, 
this  breakdown  for  single  individuals  is  highly  tentative, 
since  data  for  these  subcategories  were  available  from 
only  one  of  the  four  sample  studies  utilized. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  estimate  of  total  direct  personal 
taxes  paid  by  all  consumers,  it  was  necessaiy  to  estimate 
the  portion  of  the  aggregate  disbui'sements  nuide  by 
single  individuals  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  that  was 
aUocated  to  personal  taxes.  Such  estimates  for  single 
men  and  for  single  women  were  based  on  mformation 
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provided  by  the  sample  data  collected  in  the  Consumer 
Piu'chases  Study  in  Chicago,  111.  These  estimated  pro- 
portions were  then  applied  against  the  aggregate  figures 
for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  of  single  men  and  single 
women  at  each  income  level  to  derive  the  amounts  allo- 
cated to  personal  taxes  and  to  gifts. 

Assregate  Disbursements 
of  All  Consumer  Units 

Estimates  of  the  aggregate  disbursements  of  all  con- 
sumer units  were  obtained  by  summing  the  disburee- 
ments  of  families  and  of  single  individuals.  For 
reasons  explained  earlier,  institutional  residents  were 
not  included  in  these  aggregate  figures,  but  have  been 
treated  as  a  separate  group.'" 

The  summation  process  was  first  carried  through 
for  each  categoiy  of  disbiu'sement  at  each  income 
level.  The  resulting  aggregate  disbursements  of  all 
consumers,  by  income  level,  are  presented  in  tables  8 
and  31A.  The  grand  total  spent  by  the  39,458,300 
consumer  units  in  the  Nation  for  each  category  of  dis- 
bursement was  obtained  by  summing  the  aggregate 
amounts  spent  at  the  various  levels  of  income.  These 
figures  are  presented  in  table  7. 

Average  Disbursements  of  All  Consumer  Units 

The  average  disbursements  of  families  and  single 
individuals  combined  were  derived  by  dividing  aggre- 
gate disbursements  at  each  income  level  by  the  num- 
ber of  consumer  units  at  that  level.  This  pattern  of 
spending  is  presented  in  tables  19A  and  20 A  in  the 
appendix.  The  tables  on  percentage  allocation  of  ex- 
penditures (tables  19A,  21A,  and  22A)  apply  to  both 
the  average  and  aggregate  disbursement  tables,  with 
minor  differences  due  to  rounding. 

The  average  amounts  spent  by  each  consumer  unit 
for  the  various  categories  are  given  in  table  5,  where 
the  average  disbursements  per  family,  per  single  indi- 
vidual, and  per  consumer  unit  are  compared.  Per 
capita  average  disbursements  of  all  consumers,  also 
presented  in  table  5,  were  derived  by  dividing  the  total 
disbursements  for  the  several  categories  by  126,- 
024,000 — the  total  population  in  1935-36,  exclusive  of 
persons  in  institutions  or  quasi-institutional  groups. 

Disbursements  oF  Each  Third, 
Quarter,  and  Tenth  of  Nation 

The  aggregate  dishurseuuMits  of  each  third,  quarter, 
and  tenth  of  the  Nation  were  derived  by  summing  the 
aggregates  spent  by  consumers  in  the  appropriate  in- 
come ranges.  The  average  cxpenilitures  for  each  group 
were  then  obtained  by  a  simple  divisii)U  process.     In 

>»  See  p.  82. 
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those  instances  where  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
aggregates  for  a  given  income  interval,  the  aggregate 
outlay  for  each  category  of  disbursement  was  divided 
according  to  the  proportions  by  which  the  total  income 
at  that  income  level  had  been  divided. 

For  example,  it  had  been  determined  in  the  report  on 
consumer  incomes  that  9.99  percent  of  the  aggregate 
income  in  income  class  $750-$l,000  belonged  to  families 
with  incomes  between  $750  and  $780,  who  were  in  the 
lowest  third  of  the  Nation,  and  the  remainder  to  fam- 
ilies in  the  middle  third.  The  aggregate  outlay  for 
each  of  the  categories  of  disbursement  made  by  families 
in  income  level  $7  50-$  1,000  was  therefore  divided  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  middle  third  in  the  above  pro- 
portions. A  similar  procedure  was  followed  in  the 
division  of  aggregate  disbursements  made  to  the  income 
class  $1,250-$1,500,  and  to  various  other  income  classes 
in  obtainmg  the  estimated  disbursements  of  the  quarters 
and  tenths  of  the  Nation. 

Per  capita  expenditures  in  each  third  of  the  Nation 
were  derived  after  estimates  had  been  made  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  third.  In  estimating  the 
number  of  such  persons,  two  types  of  information  were 


used:  (1)  Figures  on  the  average  size  of  all  relief  families 
and  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  of  four  familj^-size 
groups;  (2)  the  number  of  suigle  mdividuals,  of  relief  ' 
families,  and  of  nonrelief  families  in  four  size  groups  in 
each  third  of  the  Nation."  Since  figures  on  the  average 
size  of  family  were  not  available  for  each  tliird  of  the 
Nation,  the  assumption  was  made  that  the  average  size 
of  relief  families,  and  of  nonrelief  families  in  each  of  the 
four  family-size  groups,  did  not  difi'er  for  the  three 
tliirds. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  this  procedure  was  ' 
arbitrary,  but  no  data  were  available  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  persons,  as  opposed  to  consumer  units,  by  income 
level,  nor  was  information  readily  available  on  varia- 
tions in  the  average  size  of  family  at  different  income 
levels.  The  total  numbers  of  persons  in  the  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  thirds  were  estimated  at  38,058,182, 
42,460,264,  and  45,505,677,  respectively. 

Similar  procedures  were  used  in  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  lower  half  of  the  Nation  at  59,- 
127,166,  and  the  number  in  the  upper  half  at  66,896,957 

11  The  fieures  for  average  size  of  family  are  presented  in  table  4  and  those  for  the 
number  of  families  in  each  third  in  table  3B,  in  the  report  Consumer  Incomes  in  the 
United  Slates,  pp.  21.  95. 
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SECTION   I.  THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  APPROACH 


The  estimates  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  show 
how  the  American  people  spent  their  incomes  ui  1935- 
36,  under  the  conditions  existhig  in  that  particular  year. 
This  summary  picture  of  the  actual  consiunption  of  the 
Nation  during  a  recent  period  is  of  distinct  value  in 
comiection  with  many  economic  problems.  Biit  it 
would  also  be  exceedingly  usefid  to  know  what  changes 
in  consimiption  might  be  expected  to  develop  under 
conditions  significantly  different  from  those  of  1935-36. 

The  information  on  consumer  expenditures  obtained 
in  the  present  study  can  obviously  provide  only  a 
partial  answer  to  this  important  question.  For  a 
satisfactory  answer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  ac- 
comit  of  a  wide  variety  of  factors  influencing  the  Na- 
tion's consumption.  We  would  need  to  consider  the 
effect  of  changes  not  only  in  the  size  and  distribution 
of  national  income,  but  also  in  the  prices  of  difi'erent 
goods  and  services,  in  consumers'  tastes  and  desii-es,  in 
habits  of  sa\-ing,  in  the  volume  and  incidence  of  taxes, 
and  m  many  other  economic  and  social  conditions. 
We  would  need  to  allow  for  the  rate  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  indi\'id\ial  incomes,  for  the  effect  of  these 
shifts  in  uicome  level  on  the  way  incomes  are  spent, 
and  for  the  effect  of  pre^'ious  changes  in  incomes  on 
the  demand  for  durable  goods  and  other  postponable 
items  of  expenditure.  And  we  would  need  to  make 
adjustments  for  trends  in  the  size  of  the  population, 
in  its  age  composition,  and  in  its  geographic  and  occu- 
pational distribution. 

Unfortimately,  our  present  knowledge  of  the  influence 
of  most  of  these  factors  on  consumer  spending  and 
saving  is  far  too  meager  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lating potential  changes  in  the  Nation's  consiunption. 
The  data  on  consumer  expenditures  used  in  the  present 
study  relate  only  to  a  smgle  year,  and  the  data  avail- 
able from  other  sources  give  little  indication  of  how 
present  spending  habits  at  different  income  levels  are 
likely  to  change  with  changes  in  consiunor  wants 
through  time,  with  transitional  shifts  ui  mcome  level, 
or  with  other  economic  developments.  Much  further  re- 
search on  the  (■onsum])tion  as])ects  of  the  economy  will 


be  needed  before  we  can  prepare  even  roughly  reliable 
estimates  of  the  Nation's  potential  expenditures  and 
savings  under  various  possible  future  conditions. 

It  is  possible,  however,  with  the  information  now 
available,  to  gain  some  mdication  of  the  effect  on  na- 
tional consumption  of  two  of  the  factors  mentioned 
above — the  total  volume  of  constmaer  income  and  its 
distribution  among  different  groups  of  the  popida- 
tion.  By  using  the  1935-36  average  patterns  of  con- 
simier  spending  prepared  in  the  present  study,  we 
can  calcidate  the  aggregate  disbursements  of  the 
Nation  under  various  arbitrary  assiunptions  as  to  size 
and  distribution  of  income,  while  assiuning  that  all 
other  conditions  reniam  as  they  were  in  1935-36.  A 
series  of  such  calculations  is  presented  in  this  appendix. 

Previous  attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
changes  in  consimier  purchasing  power  on  the  Nation's 
consumption  expenditures  have  been  very  few  in 
number.  Wliile  many  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
demand  for  particidar  goods  and  ser^dces  under  ilifferent 
economic  conditions,  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  over-all  picture  of  national  consumption.  The 
report  on  "Patterns  of  Resource  Use"  issued  by  the 
National  Resom-ces  Committee  represents  the  most 
recent  approach  to  the  problem.'  Considering  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  it  analyzes  the  relationships  sliowni 
in  past  years  between  such  factors  as  the  size  of  con- 
sumer income,  the  volume  of  consumption  of  particular 
goods  and  services,  and  the  volume  of  production  and 
employment.  By  tliis  procediu-e  it  disentangles  to 
greater  or  less  degree  the  effect  of  trends  of  change  in 
consimaer  wants  and  the  combined  effect  of  differences 
in  the  size  of  consimier  income  and  in  price  relationships 
and  other  factors  that  tend  to  varj'  with  consumer 
income.  Thus  it  throws  light  on  aspects  of  national 
consumption  not  covered  by  the  present  study.  The 
report  is  mainly  concerned,  however,  with  the  develop- 
ment and  exn|>osition  of  method,  and  does  not  attempt 
to  present  more  than  a  partial  and  preliminary  set  of 


'  Patterns  of  RtmuTce  Use,  a  technical  report  prt'i>artHi  by  the  ln<iiL«lrinI  Section 
under  the  direction  of  Oftrcjiner  C.  Means.  March  1939. 
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consumption  estimates.  The  data  used,  moreover,  do 
not  permit  consideration  of  consumer  savings  or  of  the 
separate  effects  of  changes  m  the  distribution  of  mcome. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
on  "America's  Capacity  to  Consume,"  also  inchided 
some  pioneering  estimates  in  this  field.-  Using  data 
on  family  spending  habits  in  the  decade  1919-1929  and 
estimated  for  the  year  1929,  the  study  showed  the 
effect  on  consumption  expenditures  of  mcreasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  lower  income  groups  according 
to  several  alternative  assiunptions.  The  general 
method  followed  in  making  the  computations  was 
thus  similar  to  that  used  in  the  present  study.  How- 
ever, the  data  available  were  scanty,  permitting  the 
division  of  consumer  expenditures  uito  only  four  broad 
categories  of  consumption;  no  estimates  were  included 
of  consumer  savings,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
separate  the  effects  of  differences  in  the  size  from  the 
effects  of  differences  in  the  distribution  of  mcome. 

The  results  presented  in  the  following  pages,  utilizing 
the  extensive  data  collected  in  the  Consinner  Piu'chases 
Study,  provide  a  more  complete  and  detailed  set  of 
calculations  than  has  been  available  heretofore.  They 
cover  the  disbursements  of  the  Nation  for  16  categories 
of  outlay,  under  a  variety  of  assmnptions  as  to  con- 
sumer incomes.  Three  groups  of  calculations  are  pre- 
sented, corresponding  to  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  below: 
First,  the  effect  on  consumer  disbursements  of  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  total  consumer  income,  with  the 
proportionate  distribution  of  mcome — that  is,  the  share 
of  income  received  by  each  fraction  of  the  Nation's 
consumer  imits — held  constant;  second,  the  effect  of 
differences  in  both  the  total  size  and  the  distribution  of 
income;  and  third,  the  effect  of  differences  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income,  wdth  the  total  size  of  income  held 
constant.  The  methods  and  assumptions  adopted  in 
preparing  the  estimates  and  the  character  and  value  of 
the  results  are  siunmaiized  in  the  present  section.  In 
the  last  section  of  the  appendix  the  methods  used  in 
making  the  calculations  are  described  in  more  detail. 

Character  and  Value  oi  the  Calculations 

It  is  obvious  that  such  calculations  of  consumer  dis- 
bursements are  in  no  sense  forecasts  of  the  Nation's 
possible  future  consumption,  suice  they  make  no  at- 
tempt to  allow  for  the  many  other  changes  in  economic 
and  social  conditions  that  could  be  expected  to  accom- 
pany changes  in  consinner  income.  Nor  are  they  esti- 
mates of  what  consumer  expenditures  and  savings 
might  have  been  m  1935  36  if  conditions  had  been  dif- 
ferent from  what  thej-  actually  were.  They  deal  merely 
with  two  of  the  many  factors  influencing  the  national 

2  Leven,  Maurice,  Moulton,  Harold  G..  and  Warburton.  Clark.  AmeTica's  Cnpncity 
to  Consvmf,  the  Brookings  Institution,  Wjishin^ton.  D.  C.  1934.  Ph.  X. 


consumption  pattern,  isolating  the  effect  of  these  two 
factors  from  the  complex  of  inter-related  influences 
which  together  determine  the  way  the  Nation  spends 
its  income. 

The  character  of  the  calculations  also  makes  it  clear 
that  the  results  do  not  indicate  changes  in  consumer 
disbursements  that  could  be  expected  to  follow  tran- 
sitional changes  in  consumer  incomes,  but  merely  dif- 
ferences in  disbursements  at  different  levels  or  plateaus 
of  income  and  with  different  degrees  of  equality  of 
uicome  distribution.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect 
of  changes  in  uicome — such  as  an  expansion  in  the 
size  of  income  or  a  shift  toward  greater  equality  of  dis- 
tribution— it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  allow  for 
the  rate  at  which  the  transition  to  the  new  income  situa- 
tion was  made  and  for  the  particular  circumstances 
existing  before  and  during  the  period  of  change.  While 
reference  is  frequently  made,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
"increases"  and  "decreases"  in  income  and  in  disburse- 
ments, and  occasionally  to  "changes"  in  income,  the 
reader  must  bear  ui  mind  that  these  terms  in  no  way 
imply  the  idea  of  transitional  change  under  actual, 
dynamic  conditions;  they  are  used  merely  to  indicate 
tlift'erences  in  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  presented 
when  one  set  of  calcidations  is  compared  with  another. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  results  of 
the  study  in  no  way  mdicate  how  much  the  Nation  can 
consume,  or  what  volume  of  expenditures  and  savings 
might  be  required  to  meet  some  assumed  standard  of 
adequacy  or  desirability.  The  particular  assumptions 
made  as  to  size  and  equality  of  distribution  of  income 
were  chosen  simply  for  their  arithmetic  convenience  in 
reveahng  the  general  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  these  factors  on  the  Nation's  disbursements. 
The  income  sizes  selected,  as  indicated  in  Section  2, 
diff'er  very  moderately  from  1935-36  conditions,  rang- 
ing from  $10  billion  below  to  $20  billion  above  the 
1935-36  level  of  $60  billion.  The  distributions  of  in- 
come selected  depart  much  more  drastically  from 
existing  conditions,  since  it  was  necessary,  as  explained 
in  Section  3,  to  make  more  extreme  assumptions  in 
order  to  show  the  effects  of  different  types  of  distribu- 
tion and  to  bring  out  the  resuJts  in  sharp  relief.  But 
it  must  be  understood  that  no  implications  whatever 
are  intended  as  to  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  the 
assumptions  adopted. 

While  full  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  necessary 
limitations  in  the  scope  of  the  study  and  for  the  arbi- 
trary and  hypothetical  character  of  the  estimates,  the 
results  nevertheless  are  believed  to  be  of  considerable 
value.  They  make  an  important  addition  to  our  present 
limited  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  expansion  and 
the  redistribution  of  purchasing  power  on  the  demand 
for  various  types  of  consumer  goods  and  services.    They 
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are  particularly  significant  in  indicating  the  relative 
expansion  in  the  demand  for  food  and  other  "neces- 
sities" of  life  as  compared  with  more  "dispensable" 
items,  such  as  furnishings,  automobiles,  recreation,  and 
private  education.  They  also  give  some  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  expansion  in  consumer  savings 
that  might  occur  with  expansion  in  consumei-  income, 
and  of  the  extent  of  change  in  income  distribution  that 
would  be  required  to  curtail  this  increase  in  savings. 

In  addition,  the  methods  followed  m  making  the  cal- 
culations serve  to  illustrate  how  the  data  on  consumer 
spending  presented  in  this  report  can  be  used  in  further 
studies  to  gauge  part  of  the  effect  of  specific  economic 
proposals  or  developments  upon  consumer  disburee- 
ments.  These  basic  data  camiot,  of  course,  provide 
more  than  a  starting  point  for  such  estimates  of  possible 
changes  in  consumer  demand  and  savings.  As  indi- 
cated above,  some  aspects  of  the  problem  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  statistical  analysis,  and  for  other  aspects 
an  adequate  statistical  basis  is  not  yet  available  for  pre- 
paring rehable  and  realistic  estimates  of  tins  character. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  for  the  reader  to  take  account 
of  some  of  the  more  important  factors  influencing  con- 
sumption, other  than  changes  in  consumer  incomes,  by 
making  such  rough  ailjustments  in  the  present  data  as 
seem  to  him  appropriate  to  his  particular  problem. 

The  Method  Used 

The  calculations  presented  in  the  study  were  made  by 
recombining  or  re- weigh  ting  the  1935-36  average  spend- 
ing patterns  according  to  the  various  assumptions 
adopted  as  to  the  volume  and  the  distribution  of  con- 
sumer income.  The  combined  spending  patterns  of  all 
families  and  single  individuals  at  each  income  level, 
shown  in  tables  19A  and  2lA  above,  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  computations.  The  aggregate  disburse- 
ments for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  under  each  assiunetl 
income  situation  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age figures  at  each  income  level  by  the  number  of  fam- 
lies  aTul  single  inilividuals  assumed  to  be  at  that  level. 

The  actual  procedure  followed  consists  of  four  steps: 
( 1 )  Each  set  of  assumptions  conceniing  the  size  and 
distribution  of  total  consumer  income  was  translated 
into  a  frequency  distribution  giving  the  number  of 
consumer  miits  at  each  income  level.  (2)  From  this 
frequency  distribution  the  aggregate  income  held  by 
the  consumer  units  at  each  level  was  determined.  (3) 
The  aggregate  income  at  each  income  level  was  then 
apportioned  among  the  broad  categories  of  consumer 
outlay  according  to  the  proportions  shown  in  the  "per- 
centage of  income"  figures  presented  in  tables  19A  and 
21  A.  (4)  Finally,  the  resulting  aggregates,  which  rep- 
resent the  amomit  allocated  to  each  categorj'  by  con- 


sumer units  at  each  income  level,  were  added  for  all 
income  levels. 

Assumptions  Underlyins  the  Method 

Tills  nu'tiiod  obviously  involves  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  Idglily  arbitrary  assumptions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  size  and  the  distribution  of  consumer  income 
are  necessarily  selected  on  an  arbitrary  basis — especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  assumed  distributions  of  income. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  holding  all  other  conditions 
unchanged  while  size  and  distribution  of  income  vary 
is  essentially  arbitrary  and  unrealistic.  Some  of  these 
conditions,  to  be  sure,  may  well  be  mdepcndent  of  the 
volume  and  the  distribution  of  consumer  income.  But 
others  are  clearly  inter-related,  so  that  changes  in  one 
set  of  conditions  can  be  expected  to  be  accompanied  by 
changes  in  the  other. 

The  adoption  of  these  imderlying  assumptions  is,  for 
the  most  part,  unavoidable  with  the  present  paucity  of 
available  data.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  their 
character  and  significance  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  ui 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  study.  Some  further 
explanation  of  the  more  important  assumptions  there- 
fore seems  desirable. 

Assumptions  as  to  Prices 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  limitation  of  the  present 
set  of  estimates  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  remain  unchanged  wlule  total  con- 
sumer income  varies.  Our  knowledge  of  the  behavior 
of  prices  during  recent  years  clearly  suggests  that 
changes  ui  the  general  price  level  and  in  price  relation- 
ships are  to  a  considerable  extent  inter-related  with 
changes  in  the  level  of  consumer  income.  Thus  a  rise 
m  the  volume  of  consumer  buying  power  tends  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving,  and  also  by  a 
shift  in  the  relationship  between  some  prices  and  other 
prices.  Food  prices,  for  example,  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  variations  in  buying  power,  declining  more 
than  most  other  prices  in  times  of  depression,  and  rising 
relatively  more  as  income  agaui  expands. 

The  failure  to  take  account  of  changes  in  prices, 
however,  is  less  important  to  the  results  of  the  present 
study  than  may  seem  offhand  to  be  the  case,  since  the 
effects  of  such  changes  are  reflected  primarily  in  the 
way  consumers  apportion  their  expenditures  within 
broad  categories  of  goods  and  services.  Part  of  the 
adjustment  to  a  rise  in  prices,  for  example,  may  be 
made  by  shifting  to  cheaper  substitutes  within  the  same 
broad  class  of  items — to  cheaper  foods,  cheaper  articles 
of  clothing,  cheaper  automobiles,  and  so  forth.  And 
some  adjustment  probablj-  woidd  be  made  by  reducing 
the    quantity    of    goods    and    services    purchased — by 
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buying  less  food  and  clothing,  renting  smaller  homes, 
purchasing  fewer  cars.^  Thus,  unless  the  changes  in 
prices  were  extreme,  they  probably  would  not  modify 
greatly  the  patterns  of  spending  at  different  income 
levels  used  in  making  the  present  calculations. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  increase 
in  the  general  level  of  prices — that  is,  in  the  cost  of 
living — woidd  be  equivalent  to  a  decrease  in  family  or 
individual  income,  so  that  the  modifications  of  the 
1935-36  spending  patterns  shown  in  tables  19A  and 
21 A  woidd  amount  to  shifting  the  figures  for  each 
income  level  toward  those  of  lower  levels.  Such  down- 
ward shifts  in  income  level  woidd  thus  merely  offset  to 
some  extent  the  upward  shifts  involved  in  the  assmned 
increases  in  the  total  size  of  consumer  income.  Since 
changes  in  the  general  price  level  tend  to  be  more  mod- 
erate than  changes  in  the  level  of  consimier  income,  it  is 
probable  that  the  effects  of  the  expansion  iu  income 
would  be  only  partially  cancelled  by  the  accompanying 
rise  of  living  costs.  Similar  reasoning  applies,  of  course, 
to  decreases  in  consumer  income  and  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Wliile  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  adjust  the  present 
estimates  to  take  account  of  changes  in  the  price  level, 
it  is  possible  for  the  reader  to  make  a  rougli  allowance 
for  such  changes  in  interpreting  the  results  presented. 
Their  effect  would  be  roughly  equivalent  to  reducing 
somewhat  the  differences  in  size  of  mcome  assumed  in 
making  the  calculations,  and  hence  to  lessening  some- 
what the  differences  in  the  national  consumption  pat- 
terns shown  in  the  followmg  pages.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  reveal  the  general  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  these  differences  in  consumption,  rather  than 
the  exact  amoimt  of  difference  to  be  expected  with  a 
given  change  in  size  of  income,  the  omission  of  adjust- 
ments for  changes  in  the  price  level  is  of  limited  sig- 
nificance. 

Changes  m  the  relative  prices  of  different  goods  and 
services,  however,  probably  woidd  be  more  significant 
in  interpreting  these  calcidations.  Such  changes  might 
alter  the  direction  of  consumer  spending  shown  m  the 
various  national  patterns.  Since  food  prices  usually 
show  the  greatest  relative  change,  the  major  effect  of 
differential  shifts  m  prices  might  be  to  increase  the 
share  of  food  expenditures  hi  the  patterns  when  total 
consumer  income  is  above  the  $60  billion  level,  and  to 
decrease  the  share  of  this  category  ui  the  patterns  when 
the  total  is  at  the  $50  billion  level.  This  result,  it 
should  be  noted,  woidd  merely  add  to  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  since  the  propor- 
tion of  mcome  devoted  to  food  increases  as  "real  in- 
come"  falls  and   decreases   as  it  rises.     Our  present 

3  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  at  this  point,  that  the  calculations  of  national 
consumption  shown  in  the  present  study  deal  only  with  dollar  outlays,  and  provide 
no  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  size  and  distribution  of  income  on  the  quantities  of 
various  goods  and  services  consumed  by  the  Nation. 


limited  knowledge  of  spending  habits,  however,  provides 
little  or  no  indication  of  how  the  expenditures  for  other 
categories  of  disbursement  would  be  adjusted  to  offset 
a  relatively  large  change  in  the  prices  of  food. 

Assumptions  as  to  Spending  Hahits 

Aside  from  the  question  of  price  changes,  the  use  of 
the  1935-36  spending  patterns  in  making  the  computa- 
tions automatically  involves  a  number  of  further 
assumptions  as  to  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  assumption 
that  consumers  shifting  from  one  income  level  to  another 
would  spend  their  incomes  in  the  same  way  as  did 
consumers  who  were  already  at  the  latter  level  in  1935- 
36,  Very  little  is  known  at  the  present  time  about 
the  rapidity  with  which  families  adjust  their  expendi- 
tures to  changes  m  income  level,  or  the  extent  to  wliich 
they  eventually  adopt  the  spending  pattern  of  the 
new  income  level  mto  which  they  have  moved.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  families  whose  mcomes  have 
recently  changed  show  greater  individual  variations 
in  their  spending  habits  than  those  whose  incomes  have 
been  stable,  and  that  there  are  characteristic  differences 
m  the  way  they  apportion  their  expenditures. 

These  differences  are  particularly  likely  to  appear 
with  respect  to  durable  and  semi-durable  goods,  for 
which  purchases  can  most  readily  be  postponed.  With 
a  downward  shift  in  income,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
family  expenditures  may  be  devoted  to  such  purchases 
during  the  transition  period  than  after  adjustment  has 
been  made  to  the  lower  income  level,  for  the  goods 
acquired  m  previous  years  can  continue  to  be  used 
until  their  serviceability  is  exhausted. 

The  influence  of  such  transitional  changes  in  income 
status,  however,  is  already  partly  allowed  for  in  the 
present  study.  For  the  average  spending  pattern  at 
each  income  level  in  1935-36  reflects  the  expenditures 
of  families  whose  incomes  had  recently  increased  or 
decreased,  as  well  as  of  families  who  had  been  at  the 
same  income  level  for  some  period  of  time.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  1935-36  was  a  year  on  the 
up-swing  of  the  business  cycle,  when  the  proportion  of 
families  whose  incomes  had  increased  over  the  level  of 
the  preceding  year  was  unusually  large — at  least  at  some 
income  levels.  Estimates  of  consumer  expenditure 
based  on  these  1935-36  data,  therefore,  may  be 
more  reliable  for  periods  of  economic  expansion 
than  for  periods  of  declming  economic  activity  or 
for  years  at  the  peak  or  the  trough  of  the  business 
cycle. 

The  effects  of  transitional  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  consumer  income  may  perhaps  be  as  important  in 
directing  consumer  expenditures  as  those  relating  to 
transitional  changes  in  income  level.     For  it  is  probable 
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that  the  proportion  of  families  in  each  inromo  olass  is, 
in  itself,  one  factor  influencing  spentiing  patterns. 
Keeping-up-w-ith-the-Joneses  might  take  on  new  and 
unprecedented  forms  if  the  distribution  of  income 
should  drastically  alter.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
assimie  in  the  present  study  that  changes  in  the  number 
and  percentage  of  consumer  units  at  a  given  income 
level  do  not  affect  the  average  spending  pattern  at  that 
level. 

Another  limitation  of  the  estimates  arises  from  the 
fact  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  changes  in  the  tastes 
and  desires  of  consimiers  and  in  the  goods  available 
to  them.  It  is  well  known  that  trends  in  consumption 
habits  do  occur,  apart  from  changes  in  prices,  in  income. 
or  in  similar  economic  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that 
new  developments  in  iadustrial  technology,  such  as 
those  which  produced  the  automobile,  may  change 
spending  habits  by  changing  the  choices  available  to 
consumers.  But  such  changes — at  least  as  regards  the 
main  categories  of  consimier  expenditure  —  are  usually 
gradual,  so  that  the  average  spending  patterns  of 
1935-36  may  prove  to  be  applicable  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  striking  similarity  in  the  expenditure 
patterns  for  1929  developed  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  those  shown  by  the  present  study  ajjpears  to 
support  this  hypothesis.^  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  sizable  changes  in  consumption  habits  might 
occur,  even  within  a  short  period  of  time,  as  a  result  of 
unusual  economic  or  social  developments.  The  modi- 
fication of  spending  habits  that  might  take  place  in  the 
event  of  war  represents,  of  course,  an  extreme  example. 

Assumptions  as  to  Population 

In  weighting  the  1935-36  spending  patterns  accord- 
ing to  the  various  assumed  income  situations,  certain 
assumptions  regarding  population  are  involved  which 
also  require  special  explanation.  Each  set  of  computa- 
tions relates  to  the  same  total  number  of  consumer 
units  as  in  1935-36 — that  is,  to  39,458,000  families  and 
suigle  uulividuals.  And  in  line  with  the  general  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  study,  no  explicit  assiunptions 
are  made  concerning  shifts  in  population,  such  as  trends 
toward  an  older  population,  toward  smaller  families, 
or  toward  urban  living.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  a 
single  over-all  set  of  spending  patterns  is  used  in  making 
the  calculations  involves  in  itself  certahi  implicit 
assumptions  as  to  changes  in  the  composition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  population. 

The  nature  of  these  assumptions  will  become  cleai' 
rtlien  it  is  recalled  that  this  over-all  set  of  spending 
patterns,  presented  in  tables  19A  and  2lA,  is  a  weighted 
average  of  the  patterns  of  all  of  the  major  groups  of 
the  Nation's  consumers.  That  is,  the  figures  for  each 
income  level  shown  in  the  tables  represent  the  combhieti 

'  For  comparison  of  the  1S29  an<i  the  I93&-36  patterns,  see  pages  71-72. 


spending  patterns  of  families  of  different  sizes,  living 
in  different  regions  and  types  of  community  and  belong- 
ing to  different  occupations  antl  different  color  groups, 
and  t)f  single  men  and  single  women. ^  The  weights 
given  to  these  various  component  groups  of  consumers 
in  obtahung  the  average  national  pattern  reflect  their 
relative  importance  at  each  income  level  in  1935  36. 
At  the  lower  mcome  levels,  for  example,  the  propor- 
tions of  farm  and  village  families  living  in  the  South 
and  of  single  individuals  were  relatively  high,  wliile 
at  the  higher  levels  families  livhig  in  large  cities  in 
the  North  Central  region  were  more  numerous. 

Accordingly  when  the  assumption  is  made,  in  pre- 
paring the  calculations,  that  some  or  all  of  the  consumer 
imits  at  a  given  hicouie  level  move  to  higher  or  lower 
levels,  the  proportions  of  different  consumer  grouj)s  at 
the  new  levels  would  presumably  change.  And  these 
changes  woidd  in  turn  involve  changes  in  the  average 
figures  in  the  national  spending  patterns,  since  each 
group  of  consumers  allocates  a  given  uicome  in  a 
slightly  different  way  from  that  of  every  other  gi-oup. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  1935-86  spending  patterns  are 
utilized  in  making  the  computations  implies  that  no 
change  appears  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent groups  at  the  various  levels.  Thus  a  shift  in  the 
distribution  of  the  total  population  among  the  ilifferent 
component  groups  is  implicit  in  the  estimates. 

A  concrete  example  will  illustrate  this  poijit:  l^et  us 
consider  the  proportion  of  farm  famiUes  at  various 
income  levels  and  in  the  pupidation  as  a  whole  imder 
the  assumption  that  the  uicome  of  every  consumer  ujiit 
is  increased  by  $500.  At  the  $500-$750  income  level, 
the  proportion  of  farm  famiUes  in  1935-36  was  19  per- 
cent, and  at  the  $1,000-$1,250  level,  1(1  i)ercent.'' 
These  proportions  determme  the  weights  gi\en  to  the 
spendmg  patterns  of  fann  families  in  obtahiiug  the 
average  patterns  of  all  families  and  single  individuals 
at  these  income  levels.  If  all  incomes  were  increased 
by  $500,  all  of  the  families  antl  single  individuals  in 
the  .$500-$750  level  would  move  into  the  $1, ()()()  $1.25(1 
level,  and  the  proportion  of  farm  fauiilies  in  the  higher 
level  would  increase  from  16  to  19  percent.  Since  no 
change  is  nuide  in  the  average  si)en(iing  ptittern  at  the 
$1,000-$1,250  level,  the  characteristic  farm  [jatteni 
would  no  longer  be  given  its  proper  weight.  Similar 
results  wo\dd  appear  at  the  higher  levels  of  income, 
since  the  proportion  of  farm  families  declines  as  income 
advances.  Wliile  the  opposite  effect  would  occur  at 
the  lowest  income  level,  as  consumers  move  from  the 
$0-$250  class  to  the  $500-$750  class,  the  net  result  of 
the  shifts  in  incoin(>  status  would  be  t<>  give  insutficient 
weight  in  the  national  estimates  to  the  siiending  habits 

*  Fur  explanation  of  inelhinjs  u.seil  in  oon.'^tUftini;  these  aveniRe  patterns,  seo  Part  I. 
Sections  1  and  2.  an«l  Api^ndix  H.  Sections  :i  ami  4. 

•  Se**  Cansumtr  Iiicomfs  in  the  L'ltUfd  Stales,  tatilcs  2  antl  9H.     The  liKiircs  cxchnic 
aJl  farm  families  who  received  relief  at  any  time  ilurine  the  year. 
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of  farm  families.  This  would,  in  effect,  be  equivalent 
to  assunoiiig  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  farm 
families  in  the  population,  with  corresponding  mcreases 
in  the  size  of  certain  other  consimier  groups. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  implicit  shifts  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  flie  popidation  among  different  component 
groups,  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual spending  patterns  of  the  various  groups  in 
building  up  the  national  estimates  for  each  assumed 
income  situation.  The  number  of  consumer  imits  in 
each  group  would  have  to  be  redistributed  by  income 
level,  and  the  aggregate  disbursements  for  tlie  group 
obiamed  by  re-weightuag  the  average  group  pattern. 
That  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  same 
method  as  was  used  in  obtaining  the  national  aggregates 
for  1935-36  presented  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  a  computational  task  of 
great  magnitude,  for  each  of  the  sizes  and  chstributions 
of  income  assiuned.  Fortimately,  a  considerable 
amount  of  testing  indicates  that  the  error  involved  in 
using  a  single  set  of  average  consumption  patterns  is 
not  great."  These  tests  are  described  in  considerable 
detail  in  Section  5  below.  On  the  basis  of  the  residts 
presented  there,  the  conclusion  seems  justified  that  the 
estimates  that  woidd  be  obtained  by  re-weighting  the 
individual  patterns  for  various  consimier  groups  woidd 
not  differ  substantially  from  those  obtained  bj'  using 
the  1935-36  national  spending  patterns  at  the  various 
income  levels. 

The  adoption  of  this  over-all  set  of  spending  patterns 
in  the  present  computations  can  therefore  be  taken  as 
reasonably  consistent  with  the  assiunption  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  remains  as  it  was  in  1935-36.* 

Summary  of  the  Findinss 

It  may  be  desuable  at  this  point  to  summarize  briefly 
the  results  of  the  calculations  which  are  presented  in 
more  detail  in  the  following  pages. 

Effect  of  Differences  in  Size  of  Income 

We  can  consider  first  the  effects  on  national  consump- 
tion of  differences  in  the  size  of  total  consumer  mcome, 
when  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income  is  as- 

'  In  the  case  of  the  breakdown  of  food  into  purchased  and  home-produced,  and  of 
housing  into  money  expense  and  imputed  value,  the  error  is  probably  rather  large 
because  of  the  large  rural-urban  differences.  For  this  reason,  the  breakdowns  of  food 
and  housing  have  been  omitted  from  the  results  presented  in  this  appendix. 

h  It  should  be  noted  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  the  individual  spending  pat- 
terns for  different  consumer  groups  if  it  were  desired  to  calculate  the  effect  on  the 
Nation's  consumption  of  shifts  in  the  distribution  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of  dif- 
ferences in  consumer  incomes.  By  re-weighting  the  average  patterns  for  various 
groups,  the  influence  of  urban-rural  migrations  or  of  the  nio\  ement  of  population  from 
one  region  to  another  could  be  determined  under  a  variety  of  assumed  conditions.  It 
would  also  be  possible  to  use  the  individual  patterns  to  calculate  the  effect  of  specific 
economic  measures  or  proposals  on  the  expenditures  and  savings  of  particular  groups 
of  the  population.  The  average  patterns  of  spending  shown  in  the  present  report  are 
limited  to  those  for  all  families  and  all  single  individuals,  in  aiMition  to  the  combined 
pattern  for  all  consumer  units;  average  patterns  for  various  groups  of  famihes  will  be 
presented  in  a  later  report. 


sumed  to  remain  as  it  was  in  1935  36.  Using  $60 
billion  as  a  base — approximately  the  income  received  by 
consumers  in  1935-36 — what  differences  ui  consumer 
disbursements  appear  with  increases  in  income  to  $70 
billion  and  $80  billion?  With  a  decline  in  income  to 
$50  billion? 

Dollar  outlays  for  evers'  categoiy  of  disbursement  are 
found  to  expand  with  increase  in  total  consumer  mcome 
under  these  assiunptions.  But,  as  the  charts  in  the 
following  section  clearly  show,  by  far  the  most  striking 
differences  occur  hi  the  volume  of  consumer  savings. 
An  uicrease  of  16%  percent  in  total  consumer  income — 
from  $60  billion  to  $70  billion — causes  an  increase  of 
almost  50  percent  m  the  net  positive  savuigs  of  the 
Nation — from  $6  billion  to  nearly  $9  billion.  With  a 
further  increase  in  income  to  $80  billion,  savings 
amoimt  to  almost  $12  billion — nearly  double  the  1935-36 
figure.  Thus  they  absorb  nearly  30  percent  of  the  $20 
bUlion  difference  in  mcome.  Conversely,  with  a  drop  in 
consmner  income  from  $60  biUion  to  $50  billion,  con- 
smner  savings  drop  sharply  to  $3}^  billion,  accounting 
for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  $10  bUlion  decline  in 
income. 

Of  the  various  categories  of  current  consumption, 
food  expenditures  expand  most  m  dollar  outlays,  but 
show  the  smallest  percentage  increase,  I'ismg  only  17 
percent  with  a  33K  percent  rise  m  income  from  $60 
billion  to  $80  bilhon.  Housmg  expenditures  show  the 
next  largest  dollar  advance.  Combuied  with  food, 
they  claim  26  percent  of  the  additional  income — not 
quite  as  much  as  the  amount  saved.  The  largest  per- 
centage increases  m  consumption  appear  for  education 
(that  is,  private  tuition  and  school  supplies),  auto- 
mobile, and  recreation  expenditures.  These  three 
classes  of  goods  and  ser\'ices  expand  46  percent,  42 
percent,  and  39  percent,  respectively,  with  an  expan- 
sion of  33^  percent  m  size  of  income.  For  all  other  con- 
sumption categories,  the  proportionate  change  is  less 
than  one- third. 

Effect  of  Differences  in  Both  Size 
and  Distribution  of  Income 

The  marked  expansion  m  savings  shown  by  the  first 
set  of  calculations  is  explamed,  of  course,  by  the  fact 
that,  smce  the  1935-36  proportionate  distribution  of 
mcome  was  assumed,  a  large  share  of  each  assumed  $10 
bilhon  mcrease  in  mcome  is  allocated  to  the  upper  in- 
come groups.  Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  on  con- 
sumer disbursements  if  the  assumption  is  made  that  as 
total  consumer  income  becomes  larger,  its  proportionate 
distribution  becomes  more  equal.  Wliat  differences  m 
disbursements  would  appear,  for  example,  if  each  $10 
billion  uicrease  in  income  were  evenly  divided  among  all 
of  the  Nation's  39  million  families  and  single  uidivid- 
uals?     What  further  differences  would  appear  if  all  of 
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tlie  mcreases  in  income  were  received  by  the  poorest 
ijroups? 

Under  such  assumptions,  a  larger  share  of  the  addi- 
tional income  would,  of  course,  be  spent  on  current 
consumption  needs,  with  a  significantly  smaller  pro- 
portion devoted  to  savings.  Yet,  even  so,  sa\'ings  still 
expand  more  rapidly  than  total  consumer  income. 
Witli  an  iiacrease  in  income  from  $60  billion  to  $70 
billion,  savings  would  increase  fidly  30  percent  if  the 
difference  in  income  were  eqiuilly  divided,  and  20  per- 
cent if  the  $10  billion  atlditional  income  were  allocated 
to  the  poorest  groups  according  to  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  Section  3  below.  With  a  further  expansion 
in  income,  savings  expand  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate. 

As  with  the  previous  set  of  assimiptions,  we  again 
find  that  all  of  the  categories  of  cun-ent  consumption 
share  in  the  general  expansion  of  tlie  consumer  market. 
Food  again  shows  the  largest  dollar  increase,  and  hous- 
ing again  the  next  largest.  With  these  more  equal 
distributions,  in  fact,  food  and  hoiising  together  claim 
well  over  30  percent  of  the  additional  income — a  dis- 
tinctly larger  share  than  the  amount  allocated  to  sav- 
ings. In  terms  of  percentage  increases,  automobile 
and  recreation  expenditures  contiime  to  show  relatively 
large  gains,  with  fumishings,  instead  of  education, 
now  included  among  the  top  categories. 

The  effect  on  consimier  disbursements  of  one  further 
type  of  inconie  distribution  is  considered — a  distribu- 
tion such  that  the  percentage  of  income  saved  would 
i-emain  constant  at  the  1935-36  ten  percent  level.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  such  assumed  distributions  with 
incomes  of  $70  billion  and  $80  billion,  it  was  foimd 
necessary  not  only  to  assign  all  of  the  additional  income 
to  the  lower  income  groups  but  also  to  assume  a  downi- 
ward  shift  in  the  incomes  of  the  upper  income  groups. 
The  extent  of  the  re-distributon  required  to  produce 
the  stipulated  effect  on  savings  was.  in  fact,  found  to 
be  very  marked.  The  residting  income  distributions, 
therefore,  are  highly  imrealistic  in  character,  as  the 
discussion  in  Section  3  clearly  indicates.  Their  im- 
mediate value  to  the  present  study,  however,  lies  m 
showing  the  direction  of  the  expansion  of  consumer 
demands  with  increase  in  income  when  we  assume  that 
most  of  the  jidditional  purchasing  power  is  allocate<l  to 
the  satisfactioTi  of  cmrent  consumption  needs. 

Even  with  this  type  of  assumed  income  distribution. 
we  still  find  some  expansion  hi  the  demand  foi'  all 
classes  of  goods  and  ser\-ices  covered  by  the  study. 
And  in  terms  of  dollar  outlays,  food  and  housing  still 
claim  the  major  shares.  It  is  significant  to  note,  how- 
ever, tliat  differences  ui  the  rate  of  expansion  of  different 
categories  of  expenditure  become  more  marked  as 
equality  of  distribution  and  size  of  ijicome  uicrease. 
Automobile,  furnishuigs,  and  recreation  expenditures 
continue  to  show  the  most  ra|)i(l  percentage  increases, 
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with  tobacco,  medical  care,  clothing,  and  pei-sonal  care 
following.  Expenditures  for  transportation  other  than 
automobile,  for  food,  and  for  housuig  come  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  terms  of  rate  of  expansion,  with 
percentage  mcreases  for  edvication  (private  tuition  and 
school  supplies)  also  ui  a  low  position  with  these  more 
equal  distributions  considered. 

Effect  of  Differences  in 
Distribution  of  Income 

In  examining  the  effect  on  consumer  disbursements  of 
differences  in  both  the  size  and  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  income,  four  different  types  of  distribution 
were  considered  for  incomes  of  $70  billion  and  $80 
billion.  For  either  of  these  sizes  of  income,  therefore, 
we  can  now  compare  the  various  sets  of  calculations  to 
determhie  the  effect  of  differences  m  the  suigle  factor 
of  income  distribution. 

When  the  size  of  total  consumer  income  is  held 
constant,  the  amount  of  shifting  in  the  apportionment 
of  income  among  the  various  categories  of  disbursement 
is  of  course  limited,  even  with  extreme  tlift'erences  ui  the 
proportion  of  income  distributed  to  different  income 
groups,  smce  increases  in  the  outlays  for  some  categories 
are  necessarily  offset  by  corresponding  decreases  in  the 
outlays  for  other  items.  As  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  preceding  discussion,  the  major  differences  appear 
in  the  figures  tor  savings  and  for  food  expenditures. 
Almost  aU  of  the  decrease  in  total  disbm'sements  as 
incomes  become  more  nearly  equal  is  shown  in  the 
amount  of  savings,  although  outlays  for  gifts  and  per- 
sonal taxes  and  for  education  also  show  some  decline. 
Expentlitiu"es  for  food,  in  tuni,  absorb  about  half  of 
the  mcome  released  by  these  three  categories.  The 
increases  in  all  other  (•lass(>s  of  goods  and  services  are 
relatively  small. 

In  considering  these  results,  it  must  be  iinderstooil 
that  the  aggregate  Hgures  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
necessarily  conceal  extensive  differences  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  different  income  groups.  In  order  to 
disclose  these  effects  of  differences  ui  mcome  distribu- 
tion, we  can  calculate  the  disbursements  of  eacli  third 
of  the  Nation  un<l(M-  various  hypothelical  distributions 
of  uicome.  Assiuniug  a  $70  billion  mcome,  for  ex- 
ample, we  can  compare  a  distribution  holduig  the 
percent  of  income  saved  constant  with  the  103")  36 
proportionate  disti'ibiitiou.  The  result  indicates  an 
increase  of  36  percent  in  the  food  expenditures  of  the 
poorest  (bird  of  tlie  Nation,  while  for  the  Nation  .as  a 
whole  the  advai\ce  amounts  only  to  six  percent.  For 
all  of  the  other  categories  of  disbursement  an  e\cn 
greater  contrast  appears.  It  is  important,  therefoi-e. 
that  the  readei'  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  over-all  char- 
acter of  the  national  totals  in  interpreting  the  resultsS 
of  the  studv. 


SECTION  2.    EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN   SIZE  OF  INCOME  WITH 
PROPORTIONATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  CONSTANT 


Of  tlie  iiiauy  factors  iiifliieuciiig'  the  aggi-egate 
expenditures  and  savings  of  the  Nation's  consumers, 
none  is  more  important  than  the  total  volume  of 
income  received.  And  none  is  apparently  more  sub- 
ject to  wide  variations  over  short  periods  of  time; 
marked  changes  in  the  size  of  national  income  have 
taken  place  within  recent  years,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  such  variations  will  not  occur  again  in 
the  future.  Furthermore,  the  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
income  is  an  accepted  goal  of  national  policy,  and  one 
means  of  assiu'ing  some  improvement  in  the  incomes 
of  the  lower  income  groups.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
important  that  the  effect  of  this  factor  on  national 
consiunption  be  carefidly  examined.  In  this  section 
of  the  report,  these  effects  will  be  considered  apart 
from  the  effects  of  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
income  by  assuming  the  same  projjortionate  distribu- 
tion as  in  1935-36;  in  the  following  section  both  factors 
will  be  considered  together.  Throughout  the  dis- 
cussion, the  spending  habits  of  the  people,  the  size  of 
the  popidation,  and  other  variables  which  afi'ect 
expenditures  wtII  be  assimied  not  to  change.  As  the 
previous  section  has  indicated  in  detail,  these  assump- 
tions do  not  permit  the  use  of  the  calculations  to  pre- 
dict the  effect  of  actual  changes  in  income. 

Sizes  of  Income  Selected 

In  onler  to  study  the  effect  of  size  of  total  consiuner 
income  upon  consumption  demand,  four  different  sizes 
of  income  have  been  assumed.  This  number  seems 
to  be  the  optimmn  for  purposes  of  the  present  study. 
Fewer  woidd  fail  to  bring  out  clearly  the  relationsliips 
between  size  of  income  and  consiunption  and  woidd 
not  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  the  results.  More 
would  be  imnecessary  and  tedious. 

Tiie  figure  for  total  consxnner  income  for  the  year 
193.5-36  was  about  $.59^  billion,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
use  the  rounded  figure  of  $60  biUion  as  one  of  the 
assumed  sizes.  Around  this  figure,  at  $10  billion  inter- 
vals, three  more  assumed  income  sizes  were  chosen: 
$50,  $70,  and  $80  billion.  These  incomes  are  to  be 
considered  in  terms  of  1935-36  prices,  which  were  of 
course  lower  than  prices  in  1929.  In  terms  of  1929 
prices,  the  value  of  the  goods  and  services  represented 
by  tiiese  four  incomes  would  range  from  $61  to  $98 
lf)4 


billion.'  In  terms  of  1933  prices,  they  woidd  range  from 
$47  to  $75  billion.  An  income  of  $80  billion  in  1935-36 
prices  is  about  one-third  higher  than  the  actual  income 
in  1935-36  and  about  one-fourth  higher  than  the  1929 
income,  if  the  latter  is  also  expressed  in  1935-36  prices. 
To  assume  a  total  income  much  larger  than  $80  billion 
might  well  involve  broad  changes  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole  which  are  markedly  inconsistent  with  our 
explicit  assumption  of  1935-36  conditions.  Further- 
more, the  methods  used  in  making  the  calculations  are 
less  valid  for  sizes  of  income  far  removed  from  that  in 
the  base  year  1935-36,  because  larger  and  more  num- 
erous shifts  in  relative  prices  and  in  spending  habits 
are  likely  to  occui'.  Since  the  four  sizes  chosen  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  effects  of  differences  in  the 
size  of  total  consumer  income  upon  aggregate  con- 
sumption demands,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  move 
further  than  $20  billion  from  the  1935-36  base  year 
figure  of  $60  billion. 

Obtoinins  the  Income  Distributions 

The  next  step  is  to  determine,  for  each  size  of  total 
consumer  income,  the  number  of  consumer  units  at 
each  income  level.  This  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  way 
as  to  hold  constant  the  degree  of  inequality  of  income 
distribution,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  aggre- 
gate income  held  by  each  proportion  of  consumer 
units.  The  degree  of  inequality  coidd  be  held  constant 
at  any  desired  level,  but  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
accept  the  actual  degree  of  inequality  existing  in 
1935-36. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not  the  distribution  of 
consumer  units  by  income  level  that  is  held  constant. 
The  number  of  consumer  units  at  each  income  level 
must  vary  to  allow  the  total  income  to  change.  It  is 
the  degree  of  inequality  of  income  distribution  which 
does  not  change;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  total  income 
received  by  a  given  proportion  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumer units. 

The  proportion  of  total  mcome  held  by  each  tenth 
of  the  Nation  in  1935-36  was  shown  in  table  10,  above. 
Similar  procedures  could  be  followed  to  construct  a 

'"in  deflating  the  income  figures,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  cost  of 
goods  purchased  by  wage^earners  and  lower-salaried  clerical  workers  in  32  large 
cities  wa.s  used.  See  Chnnsiis  in  Cost  of  Liring.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  R-749, 
Oeceniber  l.i.  1937. 
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table  for  twentieths,  fiftieths,  hundredths,  or  for  any 
other  fraction  of  the  Nation's  consumers.  It  is  the 
proportions  of  total  income  held  by  these  various  seg- 
ments that  are  assumed  to  be  fixed.  Under  the  as- 
sumption that  they  remain  unchanged,  any  size  of  total 
consumer  income  can  easily  be  distributed  by  income 
level.  The  procedure  followed  is  a  simple  one,  the  only 
problem  beuig  the  technical  one  of  interpolation,  dis- 
cussed in  section  5  below. 

With  differences  in  size  of  total  consumer  income  and 
with  proportionate  distribution  of  income  constant, 
the  resulting  distributions  of  consumer  units  by  income 
level  are  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  midtiplying  the 
1935-36  income  of  every  consumer  unit  by  the  ratio  of 
the  assumed  total  consumer  income  to  the  actual  total 
consumer  income  in  1935  36.  For  example,  a  family 
whose  income  was  $6,000  with  a  total  consumer  mcome 
of  $60  billion  would  have  an  income  of  $5,000,  $7,000, 
and  $8,000  m  the  $50,  $70,  and  $80  billion  distribu- 
tions, respectively. 

The  assumed  distributions  of  consumer  units  by  in- 
come level  for  each  size  of  total  income  are  showm  in 
table  IC.  It  shoidd  be  noted  that  the  modal  income 
class  shifts  upward  as  the  size  of  total  income  increases, 
and  that  the  consumer  imits  are  less  concentrated  with- 
in a  few  income  classes.  Comparing  the  $80  billion 
income  distribution  with  the  $50  billion,  it  is  seen  that 
the  frequencies  below  $500  are  cut  in  half,  while  those 
at  various  income  levels  above  $2,000  are  doubled, 
tripled,  or  even  quadrupled. 

Effect  on  Asgregate  Disbursements 

The  effect  of  the  four  assumed  income  situations  on 
the  disbursements  of  the  Nation's  consumers  is  shown 
in  chart  IC  and  table  2C. 

Table  IC. —  Distributions  of  consumer  units  by  income  level,  as- 
siimittg  four  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  with  same  proportion- 
ate distribution  of  income  as  in  1935-36 


Inciniie  level 

Percentage  distribution  of  consumer  units  with 
total  consumer  income  of— 

$50  billion 

$60  billion 

$70  billion 

$80  billion 

Under  $2.'io 

7.6 
1S.1 
17.6 
16. 1 

12.0 
8.6 
6.4 
4.5 

S.1 

2.5 

2.0 

.7 

1.2 
.3 

.2 

5.4 
11.5 
14.5 
14.8 

12  6 
9.5 
7.4 
5.8 

7.6 
3.8 
3.5 
1.2 

1.5 
.4 
.2 
.3 

4.4 
9.2 
11.6 
12.6 

12.1 
10.4 
8.  1 
6.3 

9.4 
5.7 
6.0 
2.0 

20 
.6 
.2 
.4 

3.  7 

$25O-$500                             

7.4 

t5Ca-$750 

t750-$l,0()() 

$1,000-$1,25U 

$1,2SO-$1,500 

9.3 
10.9 

11.  1 
10.  1 

$1.5(»-$1.750                         

tl.7.»-$2,(XI0.                             

$2,000-$2,5U()                               

$2,50O$3,000 

8.7 
7.1 

10.3 
7.3 

$3.ooa-$4,ooo       ...  . 

7.0 

«.00O-$S.000 

2.8 

$5,00O-$10,000 

2.8 

$10,0(»-$15.000    

.7 

$i5,ooa-$2n.noo 

.3 

$20,000  anci  over 

.8 

.\11  levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

No  Satiation  of  Wants 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  revealed  is  that  \vith- 
out  exception  everj'  category  shows  an  increase  in  the 
amount  allocated  to  it  as  the  size  of  total  consumer 
income  increases.-  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  limit  to 
the  expansion  of  expenditures  for  any  category  which 
would  result  from  satiation  of  wants.  For  particular 
goods  and  services  there  may  well  be  satiety;  in  fact, 
there  may  even  be  cases  of  decreased  expenditures — as 
in  the  case  of  inferior  goods  for  which  other  goods  are 
substituted  as  income  increases — but  this  is  apparently 
not  true  of  any  major  category  of  goods  and  services. 

AGGREGATE    DISBURSEMENTS    AS- 
SUMING  FOUR  SIZES  OF  TOTAL 
CONSUMER    INCOME 

WITH 

SAME  PROPORTIONATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 
AS    IN    1935   36 

1935-36    PRICES    AND   SPENDING    HABITS 


FOOD 


HOUSING 

HOUSEHOLD    OPERATION 

CLOTHING 

AUTOMOBILE 

OTHER    ITEMS 

GIFTS    AND  TAXES 
SAVINGS 


SIZE    OF    INCOME 


BASED  ON  TABLE  2C 


Chart  IC 


Note. — Taxes    shown    here    iiicliirlo    only    personal    income 
taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  |)roperty  taxes. 

'  For  the  meaning  of  the  terras  increase,  decrease.  ;»nd  change  as  used  in  Ihese 
pages,  sec  the  explanation  in  the  previous  section. 
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Increase  in  Savings 

It  is  evident,  from  chart  iC,  that  saA-ings  increase 
ver\'  rapidly  with  the  increase  in  total  income — so  much 
so  that  the  percent  of  total  income  saved,  shown  in 
chart  2C,  rises  sharply.  With  a  $60  billion  income,  ap- 
proximately the  actual  amount  in  1935-36,  $6  bUlion,  or 
10  percent  of  the  total,  is  saved.     With  a  $70  biUion 

PERCENTAGE  ALLOCATION  OF  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS ASSUMING  FOUR 
SIZES  OF  TOTAL  CONSUMER  INCOME 

WITH 

SAME  PROPORTIONATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 

AS    IN    1935   36 

1935-36  PRICES  AND  SPENDING  HABITS 


100 


FOOD 


HOUSING 

HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 

CLOTHING 

AUTOMOBILE 

OTHER    ITEMS 

GIFTS    AND  TAXES 
SAVINGS 

BASED  ON  TABLE  2C 


SIZE     OF    INCOME 


Chart  2C 


Note. — Taxes    shown    here    include    only    personal    income 
taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 


income,  savings  are  nearly  $9  billion,  or  approximately 

13  percent  of  the  total.  At  $80  billion,  they  are  15  per- 
cent, or  almost  $12  billion.  With  a  drop  in  total  con- 
sumer income  to  $50  billion,  savings  shrink  to  $3}^ 
billion,  or  only  7  percent  of  income. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  savings  fig- 
ures presented  here  represent  consumer  savings  only. 
Savings  by  governments  and  by  corporations,  which 
also  fluctuate  greatly  as  the  size  of  the  national  income 
changes,  are  not  included  in  the  estimates.' 

Other  Disbursements 

Table  2C  indicates  that  gifts  and  personal  taxes  also 
increase  more  rapidly  than  total  consumer  income,  so 
that  the  percent  of  income  allocated  to  this  category 
increases  from  4.9  percent  with  a  $50  billion  income  to 
5.7  percent  with  an  $80  bUhon  income. 

Among  expenditures  for  current  consmnption,  only 
three  categories  show  increases  in  dollar  terms  which 
are  large  enough  to  result  in  sUght  increases  in  the  per- 
cent of  income  allocated  to  them,  namely,  education 
(that  is,  private  tuition  and  school  supplies),  auto- 
mobile, and  recreation  expenditures.  Furnishings  and 
■'other  items"  account  for  constant  percentages  of 
total  disbursements,  while  every  other  category  accounts 
for  a  decreasing  percentage  as  total  consumer  income 
increases. 

Stating  these  results  obversely,  if  total  consumer  in- 
come is  decreased  while  the  proportionate  distribution 
of  income  remains  the  same,  the  categories  of  disburse- 
iirent  which  show  decreases  more  than  proportionate 
to  the  decreases  Ln  income  are  as  follows:  Savings, 
gifts  and  personal  taxes,  education,  automobile,  and 
recreation. 

Percentage  Differences  in  Disbursements 

The  same  results  are  presented  in  a  different  form 
in  chart  3C.  This  chart  indicates  the  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  disbursement  for  each  category  of  con- 
sumption, for  gifts  and  personal  taxes,  and  for  savings, 
that  occur  with  increases  in  the  size  of  total  consumer 
income.  With  a  change  in  income  from  $60  billion  to 
$80  billion — an  increase  of  one-third  over  the  approxi- 
mate 1935-36  amount — savings  increase  by  96  percent. 
Four  other  categories  of  disbursement  increase  by 
more  than  one-third:  gifts  and  personal  taxes  and 
education  each  increase  by  46  percent,  automobile 
expenditures  by  42  percent,  and  recreation  expenditures 

^  For  definition  of  savings  and  for  discussion  of  reliability  of  savings  figures,  see 
Part  I.  pp.  21-22.  and  Part  II.  pp.  53-.55.  For  relation  of  savings  figures  for  1935-36 
to  those  for  other  years,  see  footnote  24  on  p.  21,  and  pp.  69-70. 

*  While  separate  figures  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes  cannot  be  given,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  gifts  form  the  major  item  in  this  category.  For  further 
explanation,  see  pp.  56-58. 
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Table  2C. —  Disbursements  of  American   consumers,  assuming  four  sizes  of  total  consiimer  income  with  same» proportionate  distribulioti 

of  income  as  in  1,9S.^-S6  ' 


Categorj"  of  disbursement  » 

Aggregate  dLshursements  (in  millions) 
with  total  consumer  income  of— 

Percentage  ot  aggregate  ilisbursements 
with  total  consumer  income  of— 

Percentage    changes    in    dis- 
bursement for  each  category 
as    total    consumer    income 
varies  from  $60  billion  to — 

$S0bU- 
lion 

$60  bil- 
lion 

$70  bil- 
lion 

$80  bU- 
lion 

$50  bil- 
lion 

$60  bil- 
lion 

$70  bil- 
lion 

$80  bil- 
lion 

$50  bil- 
lion 

$70  bil- 
lion 

$80  bil- 
lion 

''nrrent  consumption: 

Food                                                             .                         -  - 

$15,369 

8,419 

4,602 

4..'iOO 

3,040 

1,897 

1,346 

1.192 

912 

S60 

788 

490 

405 

260 

$17,013 

9.597 

5,355 

.1.327 

3,847 

2,242 

1.668 

1.447 

l.OM 

982 

888 

.i56 

.il2 

307 

$18,503 

10,753 

6,095 

6.145 

4,655 

2,582 

1.990 

1.687 

1,170 

1.091 

985 

617 

626 

355 

$19, 874 

11,876 

6.  822 

6.949 

5,447 

2,919 

2.311 

1.916 

1,289 

1.189 

1.079 

675 

746 

402 

30.8 

16.8 

9.2 

9.0 

6.1 

3.8 

2.7 

2.4 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

28.4 

16.0 

8.9 

8.9 

6.4 

3.7 

•2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

.9 

.9 

.  o 

28.4 
15.4 

8.7 
8.8 
6.6 
3.7 

2.8 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

.9 

.9 

.5 

24.9 

14.9 

8.5 

8.7 

6.8 

3.7 

2.9 

2.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

.5 

-9.7 
-12.3 
-14.1 
-15.  5 
-21.0 
-15.4 
-19.3 
-17.6 
-12.6 

8.8 
IZO 
13.8 
IS.  4 
21.0 
15.2 
19.3 
16.6 
12.1 

16.8 

23.7 

27.4 

Clothing                     

30.4 

41.6 

30.2 

38.5 

32.4 

23.5 

-12.4 

11. 1 

21.1 

-11.3              10.9 

-11.7  ;       11.2 

-20.  9              22.  3 

21.5 

Reading.. _ - - 

21.6 
45.  7 

Other  items 

-15.3 

15.6 

30.9 

44,080 
2,45£ 
3,465 

,tO,  784 
3,113 
6.103 

.57,254 
3.814 
8.932 

63,494 
4,641 
11.965 

88.2 
4.9 
fi.  9 

84.6 
5.2 
10.2 

81.8 
5.4 
12.8 

79.4 
5.7 
14.9 

-13.2 
-21.1 
-43.2 

12.7 
22.5 
46.4 

25.  0 

45.9 

-Savings 

96.1 

All  Hems - 

50,000 

60,000 

70.000 

Sn.  000 

10(1.0 

100.0 

100.0  i         lOO.  0 

-16.7 

16.7 

33.3 

1  .\ssuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36. 

^  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

by  39  percent.  These  are,  of  course,  the  five  categories 
iiieiitioiied  above  as  gaining  in  inipoitaiice,  for  if  e.\- 
penditure  on  a  category  increases  more  than  one-third 
when  income  increases  one-third,  the  percent  of  income 
allocated  to  the  category  increases. 

All  other  categories  show  less  than  a  33 K  percent  in- 
crease. Furnishings  nearly  keep  pace  with  total  income 
by  increasing  32  percent;  clothing  and  medical  care  ure 
next,  each  increasing  by  30  percent.  The  other  cate- 
gories increase  considerably  less,  and  food  the  least  of 
all,  showing  an  increase  of  onlj'  17  percent.  Thus  food 
is,  of  all  the  categories  of  consumer  outlay,  the  one  that 
expands  least  with  a  larger  national  income,  but  even 
it  would  increase  half  as  fast  as  total  income. 

Use  o(  Each  $10  Billion  DifFerence  in  Income 

One  further  question  might  be  asked  about  the  be- 
havior of  national  expenditures  under  various  sizes  of 
consumer  income.  That  is,  how  woidd  each  $10  billion 
diffeience  in  total  income  be  spent?  Answers  to  this 
question  are  given  in  chart  4C  and  table  3C. 

Here  is  clearly  brought  out  the  large  share  of  the 
increases  in  income  which  go  to  savings.  No  other 
category  receives  much  more  than  half  the  amount 
going  to  savings,  and  all  consumption  items  together 
receive  only  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much.  Further- 
more, savings  claim  an  increasing  share  of  the  succes- 
sive $10  billion  increases:  26  percent  as  income  moves 
from  $50  billion  to  $t)0  billion,  28  percent  as  it  increases 
to  $70  billion,  and  30  percent  as  it  advances  to  $80 
billion. 

Food  takes  the  second  largest  slice  of  tiie  income 
increments — about  15  percent — in  spite  of  showing  the 
smallest  percentage  increase  of  all  the  categories. 
Unlike  savings,  however,  it  receives  a  declining  share 
of  each  additional  $10  billion. 
780nn°— :i9 12 


^  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  ta.xes.  and  certain  per- 
son.ll  property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

PERCENTAGE    DIFFERENCES    IN    DIS- 
BURSEMENTS    ASSUMING     DIF- 
FERENCES IN  SIZE  OF  TOTAL 
CONSUMER   INCOME 

WITH 
SAME     PROPORTIONATE     DISTRIBUTION     OF      IN- 
COME   AS    IN    1935   36 
1935    36  PRICES  AND  SPENDING  HABITS 

SAVINGS 

EDUCATION 

GIFTS  AND  TAXES 

AUTOMOBILE 

RECREATION 

FURNISHINGS 

CLOTHING 

MEDICAL  CARE 

HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 

HOUSING 

PERSONAL  CARE 
TRANSPORTATION 

OTHER   THAN   AUTO 

READING 

TOBACCO 

FOOD 

0  20  40  60  80  100 

PERCENT    OF    INCREASE 


■  WITH  INCREASE  OF  INCOME  ^ 

FROM   $60  TO  $70  BILLION  LS. 

BASED  ON  TABLE  2C 

Ch.^HT  3C 


WITH  FURTHER  INCREASE 
OF  INCOME  TO   i80  BILLION 


Note. — Taxes    shown    here    iiichide    mily    ixTsoiml     iiicoinf 
taxes,  poll  taxes.  ,hiuI  <'crtaiii  personal  |)roperty  taxes. 
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USE  OF  EACH-  $10  BILLION  DIFFER- 
ENCE IN  TOTAL  CONSUMER  INCOME 
ASSUMING  FOUR  SIZES  OF    INCOME 

WITH 

SAME  PROPORTIONATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME 

AS    IN    1935   36 

1935-36  PRICES  AND  SPENDING  HABITS 


FOOD 


HOUSING 


HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION 


CLOTHING 


AUTOMOBILE 


OTHER    ITEMS 


GIFTS   AND  TAXES 


SAVINGS 


BASED  ON  TABLE  3C 


$50  TO  $60     $60  TO  $70      $70  TO  $80 

BILLION  BILLION  BILLION 

INCREASE    IN    INCOME 


Chart  4C 


Note. — Taxes  shown  here  iiichide  only  personal  income  taxes, 
poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 

The  other  items  of  outlay  fall  approximately  m  the 
order  of  their  size  with  a  $60  billion  income,  but  the 
more  sensitive  categories — automobile,  recreation, 
education,  and  gifts  and  personal  taxes — take  some- 
what more   than    their   proportionate   shares.     Auto- 


mobile expenditures,  in  fact,  take  almost  as  much  as 
clothing,  and  more  than  household  operation;  while 
gifts  and  personal  taxes  take  nearly  as  much  as  house- 
hold operation.  Gifts  and  personal  taxes  and  education 
take  increasing  shares  of  the  successive  $10  billion  incre- 
ments, but  the  shares  going  to  automobile  and  recrea- 
tion are  practically  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  step- 
ups  in  total  income.  This  is  in  contrast  to  all  other 
categories  (except  "other  items")  which  receive  decreas- 
ing slices  of  the  successive  $10  billion  increases. 

T.-iBLE  3C. —  Use  of  each  four  $10  billion  difference  in  total  con- 
sumer income,  assuming  sizes  of  income  with  same  proportionate 
distribution  of  income  as  in  1935-36  ' 


Category  of  disbursement  - 


Current  consumption: 

Food , 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Clothing 

Automobile 

Medical  care 

Recreation 

Furnishings 

Personal  care 

Tobacco 

Transportation  other  than  auto, 

Reading 

Education 

other  items — 


All  consumption  items. 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes  3 

Savings 


All  items. 


Increases  in  disbursements  (in  millions) 
with  increase  in  size  of  total  consumer 
income  from— 


$50  billion  to 
$60  billion 


$1,644 

1,178 

753 

827 
807 
345 
322 
255 
132 
122 
100 

65 
107 

47 


6,704 

658 

2,638 


10,000 


$60  billion  to 
$70  billion 


$1,490 

1,156 

740 

818 

808 

340 

322 

240 

126 

109 

97 

62 

114 

48 


6.470 

701 

2,829 


10,000 


$70  billion  to 
$80  billion 


$1,371 
1.123 
727 
804 
792 
337 
321 
229 
119 


94 
58 
120 
47 


6.240 

727 

3.033 


10.000 


1  .\ssuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36, 

2  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


Relation  oF  Results  to 
Average  Spending  Patterns 

The  results  of  the  calculations  presented  above  are 
of  such  importance  in  their  economic  imphcations  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  explain  them  at  further  length, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  explanation  will  of  necessity 
be  somewhat  technical. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  Nation  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  total  consumer  income  of  tlie 
Nation,  as  the  figures  just  presented  have  shown;  this 
dependence  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  relation  be- 
tween the  expenditure  pattern  of  a  single  family  and 
the  income  of  the  family.  Since  the  Nation  in  its 
aspect  of  consumer  is  merely  the  simi  total  of  the  39 
million  families  and  single  individuals,  it  must  be  true 
that  the  way  the  Nation  reacts  to  changes  in  its  income 
depends  upon  the  way  the  component  consumer  imits 
react  to  changes  in  their  incomes.  In  other  words,  the 
relation  between  the  consumption  of  the  Nation  and 
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the  income  of  the  Natiop  depends  upon  tlie  relation 
between  the  expenditui'e  pattern  of  tlie  consumer  units 
and  the  incomes  of  the  consumer  imits,  that  is,  upon 
the  "income-expenditure  gi'aphs"  shown  in  charts  11 
and  12  in  part  I.* 

Increases  Depend  on  Sfeepness  of  the 
Income-Expenditure  Graphs 

The  simplest  example  of  this  dependence  occuis  when 
the  income-expenditure  graph  for  some  category',  say 
recreation,  is  a  straight  hne.  Let  us  assume  that 
at  each  income  level  the  average  consmner  imit  would 
spend  3  cents  of  an  additional  dollar  of  income  on 
recreation — that  is,  that  the  slope  of  the  straight  line  is 
0.03.  Then  if  the  Nation's  income  is  increased  by  $10 
billion,  the  expenditure  for  recreation  will  increase  $300 
million,  regardless  of  whether  the  additional  income 
goes  to  high  income  or  low  iiicom  e  consumer  units. 
From  this  it  follows  that  there  is  a  straight-line  relation- 
ship between  the  Nation's  income  and  the  Nation's  ex- 
penditure on  recreation,  and  that  the  slope  or  rate  of 
increase  of  this  line  is  the  same  as  the  slope  of  the 
income-expenditure  graph  for  recreation,  namely  0.03. 

If  the  income-expenditure  graph  is  not  a  straight  line, 
however,  the  relationship  between  the  Nation's  expendi- 
ture on  a  particular  category  and  the  Nation's  income 
depends  on  how  much  of  the  increase  in  income  goes  to 
high  income  and  how  much  to  low  income  consumer 
units,  as  well  as  on  the  general  shape  of  the  income-ex- 
penditure graph. 

Application  of  These  Principles 

The  steepest  of  the  income-expenditure  graphs,  as 
shown  in  charts  11  and  12,  is  that  for  savings.  It 
follows  that  aggregate  savings  increase  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  category  as  total  income  increases — 
that  is,  savings  take  the  largest  share  of  each  $10  billion 
added  to  income.  Also,  the  savings  graph  is  extremely 
steep  relative  to  its  height,  which  explains  why  its  per- 
centage increase — 96  percent  as  income  changes  from 
$60  to  $80  billion — is  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other 
category.  And  finally,  except  for  the  very  lowest  in- 
come levels,  the  savings  graph  rises  at  an  increasing 
rate — that  is,  it  is  concave  upward.  The  same  relation- 
.ship  will  tent!  to  hold  for  savings  as  related  to  total 
income;  savings  take  a  larger  and  larger  share — 26 
percent,  28  percent,  and  30  percent — of  the  successive 
$10  billion  increments  in  income. 

Food  has  the  second  greatest  slope  among  the  income- 
expenditure  graphs,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  category  accounts  for  the  second  largest  dollar 
share  of  each  $10  billion  increase.     In  other  respects, 

*  For  disous-sioii  (if  tlie.se  praphs.  s«e  pp.  :i8-40. 


however,  food  is  in  striking  contrast  to  savings. 
Though  its  slope  is  great  in  absolute  terms,  the  graph 
is  flat  relative  to  its  height,  so  that  the  percentage 
increase  in  food  is  small.  Also  the  graph  is  concave 
downward,  so  that  the  amoimt  going  to  food  out  of 
successive  $10  billion  increases  in  total  income  declines 
instead  of  increasing,  as  in  the  case  of  sa\nngs. 

The  housing  curve  shows  much  the  same  character- 
istics as  that  for  food,  although  the  changes  are  not  as 
pronounced.  The  gifts  and  personal  ta^es  graph  is  not 
as  steep  absolutely,  but  is  verj'  steep  relative  to  its 
height  and  is  concave  upward.  Hence  this  category' 
accoimts  for  a  rather  small  but  increasing  share  of 
successive  income  increments  and  shows  a  large  per- 
centage increase  in  disbursements. 

The  graphs  for  medical  care  and  for  recreation 
exempUfy  the  characteristic  difference  between  "ur- 
gent" and  "dispensable"  categories.  Both  graphs  are 
nearly  straight  lines  except  at  very  high  income  levels. 
The  graph  for  medical  care,  however,  is  such  that  if 
extrapolated  downward  it  would  pass  above  the  origin, 
so  that  at  most  points  on  the  graph  the  slope  is  less 
than  the  slope  of  a  line  drawn  to  the  origin. 

The  result  is  that  medical  care  accounts  for  3.7  per- 
cent of  the  first  $60  billion  in  total  consumer  income, 
and  only  3.4  percent  of  the  next  $10  billion.  The 
recreation  graph,  on  the  other  hand,  woidd  pass  to  the 
right  of  the  origin  if  extrapolated,  so  that  recreation, 
which  accounts  for  only  2.8  percent  of  the  first  $60 
billion,  takes  a  larger  share — 3.2  percent — of  the  next 
$10  billion. 

In  connection  with  this  analysis  of  the  behavior  of 
the  curves  for  major  categories  of  consumption,  it 
should  be  noted  again  that  expenditures  for  individual 
items  within  a  category  may  beha\e  quite  differently 
from  the  category  as  a  whole.  The  income-expenditure 
curves  for  some  items  of  food  may  behave  more  like 
the  savings  cur\e,  while  those  for  some  items  of  saving 
may  behave  more  like  the  food  curve  than  like  the  curve 
for  all  savings  items  combined. 

How  the  Three  Thirds  of  the  Nation 
Use  Increases  in  Income 

In  interpreting  the  results  just  presented,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  arise  from  a  very  unequal 
distribution  of  the  assumed  $10  biUion  differences  in 
income  among  the  Nation's  39  miUion  families  and 
single  individuals.  Under  the  assumed  conditions, 
only  about  $1  billion  of  each  additional  $10  billion  was 
allocated  to  the  lower  third  of  all  coiisuiner  units,  since 
that  was  the  proportion  of  total  consumer  income 
received  by  them  in  193.i  36.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
income  scale,  $2%  billion  went  to  .'>  jjercent  of  tiie  con- 
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sumer  units.  This  is,  of  course,  one  reason  for  the 
very  hirge  increases  in  savings  and  the  small  propor- 
tionate increase  in  ex])enditures  for  food. 

Table  4C  shows  how  the  $10  bUhon  difference  in 
income,  assuming  total  incomes  of  $60  and  S70  bUlion 

T.\BLE  4C. —  Use  by  each  third  of  Xntinrt  of  $10  billion  difference 
in  total  consumer  income,  assuming  incomes  of  $60  and  $70 
billion  with  same  proportionate  distribution  of  income  as  in 
1935-36  ' 


Increases  in  disbursements   (in 
millions)  of — 


Percentage  of  increase  in 
disbursements  of— 


Category  of  disburse- 

ment ' 

AU 

con- 

Lower 

Middle 

Upper 

Lower 

Middle 

Upper 

sumer 

third 

third 

third 

third 

third 

third 

units 

Current  consumption: 

Food 

$1,490 

$314 

$509 

$667 

30.6 

21.3 

10. 1 

Housing          

1.156 

145 

330 

681 

14.1 

13.8 

10.4 

Household    opera- 

tion                

740 

818 

91 
«3 

195 
218 

454 
507 

8.9 
9.0 

8.2 
9.1 

6.9 

Clothing 

7.  7 

.\utomobile 

808 

53 

240 

515 

5.2 

10.1 

7.8 

Medical  care 

340 

35 

104 

201 

3.4 

4.4 

3.0 

Recreation 

322 

28 

89 

205 

2.7 

3.7 

3.1 

Furnishings 

240 

29 

85 

126 

2.8 

3.6 

1.9 

Personal  care 

126 

19 

39 

68 

1.8 

1.6 

1.0 

Tobacco 

109 

22 

43 

44 

2.1 

1.8 

-  / 

Transportation 

other  than  auto__ 

97 

15 

24 

58 

1.5 

1.0 

.9 

Reading 

62 

11 

18 

33 

1.1 

.8 

.5 

Education .,. 

114 

6 

22 

86 

.6 

.9 

1.3 

Other  items 

48 

3 

16 

29 

.3 

.  / 

.4 

All  consumption 

items 

6,470 

864 

1.932 

3,674 

84.1 

8L0 

55.7 

Olfts     and      personal 

taxes' - 

701 

42 

114 

546 

4.1 

4.8 

8.3 

Savings 

2,829 

121 

338 

2,370 

11.8 

14.2 

36.0 

All  items.. 

10.000 

1,027 

2,384 

6.589 

ICD.O 

IC3.0 

100  0 

1  Assuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36. 

2  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  95-9S. 

3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxe.s.  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 


was  distributed  among  the  three  thirds  of  the  Nation, 
and  how  each  third  allocated  its  share  to  the  various 
categories.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  third 
accounts  for  the  largest  share  of  the  increase  in  every 
category. 

More  mteresting,  however,  is  the  difference  in  the 
way  the  three  thirds  allocate  their  added  income  to  the 
various  types  of  outlay.  The  lower  third  spends  over 
30  percent  of  its  added  mcome  on  food,  while  the  upper 
third  spends  only  10  percent  for  this  category.  This 
difference  is  offset  by  the  lower  percent  of  the  increase 
saved  by  the  lower  third — only  12  percent  in  contrast 
to  the  36  percent  saved  by  the  upper  third. 

Differences  among  the  three  thirds  of  the  Nation  in 
the  percentage  allocation  of  income  to  other  categories 
of  disbursement  are  much  less  striking.  Although  the 
lower  third  devotes  thi-ee  times  as  large  a  proportion 
of  its  adfled  income  to  tobacco  as  does  the  upper  third, 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  to  reading,  and  only  half 
as  larae  a  jiroportion  to  education,  yet  the  absolute 
differences  in  apportionment  are  almost  negligible. 

In  otiier  words,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  $10  bUlion 
mcrease  in  income  had  been  allocated  to  the  lower  third, 
the  percent  saved  would  have  been  closer  to  12  per- 
cent than  to  28  percent,  while  the  percent  spent  for 
food  would  have  been  nearer  30  than  15.  The  dif- 
ferences in  dollar  disbursements  for  these  categories 
would  be  veiy  marked.  The  absolute  amounts  devoted 
to  other  categories  would  not  have  been  greatly  changed 
from  what  they  are  when  the  greater  part  of  each  $10 
bilhon  is  assumeil  to  go  to  the  upper  third  of  the  Nation. 


SECTION    3.    EFFECT   OF   DIFFERENCES   IN   SIZE   AND   PROPOR 
TIONATE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    INCOME 


The  preceding  section  presented  the  patterns  of  con- 
sumer disbiii-sements  that  might  be  expected  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  total  income  if  the  relative  distribution 
of  income  is  assumed  to  remain  as  it  was  in  1935-36. 
In  this  section  the  effect  of  differences  m  both  the  size 
and  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income  will  be 
discussed — assuming,  as  explained  hi  section  1  above, 
that  all  other  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  uicome  has  at- 
tained a  new  importance  in  recent  years.  It  is  inti- 
matelj'  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  entii'e  Nation, 
and  particularly,  with  the  welfare  of  the  lowei'  uicome 
groups.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  growuig  recognition 
that  a  better  understanding  of  income  distribution  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  the 
economic  system  as  a  whole.  Economists  have,  for 
example,  indicated  in  recent  yeare  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  relationship  between  consumption  and  savings. 
Since  the  proportion  of  income  saved  appears  to  in- 
crease as  total  income  expands,  and  since  this  phe- 
nomenon is  directly  related  to  the  distribution  of  in- 
come, it  is  obviously  ilesirable  that  we  know  more  con- 
cretely how  this  relationship  works  and  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  bring  about  and  mahitain  the  most  effective 
relationship  between  them. 

Furthermore,  it  is  recognized  that  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  improving  levels  of  living,  of  expanding  the 
present  consumer  markets  for  goods  and  services,  and 
iif  finding  new  outlets  for  the  commodities  and  services 
produced  by  our  economy,  are  all  linked  not  only  with 
the  size  of  total  income  but  also  with  the  way  that  ui- 
come is  distributed.  Fmally,  there  is  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  distribution  of  income  deter- 
mines how  far  total  income  may  be  expandeil  and 
maintained  on  a  high  level.  On  all  of  these  counts  the 
distribution  of  income  and  its  relationship  to  the  other 
aspects  of  our  economy  merit  careful  study. 

In  the  light  of  these  important  questions  the  char- 
acter of  the  estimates  jiresented  here  will  seem  modest 


indeed.  They  may  be  accepted,  however,  as  a  step  in 
the  development  of  techniques  and  methods  in  analyz- 
ing the  problem  of  distribution.  They  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  differences  in  consumer  demand  and  sav- 
ings that  accompany  differences  in  both  the  size  and 
distribution  of  income.  They  are  not  forecasts  of  what 
is  likely  to  happen  if  income  expands  and  its  distri- 
bution changes. 

Selection  of  Assumed  Distributions 

In  this  section  three  of  the  fom-  sizes  of  total  con- 
sumer income  used  in  Section  2  above  are  again  con- 
sidered^$60,  .$70.  and  $80  billion.  The  $60  billion 
iacome,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
actual  income  in  1935-36.  However,  in  making  as- 
sumptions regarding  income  distribution  a  new  problem 
arises.  What  changes  in  the  distribution  of  income 
shall  be  assimied?  There  was  no  difficulty  involved  in 
selecting  variations  in  total  income.  Changes  in  size 
of  income  of  similar  magnitudes  to  those  adopted  for 
study  in  this  report  have  actually  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  But  there  is  httle  or  no  basis  in  the  past  for 
selecting  changes  in  the  distribution  of  income.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  data  showing  any  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income,  even 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Again,  while  total  income  can  only  become  smaller 
or  larger,  income  distribution  is  susceptible  of  an 
uifinite  variety  of  types  of  change.  Chart  4  on  page 
10  of  the  present  report  illustrates  how  income  was 
distributed  in  1935  36.'  Each  bar  measures  the  pro- 
portion of  income  obtained  by  each  tenth  of  the  Nation. 
It  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  bars  can  be  shortened 
or  lengthened  in  countless  combinations  of  ways  to 
represent  new  distributions  of  income.  The  particular 
assumptions  selected  must,  therefore,  be  determiiieti  by 

'  .Similar  flpiri's,  in  iwrctntBge  form,  arc  sbown  in  chart  3  in  Consumer  Incomes 
in  the  United  Stales. 
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their  usel'iilness  in  bringing  out  the  different  effects  of 
distribution  of  income  upon  the  Nation's  consumption. 
Needless  to  say,  whatever  assumptions  are  made  must, 
of  necessity,  be  highly  arbitrary. 

In  section  2,  above,  the  assiunption  made  as  to  the 
distribution  of  income  was  that  it  be  proportionately 
the  same  as  in  1935-36.  This  meant — as  chart  4  and 
table  10  above  indicate — that  36  percent  of  the  total 
income  was  assiuned  to  go  to  the  top  one-tenth  of  the 
Nation's  families  and  single  individuals,  and  1.7  per- 
cent to  the  lowest  tenth,  with  the  other  tenths  receiving 
proportionate  shares  between  these  two  extremes.  In 
the  present  section  three  more  assumptions  are  made  as 
to  the  distribution  of  total  income.  All  of  them  are 
arbitrary  in  the  sense  that  they  were  selected  without 
reference  to  whether  they  are  desirable  or  undesnable 
on  social  or  economic  grounds,  and  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  selected  without  consideration  of  their  bearuig  on 
any  specific  proposals  for  changing  the  distribution  of 
income.  They  were  chosen  because  they  offer  sufficient 
contrast  to  give  some  indication  of  the  effects  on  con- 
sumer disbursements  of  different  types  of  income  dis- 
tribution, and  because  they  provide  a  sufficient  degree  of 
difference  to  brmg  out  the  results  in  sharp  relief. 

The  first  of  the  thi-ee  new  assumptions  considered  in 
this  section  is  the  nearest  to  the  actual  distribution  in 
1935-36.  The  assumption  is  that  equal  amoimts — 
rather  than  proportionate  shares — of  increments  in 
income  are  given  to  aU  consumer  imits.  Thus  the 
lowest  income  groups  share  dollar  for  dollar  with  the 
highest  income  groups  in  the  assumed  additions  to  total 
income.  The  second  assumption  involves  raising  the 
mcomes«of  the  poorest  groups  as  total  mcome  changes 
from  $60  to  $70  and  to  $80  billion,  by  assuming  that 
the  entire  increase  goes  to  these  groups.  This  method 
assiunes  that  the  incomes  of  the  higher  mcome  groups 
remain  unchanged.  The  third  assianption  is  related  to 
the  amount  of  national  savings.  It  involves  changuig 
the  proportionate  distribution  of  income,  as  total  m- 
come  changes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  proportion 
of  national  mcome  saved  constant  at  about  10  percent, 
the  1935-36  figure.  This  assumption  requires  shifts 
toward  the  average  income  in  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  income  groups. 

These  three  sets  of  assumptions  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  mcome,  together  with  the  actual  distribu- 
tion in  1935-36,  serve  to  illustrate  a  variety  of  possible 
distributions  and  their  effects  upon  consumption. 
Again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  estimates  based 
on  these  assumptions  are  isolated  from  all  other  factors 
affecting  mcome  and  consumption.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  regarded  either  as  specific  forecasts  of 
what  is  likely  to  happen,  or  as  proposals  of  what  should 
happen. 


Assumins  Equal  Distribution  of 
Differences  in  Total  Income 

The  first  set  of  assumptions  involves  the  smallest 
deviation  from  the  actual  distribution  of  income  in 
1935-36.  All  consumer  imits  are  assumed  to  share 
equally  in  the  differences  in  total  consumer  income. 
Thus,  if  total  mcome  changes  from  $60  to  $70  billion, 
each  one  of  the  39,458,000  consumer  units  is  assumed  to 
receive  an  additional  $253.  Similarly,  at  the  $80  billion 
level  each  consmner  unit  is  assumed  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional $506. 

In  the  same  way,  each  tenth  of  the  Nation's  consumer 
units  would  receive  $1  billion  with  each  $10  billion  dif- 
ference in  total  income,  and  each  bar  shown  in  chart  4 
above  would  be  extended  an  equal  amount  under  this 
assumption.  If  all  consumer  units  were  classified  into 
three  equal  groups,  each  third  woidd  receive  33}^  percent 
of  the  difference  in  income,  whereas  when  the  $10  billion 
differences  in  income  were  distributed  according  to  the 
actual  distribution  that  existed  in  1935-36,  the  lower 
thu-d  of  the  Nation  received  10  percent,  the  middle 
third  24  percent,  and  the  upper  third  66  percent  of  the 
additional  income. 

Under  the  present  assmnption  the  relative  differences 
in  income  between  consumer  units  or  between  income 
groups  become  progressively  smaller  as  income  is  added, 
although  the  absolute  differences  remain  unchanged. 
For  example,  under  the  1935-36  distribution  of  income, 
a  $600  income  would  increase  $100  to  $700,  and  a 
$60,000  income  would  increase  $10,000  to  $70,000,  with 
an  increase  in  total  income  from  $60  to  $70  billion. 
But  when  every  family  and  single  mdividual  is  assumed 
to  share  equally  in  the  differences  in  total  income,  both 
the  $600  income  and  the  $60,000  income  woidd  increase 
a  flat  $253  with  the  same  change  in  total  consumer 
income. 

The  present  assumption  as  to  distribution  results, 
therefore,  in  a  decreasing  disparity  of  individual  in- 
comes as  total  income  expands.  The  highest  tenth, 
instead  of  receiving  36  percent  of  total  income  as  in 
1935-36,  would  receive  32  percent  of  a  $70  billion  in- 
come and  about  30  percent  of  an  $80  biUion  income. 
Conversely,  the  lowest  tenth  would  move  from  1.7 
percent  of  total  income  in  1935-36  to  2.9  percent  and 
3.8  percent  of  $70  and  $80  billion  incomes,  respectively.^ 

Compared  with  the  distribution  of  income  in  1935-36, 
this  proportionate  distribution  results  in  a  movement 
of  the  share  of  income  received  by  each  consumer 
imit — or  each  tenth  or  third  of  the  Nation — one- 
seventh  of  the  way  toward  its  pro  rata  share  of  income 
with  an  increase  in  total  income  from  $60  to  $70  billion ; 


•These  decile  figures  have  been  brought  together  for  all  of  the  assumed  variatioiv 
in  the  distribution  of  income  in  table  15C  in  Section  5  of  this  appendix. 
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and  one-fourth  of  the  way  toward  its  pro  rata  share 
with  an  increase  from  $60  to  $80  bilUon.  That  is, 
with  a  $70  bUlion  total  mcome  under  this  assumption, 
the  1935-36  proportionate  distribution  would  be  moved 
14  percent  of  the  way  toward  equality,  and  with  an 
$80  billion  income,  25  percent  of  the  way  toward 
equality  of  income  distribution.^ 

The  distribution  of  consumer  units  by  income  level, 
assuming  an  equal  distribution  of  differences  in  total 
income  to  all  consumer  units,  is  shown  in  table  oC. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distribution  of  percentages 
is  almost  identical  with  the  1935  36  distribution  as  long 
as  the  income  class  interval  remains  $250,  except  that 
there  is  a  step-up  of  one  interval  at  $70  billion,  and  of 
two  intervals  at  $80  billion.  This  result  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  coincidence.  When  $10  or  $20  billion  is 
divided  equally  among  approximately  40  million  con- 
sumer units,  each  one  gets  about  $250  or  $500,  wliich  is 
the  length  of  one  or  two  class  intervals.  That  is, 
under  this  assumption  the  entire  distribution  is  moved 
bodily  up  the  income  scale  a  distance  of  $250  or  $500. 

Table  5C. — Distributions  of  consumer  units  by  income  level, 
assuming  three  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  and  several  pro- 
portionate distributions  of  income 

Percentage  distribution  of  consumer  units  with— 


T^       1  J-  .  -I.      i  Distribution  of 
i  ^O""' 'l'""^": '  eacl,  $10  billion 


Distribu-  i  tion  of  cacli  $10 


Income  level 


tion  same 
as  in  1935- 
36  with 
$60  bil- 
lion in- 
come 


Under  $250. 
$250-$500.... 
$500-«750.... 
$"50-$1,000_. 


$1,000-$1,250- 
tl  25O-$l,500. 
$1,500-$1,750. 
$I,75O-$2,00O- 


$2,000-$2,500-- 
$2,50O-$3,000- 
$3,00O-.$4,D00 
$4,00O-$5,OO0 


$5,0u0-$10,0OO 

$10,00O-$15.000. . . 
$15,00O-$2O,O0O.-. 
$20,000  and  over.. 

All  levels. - 


5.4 
11.5 
14.5 
14.8 

12.6 
9.5 
7.4 
5.8 

7.6 
3.8 
3.5 
1.2 

1.5 
.4 
.2 
.3 


100.0 


billion  addition 
to  income  with 
income  of ' — 


$70 
billion 


5.2 
11.5 
14.5 

14.8 
12.7 
9.6 
7.4 

10.2 
5.4 
4.5 
1.6 

1.7 
.4 
.2 
.3 


100.0 


bilUon 


5.2 

11.4 

14.4 
14.8 
12.7 
9.6 

13.3 
7.6 
6.0 

2.1 


1. 


100.0 


addition  to  in 
como  to  poorest 
groups  with  in- 
come of  * — 


$70 
billion    billion 


17.1 

25.6 
25.6 

7.4 

5.8 

7.6  I 
3.8 
3.6 
1.2 

1.6 
.4 
.2 
.3 


100.0 


32.6 
32.6 
16.3 

7.6 
3.8 
3.5 
1.2 

1.6 
.4 
.2 
.3 


100.0 


Distribution  of 
total  consumer 
income  such  that 
percentage  of  in- 
come saved  re- 
mains as  in  1935- 
36  with  income 
of— 


$70     ,     $80 
billion    billion 


OlS 
8.1 
14.8 

17.1 
16.5 
U.6 
8.5 

10.9 
6.2 
4.0 
1.2 

1.5 
.4 
.2 
.2 


100.0 


0.3 

U.2 
19.9 
20.7 
15.6 

17.6 
7.4 
4.4 
1.0 

1.4 
.3 
.  1 
.1 


'  Each  one  of  the  39,4.^.000  families  and  single  individual.';  is  assumed  to  receive 
approximately  $253  of  each  $10  billion  increase  in  total  consumer  income. 

^  With  th)'  first  $10  billion  increase  in  total  consumer  income,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
incomes  of  all  families  and  single  individuals  are  raised  to  a  minimum  of  $7.'>0and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  additional  income  is  riistributed  to  the  three  income  levels 
between  $7.50  and  $1,500.  With  the  second  $10  billion  increase,  it  is  assumed  that  all 
incomes  are  raised  to  a  minimum  nf  $1,2.50  and  that  the  remaining  income  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  three  lev.'ls  between  $1.2.Wland  $2,(KP0. 

'  f^avings  have  t)een  held  constant  at  10.2  percent  since  this  was  the  figure  for  a  $60 
billion  consumer  income  riistributed  as  in  1935-36.  See  table  2C .  The  txrcenlage 
flgure  for  savings  at  $60  billion  income  difTers  slightly  from  the  i-stimated  figure  for 
1935-.36,  shown  in  table  7.  because  total  consumer  income  in  that  year  was  slightlv 
under  $tyi  billion. 


5  For  the  mathematical  basis  of  this  statement  and  a  more  detaile<l  explanation  of 
the  character  of  this  and  all  other  assumed  distributions,  see  .**ection  5  t>elow. 
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Of  more  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  under 
this  method  of  distributing  differences  in  income, 
minimum  incomes  are  establislied  at  $250  and  $500 
with  total  incomes  of  $70  and  $80  billion,  respectively. 

Effect  on  Aggregate  Disbursements 

The  effect  of  equal  distribution  of  increments  in 
total  consumer  income  on  the  disbursements  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  is  shown  in  table  6C.  The  first  sig- 
nificant fact  that  emerges  from  the  table  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  consumer  market  by  about  $7.6  billion  with 
each  $10  billion  increase  in  total  income,  making  a 
total  expansion  of  the  consumer  market  of  more  than 
$15  billion  between  the  $60  and  $80  billion  income 
levels.  Thus,  over  three-fourths  of  every  $100  in- 
crease in  income  is  spent  in  the  consumer  market  for 
goods  and  services. 

As  might  be  expected,  expenditures  for  food  show  the 
greatest  dollar  advances,  totalling  more  than  $4  billion 
in  additional  outlay  at  the  $80  billion  mcome  level. 
Large  dollar  gains  are  also  shown  for  housing,  and 
fairly  large  gains  for  household  operation,  clothing,  and 
automobile  expenditures.  Automobile,  furnishings,  and 
recreation  show  the  greatest  proportionate  gains  among 
consumption  items,  with  food  and  transportation  other 
than  automobile  showing  the  smallest  percentage  gains. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  nine  of  the  categories 
of  disbursement  (housing,  household  operation,  cloth- 
ing, automobile,  medical  care,  recreation,  furnishuigs, 
education,  and  "other  items")  show  greater  dollar 
gains  between  $70  and  $80  billion  total  income,  than 
they  do  between  $60  and  $70  billion  incomes.  For 
these  categories  there  would  seem  to  be  no  tendency  for 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  consumer  demand  to  fall  off,  at 
least  within  the  limits  of  the  total  incomes  studied  here. 
However,  for  the  remaining  five  categories,  and  for  all 
consumption  items  combuied,  the  expansion  with  the 
second  $10  billion  of  additional  income  is  slightly  less 
than  with  the  first  $10  billion. 

The  most  marked  effect  upon  disbursements  of 
increasing  total  incomes  to  $70  and  $80  billion  under 
the  pre\4ous  assmnption  that  proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  income  remauied  as  in  1935-36  was  the  rapid 
increase  in  savings.  It  wall  be  recalled  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  Section  2  above  that  savings  increased 
nearly  $6  billion,  or  almost  100  percent,  with  a  33^  per- 
cent increase  in  total  income.  Under  the  assumjjtion 
that  differences  in  uicome  are  distributed  equally 
among  all  consumer  units,  both  the  amount  and  the 
proportion  saved  are  significantly  less  than  the  above 
figures.  Even  so,  savuigs  increase  relatively  more 
rapidly  than  income.  In  liollar  figures  the  increase  in 
savings  amounts  to  about  $1.9  billion  with  each  $10 
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billion  increase  in  total  income.  In  percentages  this 
means  that  savings  increase  about  31  percent  over  the 
amount  of  savmgs  at  the  $60  billion  income  level  with 
each  additional  16%  percent  increase  irt  total  mcome,  or 
a  total  of  62  percent  with  a  33  H  percent  mcrease  in 
income.  Thus,  the  total  volume  of  savmgs  at  the  $80 
billion  income  level  ahnost  reaches  $10  billion,  or  better 
than  12  percent  of  total  income,  as  compared  with 
about  $6  billion  or  10  percent  in  1935-36. 

Table  6C. — Disbursements  of  American  cotisumers,  assuming 
three  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  xmth  equal  distribution  of 
each  $10  billion  addition  to  income  ' 


Aggregate  disburse- 

Increases in 
disbursements 

Percentage  in- 
creases in  dis- 
bursements 

ments  (in  millions) 

with  total  consumer 

income  of- 

- 

sumer  income 

sumer  income 
from  $60  bil- 

Category  of  disburse- 

ment ' 

$70 

$80 

$60 

billion 

billion 

$60           $70 
billion    billion 
to  $70      to  $80 

billion 
(1935-36 

(equal 
distri- 

(equal 
distri- 

$70 

$80 

distri- 

bution 

bution 

billion    billion 

bution) 

of  dif- 

of dif- 

ference) 

ference) 

1 

Current  consumption; 

Food  

$17, 013 

$19, 150 

$21. 078 

$2, 137 

$1,928 

12.  6           23.  9 

Housing 

9,597 

10.907 

12.222 

1,310 

1,315 

13.  7            27.  4 

Household  oper- 

ation  - 

5,355 

6,177 

7,004 

822 

827 

15.4 

30.  S 

Clothing 

5,327 

6,219 

7,122 

892 

903 

16.7 

33.7 

Automobile      

3,847 

4,680 

5,610 

833 

930 

21.7 

45.8 

Medical  care    ---  - 

2,242 

2,612 

2,999 

370 

387 

16.6 

33.8 

1,668 

1,995 

2,344 

327 

349 

19.6 

40.5 

Furnishings    

1,447 

1,738 

2.044 

291 

306 

20.1 

41.3 

Personal  care  - 

1,044 

1,201 

1,363 

157 

162 

15.0 

29.6 

Tobacco 

982 

1,142 

1,290 

160 

148 

16.3 

31.4 

Transportation 

other  than  auto_- 

888 

996 

1,091 

107 

96 

12.0 

22!) 

Reading 

556 

634 

710 

79 

76 

14.2 

27.9 

512 
307 

604 
358 

706 
411 

92 

51 

102 
53 

18.0 
16.6 

37.9 

other  items- - 

33.9 

.\11  consumption 

50,784 

58,412 

66,984 

7,628 

7,572 

16.0 

29.9 

Gifts  and  personal 

3,113 
6,103 

3,604 
7,984 

4.128 
9.888 

491 

1,881 

524 
1,904 

15.8  ,         32.6 

30.8  1         62.0 

All  items 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

10,000 

10,000 

16.7           33.3 

1  Assuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36.  Each  one  of  the 
39,458,000  families  and  single  individuals  is  assumed  to  receive  appro.ximately  $253 
of  each  $10  billion  increase  in  total  consumer  income. 

!  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

^  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

Effect  on  Disbursements  at 
Different  Income  Levels 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  show  the  effects  of 
differences  in  size  and  distribution  of  income  only  in 
terms  of  aggregate  disbursements  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
consumers.  The  aggregate  figures  thus  obtamed  may 
obscure  or  cover  up  differential  effects  of  genuine  im- 
portance upon  consumer  disbursements  at  different 
mcome  levels.  Moreov^er,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
consiuners  at  different  income  levels  react  differently  to 
changes  in  their  income  status. 

In  table  4C  in  Section  2  above,  it  was  showai  that 
assuming  a  1935-36  proportionate  distribution  and  a 


$70  billion  income,  the  lower  tliird  of  the  Nation  spends 
31  percent  of  its  share  of  the  $10  billion  additional  in- 
come for  food  and  saves  12  percent.  The  upper  third, 
on  the  other  hand,  spends  only  10  percent  of  its  share 
of  the  mcrease  for  food  and  saves  as  much  as  36  percent. 
Since  the  upper  group  receives  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  increase  m  income,  it  has  a  dominant  effect  on  the 
combined  figures  for  all  of  the  Nation's  consumers,  and 
the  national  aggregates  accordingly  show  oidy  15  per- 
cent of  the  additional  $10  billion  devoted  to  food  and  28 
percent  to  savings. 

Wlien  we  assiune  that  differences  in  income  are  dis- 
tributed equally  among  all  families  and  single  individuals, 
the  proportion  of  the  $10  billion  increase  spent  by  all 
consumer  imits  for  food  is  21  percent  and  the  proportion 
saved  is  19  percent,  as  table  6C  indicates.  Again, 
these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  lower 
third  of  the  Nation  spends  30  percent  of  its  share  of  the 
increase  for  food  and  saves  14  percent.  These  figures 
differ  verj-  little  from  those  given  above,  although  the 
additional  inconae  received  by  the  lower  third  is  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  under  the  1935-36  distri- 
bution, and  although  the  additional  income  is  distrib- 
uted differently  to  consumers  withm  this  third.  The 
figures  for  the  upper  third,  however,  show  gi-eater  varia- 
tion. Expenditures  for  food  take  13  percent  instead  of 
10  percent  of  the  additional  income,  and  savings  take 
less  than  28  percent  instead  of  36  percent,  because  the 
upper  thu'd  receives  only  one-third  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  $10  billion  increase  in  total  income,  and 
because  this  additional  mcome  goes  more  largely  to 
consumers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  thu'd.  These 
differences,  combined  with  the  fact  that  each  third  of 
the  Nation  under  these  assumptions  has  equal  uifluence 
on  the  percentage  figures  for  all  consumers,  residt  in  the 
rather  substantial  increase  of  six  pomts  in  the  national 
figure  for  food  as  compared  with  the  previous  assump- 
tions— from  15  to  21  percent — and  a  very  marked  drop 
in  the  savhigs  figure — from  28  to  19  percent. 

The  aggregate  figures  showai  in  table  6C  obscure  the 
real  situation  in  another  du'ection  also;  that  is,  in  the 
extent  of  the  effect  of  income  uacreases  upon  the  level 
of  living  of  the  various  income  groups.  Under  our 
assiunption  that  all  consumer  miits  share  equally  ui 
mcome  mcreases,  each  third,  as  uidicated  above,  re- 
ceives $3,333  million  of  a  $10  billion  increase  in  total 
mcome.  Of  this  smn  the  lower  third  spends  $998  million 
for  food  and  the  upper  thnd  $435  million.  For  the 
lower  thu'd  this  amount  represents  a  32  percent  iia- 
crease  m  its  expenditures  for  food  over  the  amount  spent 
with  a  $60  billion  mcome  distributed  as  in  1935-36. 
while  for  the  upper  third  the  percentage  increase  in  food 
expenditures  is  only  five  percent.  SmiUarly,  the  lower 
third  saves  $480  mOlion  and  the  upper  third  $921  million 
of  then-  respective  shares  of  the  mcome  mcreases.     Yet 
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its  much  smaller  increase  m  savings  enables  the  lower 
third  to  cut  its  net  deficit  by  39  percent,  while  the 
upper  third  mcreases  its  total  savings  only  12  percent. 
Thus,  in  both  cases  the  lower  third  has  improved  its 
position  considerably  more  than  the  upper  third. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  it  can  be  seen  that  increases  in 
income  have  quite  different  effects  upon  the  consump- 
tion status  of  the  various  income  groups. 

Assuming  Increases  in  Incomes 
of  Poorest  Groups 

The  second  set  of  assumptions  considered  in  this 
section  increases  the  share  of  income  going  to  the  poorest 
group  by  raising  the  floor  of  incomes  and  improving 
the  incomes  of  many  consumers  immediately  above 
the  assumed  minimimi  level,  without  changing  the 
amount  of  income  going  to  the  higher  income  levels. 
In  this  latter  respect,  this  method  of  distributing  tliffer- 
ences  in  income  differs  from  the  first  assiunption  pre- 
sented above.  Thus,  with  an  increase  ui  size  of  income 
from  $60  billion  to  $70  billion,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
incomes  of  all  families  and  single  uidividuals  are  raised 
to  a  minimum  of  $7.50,  and  that  the  reniauider  of  the 
additional  $10  billion  is  distributed  to  the  three  uicome 
levels  between  $750  and  $1,.")00.  With  a  further  $10 
billion  increase,  from  $70  billion  to  $80  biUion,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  floor  of  income  is  raised  to  $1,250 — 
the  income  level  at  which  average  net  deficits  no  longer 
appear — and  that  the  remaining  increment  is  assigned 
to  the  three  mcome  levels  from  $1,250  to  $2,000. 

To  prepare  these  distributions,  the  $60  billion  income 
with  the  1935  36  proportionate  distribution  was  again 
used  as  a  basis.  As  table  5C  indicates,  about  31  percent 
of  all  families  and  single  individuals  have  mcomes  under 
$750  with  this  basic  distribution,  and  an  additional  37 
percent  receive  between  $750  and  $1 ,500.  The  assumed 
distribution  of  $70  billion,  therefore,  brought  68  percent 
of  all  consumer  units  wnthin  the  income  levels  of  $750 
to  $1,500,  with  appro.ximately  17  percent  in  the  lowest 
level  and  26  percent  in  each  of  the  two  higher  levels. 
Only  $4  bilUon  of  the  assumed  $10  biUion  increase  in 
total  income  was  required  to  bruig  all  consumer  units 
to  a  minimum  income  of  $750;  and  the  remauiing 
$6  billion  was  used  to  raise  incomes  between  $750 
and  $1,500. 

With  the  $80  billion  assmned  distribution  the  floor  of 
incomes  was  raised  an  additional  $500,  bringing  about 
81  percent  of  all  consumer  imits  within  the  $1,250  to 
$2,000  level,  with  about  33  percent  in  each  of  the  two 
lower  levels  and  half  as  manj'  in  the  $1,750  to  $2,000 
level.  At  the  $80  billion  income  level  it  was  necessary 
to  use  only  $13  billion  of  the  assumed  $20  billioii 
increase  to  raise  ail  incomes  to  a  minimum  of  $1,250.    The 


remaining    $7    billion    was    then    apportioned    among 
consumer  imits  between  $1 ,250  and  $2,000  incomes.* 

The  distribution  of  consunaer  units  by  income  level 
mider  these  assumptions  are  showni  in  columns  4  and 
5  of  table  5C.  When  compared  with  the  1935  36 
distribution  in  column  1 ,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
portions of  consumer  imits  remain  unchanged  above 
$1,500  at  the  $70  billion  income  level  and  above  $2,000 
at  the  $80  billion  income  level.  The  concentration  of 
consumer  units  at  the  three  lowest  income  levels  is 
merely  the  arithmetic  outcome  of  the  particular  assump- 
tions made.  Arbitrary  as  these  distributions  obviously 
are,  they  should  serve  to  illustrate  the  effects  upon  dis- 
bursements of  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
lower  income  groups,  assimiing  all  other  factors  to 
remain  unchanged. 

Effect  on  Aggregate  Disbursements 

The  effects  upon  aggregate  disbursements  of  the 
particular  distributions  considered  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion are  shown  in  table  7C.  The  figures  for  savings 
are  particularly  significant.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  hypothetical  increases  in  income  are  given  to 
the  lower  income  groups  where  savings  are  negative  or 
very  small,  the  results  show  that  total  net  savings 
increase  20  perce:it  when  total  consiuner  inconae  in- 
creases one-sixth,  and  48  percent  when  income  increases 
one-third.  The  latter  figure  compares  with  a  96 
percent  uicrease  in  sa\'ings  with  the  1935  36  distribu- 
tion of  income,  and  with  a  62  percent  increase  in 
sa\angs  when  the  increases  in  income  are  distributed 
equally.  The  total  volume  of  saxdngs  at  the  $80  billion 
level  is  exactly  $9  billion,  or  about  11  percent  of  total 
income.  Since  the  incomes  of  the  top  income  groups 
remain  michanged,  their  total  savings  remam  the  same. 
Therefore  the  relatively  rapid  increase  in  saxdngs  is 
largely  accoiu^ted  for  by  the  fact  that  net  deficits  are 
wiped  out  at  the  lower  income  levels. 

The  bulk  of  the  doUar  increases  in  consumer  demands 
apj)par  for  food,  housing,  household  operation,  clothing, 
and  automobile  expenditures.  These  five  categories 
together  account  for  about  66  percent  of  the  $10  billion 
increase  from  $60  billion  to  $70  billion,  and  about  60 
percent  of  the  second  $10  bilUon  increase  to  $80  billion. 
In  terms  of  relative  increases  in  expenditures,  auto- 
mobile, furnishings,  and  recreation  again  show  the 
largest  gains,  the  first  two  advancing  47  percent  and 
the  third  42  percent  with  a  33/4  percent  increase  in 
income.  Tobacco,  medical  care,  and  clothing  also 
advance  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  income,  while 
food  and  transportation  other  than  automobile  con- 
tinue to  show  the  smallest  percentage  increases. 

*  For  fiirlhiT  explanation.  s«?i'  sec! ion  .t  of  this  ap|M'n<lix. 
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Table  7C. — Disbursements  of  American  consumers,  assuming 
three  sizes  of  total  coyisumer  income  with  distributioti  of  each  $10 
billion  addition  to  income  to  the  -poorest  groups ' 


Category  ot  disburse- 
ment ^ 


Aggregate   disburse- 
ments   (in    millions) 
witli  total  consumer 
income  of — 


$60  bil- 
lion 
(1935-36 
distri- 
bution) 


Current  consumption; 

Food-.- ----  $17,013 

Housing.- ---  9.597 

Household    opera- 
tion           I  5,  355 

Clothine  -     '  5,327 

Automobile       3, 847 

Medical  care  !  2, 242 

Recreation ^  1,668 

Furnishings-  -  1,447 

Personal  eare  i.  044 

Tobacco I  982 

Transportation  ■ 

other  than  auto .  -  888 

Reading 555 


$70  bil- 
lion (in- 
come 
floor  of 

$760) 


Education-  - 
Other  items-. 


512 

307  i 


$19,  718 
11,001 

6,237 
6,226 

4,570 
2.602 
1,985 
1,770 

1,220 
1,189 

1,016 
850 

584 
3S9 


All  consumption 
items I  50,784 


Gifts    and    personal 

taxes' 

Savings 


3,113 
6,103 


59,127 


3,656 
7,317 


$80  bil- 
lion (in- 
come 
floor  of 

$1,2.')0) 


$21,  620 
12,  340 

7,015 
7,132 

5,636 
3.059 
2.366 
2,126 

1,369 
1,353 

1,113 
717 

677 
422 


66,944 


4.056 
9,000 


AUitems 60,000  I  70,000     80.000 


Increases  in  dis- 
bursements (in 
millions)  with 
increase  in  total 
consumer  in- 
come from— 


$60bil- 
lion  to 
$70  bil- 
lion 


$2, 705 
1.404 


882 


723 
360 
317 
323 

176 
207 

128 
96 

72 
62 


8,343 


443 

1,214 


10,000 


$70  bil- 
lion to 
$80  bil- 
lion 


$1,902 
1.339 

778 
906 

1.066 
457 
381 
366 

149 
164 

97 
67 


7,817 


500 
1,683 


Percentage  in- 
creases in  dis- 
bursements 
with  increase 
in  total  con- 
sumer  income 
from  $60  bil- 
lion to — 


$70  bil- 
lion 


$80  bil- 
lion 


16.9 
14.6 

16.0 
16.9 

18.8 
16.1 
19.0 
22.3 

16.9 
21.  1 

14.4 
17.1 

14.1 
16.9 


27.1 
28.6 

31.  U 
33.9 

46.6 
36.4 
41.8 
46.9 

31.1 
37.8 

25.3 
29.2 

32.2 
37.5 


31.8 


14.2 
19.9 


30.3 
47.6 


33.3 


I  .\ssuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1936-36.  With  the  first  $10  bil- 
lion increase  in  total  consumer  income,  it  is  assumed  that  the  incomes  of  all  families 
and  single  individuals  are  raised  to  a  minimum  of  $750  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
additional  income  is  distributed  to  the  three  income  levels  between  $760  and  $1,500. 
With  the  second  $10  billion  increase,  it  is  assumed  that  all  incomes  are  raised  to  a 
minimum  of  $1. 2.^)0  and  that  the  remaining  income  is  distributed  to  the  three  levels 
between  $1.2.50  and  $2.1)0(1. 

^For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

'Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  ta.xes.  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

The  figrures  presented  above  refer  to  aggregate  dis- 
bursements and  savings  of  all  consumer  units.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  not  all  of  the 
Nation  shared  in  the  increases  in  expenditures  under 
the  present  assumptions.  In  fact,  all  of  the  increases 
in  disbursements  at  $70  biUion  were  confined  to  con- 
sumer units  with  incomes  below  $1,500,  and  at  $80 
bilhon  to  families  and  single  individuals  with  incomes 
below  $2,000.  In  other  words,  the  $2.7  billion  increase 
in  expenditures  for  food  with  a  $10  billion  increase  in 
income  goes  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  two  thirds  of 
the  Nation,  and,  to  show  the  full  effect  of  the  differ- 
ences, should  be  added  to  the  $8.4  billion  that  the  lower 
two-thirds  spent  for  food  in  1935-36 — giving  a  32  per- 
cent increase  in  their  expenditures  for  this  category,  as 
compared  with  the  16  percent  figure  shown  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  same  reasoning  holds  true,  of 
course,  of  the  increases  in  disbursements  for  all  other 
categories.  Thus,  although  the  increases  in  expendi- 
tures of  all  consumer  units  under  this  assumed  distri- 
bution of  income  may  appear  to  be  less  marked  than 


might  have  been  expected ,  the  effect  on  the  disbursements 
of  the  lower  income  groups  is  much  more  significant. 

Assuming  Distributions  Such  That  Percentage 
of  Income  Saved  Remains  Constant 

It  appears  from  the  results  given  above  and  in  Sec- 
tion 2  that  the  dominant  difference  in  consimier  outlays 
to  be  expected  from  a  rise  in  total  consumer  income  is 
a  disporportionate  expansion  in  the  volume  of  con- 
sumer savings,  as  long  as  no  shift  in  income  is  made 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  income  groups.  Hence, 
it  is  of  mterest  to  consider  how  consumer  outlays  are 
affected  if  most  of  the  increases  in  total  income  are 
diverted  to  consumption  channels  rather  than  to 
savings. 

7/ie  Assumptions  Made 

In  1935-36  the  proportion  of  mcome  saved  was  about 
10  percent  with  a  total  voliune  of  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $6  billion.  This  percentage  figure  for  savings, 
therefore,  has  been  arbitrarily  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
the  third  set  of  assmned  income  distributions  con- 
sidered in  this  section.  Proportionate  distributions  of 
income  have  been  prepared  such  that  the  percentage  of 
income  saved  remains  constant  at  10.2  percent  as  the 
size  of  total  income  varies.  This  figiu-e  represents  the 
percent  of  sa\'ings  at  the  $60  billion  income  level,  with 
the  same  proportionate  distribution  as  in  1935-36.* 
The  same  three  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  have 
been  used  as  were  employed  in  the  two  preceding  types 
of  distribution— $60,  $70,  and  $80  billion. 

In  order  to  hold  the  proportion  of  mcome  saved  con- 
stant at  these  levels,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Lucomes 
of  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  income  groups  move 
progressively  toward  the  average  or  mean  income — 
that  is,  become  progressively  more  equal — with  each 
increase  in  the  size  of  total  consmner  income.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  findings  in  this  set  of  calculations 
is  the  extent  of  the  movement  toward  equal  income  dis- 
tribution that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  percent  of  in- 
come saved  constant  at  the  assumed  levels.  As  can 
be  seen  in  table  5C,  the  assumed  distribution  of  the  $80 
billion  income  results  in  a  more  drastic  movement 
toward  equality  than  does  that  of  the  $70  billion  income. 

These  assumed  income  distributions,  it  must  be 
emphasized  again,  are  purely  illustrative  and  imply  no 
judgment  whatever  as  to  the  desirable  distribution  of 
uicomes  or  the  desirable  level  of  consumer  savings. 
They  serve  merely  to  indicate  the  goods  and  services 
that  consumers  would  buy  if  only  a  fixed  proportion  of 

"  See  table  2C  iu  the  preceding  section.  Actually  total  consumer  savings  in  1935-36 
amounted  to  10.1  percent  of  total  consumer  income.  The  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  total  consumer  income  in  ]93.'i-3()  was  slightly  under  $60  billion. 
The  savings  figures  in  the  year  1936-36  also  should  be  interpreted  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  that  year  in  the  business  cycle.    See  above,  section  2,  footnote  3. 
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the  sucressive  increases  in  total  consumer  income  is 
saved,  while  most  of  the  increase  is  allocated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  current  consumer  wants. 

The  Procedures  Followed 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  calculations  in 
Section  2  the  proportion  of  the  total  income  received 
by  a  given  proportion  of  consumer  luiits  was  held  con- 
stant when  the  $50,  $00,  $70,  and  $80  billion  incomes 
were  distributed.  Now,  if  the  percentage  of  income 
saved  is  to  be  held  constant  as  total  income  varies,  the 
shares  of  total  mcome  must  be  distributed  more  equally 
to  all  groups.  Since  the  higher  income  groups  save  a 
much  larger  portion  of  their  incomes  than  the  lower 
income  groups,  and  are  responsible  for  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  total  savuigs  figm-e,  there  must  be  a  sliift 
in  uioomes  from  the  high  to  the  low  income  groups. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  considering  tenths 
of  the  Nation.  With  absolute  equalitj'  of  income 
distribution  each  tenth  would  have  10  percent  of  the 
total  consiuner  income.  Actually — as  was  indicated 
above — the  lowest  tenth  of  consumer  imits  received 
about  two  percent  of  the  aggregate  income  in  1935  36, 
and  the  highest  tenth  36  percent,  with  the  intermediate 
tenths  receiving  proportions  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. If  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income  is 
assumed  to  become,  say,  50  percent  more  equal,  the 
percent  of  income  received  by  each  decile  is  assumed 
to  move  half  way  toward  10  percent  from  the  percent 
shown  for  that  decile  in  1935-36.  Thus,  the  lowest 
decile  would  receive  about  six  percent  of  total  con- 
sumer income  instead  of  two,  and  the  highest  decile  23 
percent  instead  of  36  percent.  The  same  procedure 
could,  of  course,  be  followed  not  only  for  tenths  of  the 
Nation  but  for  twentieths,  fiftieths,  hundredths  or  any 
other  fraction. 

The  Lorenz  curve. — It  is  also  possible  to  show  any 
desired  change  in  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
income  by  using  a  smooth  curve  knowTi  as  the  Lorenz 
curve.  From  this  curve,  shown  in  chart  5C,  it  is 
possible  to  read  the  proportion  of  total  income  held  by 
any  proportion  of  the  Nation's  consimiers.  The  hori- 
zontal axis  on  the  diagi-am  has  a  scale  which  runs 
from  0  to  100  and  measures  the  percentage  of  consumer 
units  beginning  with  those  having  the  lowest  incomes. 
The  vertical  scale  also  rims  from  0  to  100  and  measures 
percentage  of  total  income  received. 

A  distribution  of  consumer  units  by  income  level  is 
represented  on  this  chart  by  a  curve  so  drawn  that  at 
any  point  on  it  the  vertical  coordinate  gives  the  percent- 
age of  total  income  received  bj-  tJie  percentage  of  con- 
sumer units  shown  by  the  horizontal  coordinate. 
Thus  with  the  1935  -36  proportionate  distribution 
(shown  by  a  heavy  solid  luie),  about  4.5  percent  of  total 


income  was  held  by  the  lowest  20  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer miits  and  about  14.5  percent  bj"  the  lowest  40 
percent.  For  all  of  the  distributions  the  curve  begins 
at  the  point  "0,  0"  since  0  percent  of  the  consumer  units 
have  0  percent  of  the  income,  and  ends  at  the  point 
"lOO,  100"  since  100  percent  of  the  consumer  miits  have 
100  percent  of  the  income.  If  there  is  complete  equality 
(all  consumer  units  having  the  same  mcome)  the  curve 
becomes  the  diagonal  straight  line  connecting  these  two 
points — the  line  of  equality,  shown  in  the  chart  as  a  light 
solid  line.  In  all  other  cases  the  curve  is  below  the  line 
of  equality,  and  the  more  imequal  the  distribution,  the 
farther  it  is  below  this  Ime. 

In  movmg  half  way  toward  etjuality  by  the  method 
outluied  above,  the  Lorenz  curve  moves  half  way  verti- 
cally from  the  1935-36  curve  toward  the  Une  of  equality. 
From  this  curve  it  is  then  possible  to  find,  by  graphical 
methods,  the  distribution  of  consumer  units  by  mcome 
level  which  corresponds  to  this  new  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  income. 

It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that  the  new  dis- 
tribution by  mcome  level  obtauied  by  assuming  a 
movement  of  the  Lorenz  curve  half  way  toward  the 
hue  of  equahty  is  such  that  every  consumer  unit  has 
had  its  income  moved  half  way  toward  the  mean  income 

ASSUMED    PROPORTIONATE    DISTRIBUTIONS 
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of  all  consumer  units.'  Similarly,  an  assumption  of  a 
movement  one-quarter  of  the  way  toward  comjilete 
equality  results  in  moving  every  uicome  one-fourth  of 
the  way  toward  the  mean  income  of  all  consumer  units. 
Thus,  the  method  actually  used  in  determining  the 
assumed  income  distributions  involves  merely  simple 
arithmetic  interpolation. 

The  Distributions  of  Income 
Resulting  From  the  Assumptions 

The  $60  billion  income  distributed  as  in  1935-36  is  the 
base  for  the  other  distributions  in  tliis  set  and  deter- 
mines the  percent  of  income  saved  which  the  other  dis- 
tributions must  produce.  In  order  that  a  $70  billion 
uicome  should  produce  the  same  percentage  of  income 
saved  as  with  the  1935-36  distribution  of  $60  billion,  it 
was  foimd  that  the  distribution  had  to  be  moved  26 
percent  of  the  way  toward  complete  equahty.  That  is, 
each  proportion  of  the  Nation's  consumer  miits  must 
receive  a  share  of  total  income  26  percent  nearer  its 
pj'o  rata  share  than  was  the  share  actually  received  by 
it  in  1935-36.  Similarly,  with  an  $80  bilhon  total  con- 
sumer income  the  necessary  movement  toward  equality 
in  order  to  hold  the  percent  of  income  saved  constant 
is  49  percent. 

The  Lorenz  curves  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
proportion  of  income  saved  is  held  constant  with 
$70  and  $80  billion  incomes  are  shown  in  chart  5C, 
together  with  the  curve  for  the  proportionate  distri- 
bution of  income  existing  m  1935-36.  The  distribu- 
tions of  consumer  units  by  income  level  on  which  these 
curves  are  based  are  showoi  in  the  last  two  columns  of 
table  5C.  The  distributions  are  in  percentage  form, 
and  can  be  compared  with  the  $60  billion  income  dis- 
tributed as  in  1935-36  shown  in  the  first  column  of 
the  table.  ^ 

It  will  be  noted  that,  at  the  $70  and  $80  billion  ui- 
come levels,  respectively,  there  are  almost  no  consumer 
units  with  incomes  below  $500  and  $1,000  when  the 
percentage  of  income  saved  is  held  constant.  This  is 
so  because,  with  the  $70  billion  income,  a  movement  26 
percent  toward  the  mean  income  of  $1,774  brings  the 
incomes  of  consumer  imits  having  zero  incomes  in 
1935-36  to  $468.  «  Similarly,  at  the  $80  billion  income 
level,  a  movement  49  jiercent  towai-d  the  mean  income 

8  Pee  Section  5  below. 

■  The  percentage  share  of  each  tenth  of  the  Nation's  consumer  units  in  aggregate 
consuraer  income  under  each  of  the  assumed  distributions  considered  in  this  section  is 
shown  in  table  15C. 

*  It  has  been  assumed  throughout  appendix  C  that  there  were  no  negative  incomes 
in  1935-36.  Data  from  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases  indicate  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  but.  with  the  exception  of  farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  dust  bowl,  negative 
incomes  were  sufficiently  rare  in  19.'i.'i-36  that  they  can  be  neglected  entirely  with  very 
little  effect  on  the  national  estimates.  The  percentage  movements  toward  eriuality 
are  not  exactly  26  and  49  percent,  respectively,  and  therefore  the  minimum  incomes 
shown  are  not  precisely  26  percent  of  $1,774  and  49  percent  of  $2,027. 


of  $2,027 — the  movement  now  required  to  hold  the 
percentage  of  savings  constant — brings  the  zero  in- 
comes to  $989.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  assump- 
tions regarding  savings  result  in  a  marked  concentra- 
tion of  consumer  units  in  the  income  intervals  between 
$1,000  and  $2,500.  With  the  $70  billion  income,  64 
percent  of  all  families  and  single  individuals  have  in- 
comes within  these  intervals;  whOe  with  the  $80  bil- 
lion income,  fully  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  consumer 
units  are  concentrated  between  these  two  incomes. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  with  the  $60  billion  income  dis- 
tributed as  in  1935-36,  only  43  percent  of  all  consumer 
units  are  found  within  this  income  range,  while  46 
percent  have  incomes  below  $1,000. 

These  results,  while  essentially  a  step  toward  our 
final  residt — the  allocation  of  income  among  the  vari- 
ous categories  of  disbursements  under  different  assumed 
distributions — are  sufficiently  striking  to  merit  atten- 
tion in  their  own  right.  In  order  that  the  proportion 
of  income  saved  remain  constant  when  an  income  of 
$60  bilhon  increases  by  16^3  percent,  it  is  necessarj" 
that  the  distribution  of  income  move  26  percent  of  the 
way  toward  complete  equality.  Sunilarly  an  increase 
of  33'^  percent  in  total  consumer  income  requires  a 
movement  49  percent  of  the  way  toward  complete 
equality.  And  these  movements,  in  turn,  require  not 
only  the  allocation  of  all  of  the  additional  income  to 
the  lower  income  groups,  but  also  an  absolute  decrease 
in  the  number  of  consumer  units  in  the  higher  income 
levels — with  the  49  percent  movement  toward  equality, 
a  decrease  in  the  number  at  all  income  levels  above 
$4,000." 

Changes  in  size  of  total  income  of  the  order  of  magni- 
tude considered  in  this  part  of  the  report  have  not 
infrequently  occurred  in  the  past  within  fairly  short 
periods.  But  it  is,  of  course,  improbable  that  the 
degree  of  inequality  of  income  has  undergone  changes 
approaching  the  magnitudes  assumed  even  over  long 
periods  of  time.  Even  the  exceedingly  crude  figures 
available  on  income  distribution  in  earlier  years  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  reflect  changes  of  this  order  of 
magnitude. 

Effect  on  Aggregate  Disbursements 

The  effects  of  these  assumed  income  distributions 
upon  the  aggregate  disbursements  of  the  Nation's 
consumers  are  shown  in  table  8C.  The  figures  are 
again  arranged  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
a  $60  billion  income  distributed  as  in  1935-36. 

In  the  discussion  of  disbursements  there  is  no  need 
to  consider  the  savings  figures,  since  they  are  artifically 

s  For  a  comparison  of  these  distributions  with  the  others  considered  in  this  section, 
see  the  concluding  discussion  in  .Section  .5  of  this  appenaix. 


Consumer  Expenditures 

pegged  at  the  specified  ten  percent  level.  With  both 
the  $70  and  $80  billion  incomes,  some  expansion  appears 
in  the  dollar  outlay  for  every  consumption  category. 
Total  expenditures  for  clothing  move  ahead  of  those 
for  household  operation;  otherwise  the  ranking  of  the 
categories  of  consumption  remains  as  it  was  in  1935-36. 

Table  8C. — Disbiirsonenls  of  Aniericnn  consumers,  assuming 
three  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  with  proportionate  distribu- 
tions such  that  percentage  of  income  saved  remains  as  in  1930-36  ' 


Aggregate    disbursements 
(in  millions),  assuming 
distribution      of     total 
consumer  income — 

Percentage     of     aggregate 
disbursements,  assuming 
distribution      of      total 
consumer  income — 

("alegory  of  disbursement' 

As  in 
1935-36 

with 

$60 

billion 

income 

Such  that  i«reent- 

age  of  income 

saved  remains 

constant  with 

income  of— 

As  in 
1935-36 

with 

$60 

billion 

income 

Such  that  percent- 
age of  income 
saved  remains 
constant  with 
income  of— 

$70 
billion 

$80 
billion 

$70           ISO 
billion      billion 

Current  consumption: 

Food  ._  - 

Housing             .       

$17,013 
9.597 
5.355 
5,327 

3,847 
2.W2 
1,668 
1,447 

1,044 
982 

888 

$19. 649 
11.054 
6.253 
6.283 

4.731 
2,643 
2.009 
1.792 

1.227 
1.185 

1.001 

$21,896 
12,525 
7,139 
7,258 

5,874 
3,097 
2,394 
2,183 

1,401 
1,370 

1,094 
733 

676 
422 

28.4 
16.0 
8.9 
8.9 

6.4 
3.7 
2.8 
2.4 

1.7 
1.6 

1.5 
.9 

.9 
.5 

28.1 
16.8 
8.9 
9.0 

6.7 
3.8 
2.9 

2.6 

1.8 
1.7 

1.4 
.9 

.8 
.5 

27.4 
15.7 

Household  operation- 
Clothing                -  .. 

8.9 
9.1 

7.3 

Medical  care 

3.9 

RecrCTtion 

3.0 

2.7 

Personal  care         

1.8 

1.7 

Transportation  other 

1.4 

555  ''          649 

.9 

Education            - 

512 
307 

588 
362 

.8 

,5 

All   consumption 

items 

50,784 

59,426 

68,061 

84.6 

84.9 

85.1 

Oifts  and  personal  taxes  >. 

3,113 
6,103 

3,454 
7,120 

3,802 
8,137 

5.2 
10.2 

4.9 
10.2 

4.7 
10.2 

AUitems... 

60.000       70.000 

80,000 

100.0          100.0 

100.0 

i  Assuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36.  Savings  have  been  held 
constant  at  10.2  percent  since  this  was  the  figure  for  a  $60  billion  consumer  income -lis- 
tributed  as  in  193.^36.  See  table  2C.  The  itercentage  figure  for  s^ivings  at  J'lO  billi<m 
income  differs  slightly  from  the  esrimated  figure  for  1935-36,  shown  in  table  7,  because 
total  consumer  income  in  that  year  wrts  slightly  under  $*in  billion. 

'  For  explanation  of  ilems  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

3  Ta-xes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  this  set  of 
calculations  is  the  relative  constancy  of  the  percentsige 
allocation  of  aggregate  disbursements  at  aU  three  levels 
of  total  income.  For  no  category  and  at  no  level  of 
total  income  does  the  percentage  of  aggregate  disburse- 
ments vary  more  than  one  point  from  the  1935-36  fig- 
ures. Percentage  disbursements  for  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation other  than  automobile,  education,  and  gifts 
and  personal  taxes  show  slight  tendencies  to  decline  as 
income  increases,  wliile  all  others,  except  household 
operation,  reading,  and  "other  items,"  take  slightly 
increasing  shares  of  the  total  income. 

The  percentage  differences  in  disbursements  are 
shown  in  table  9C.  Compared  with  tiie  $60  billion  total 
income  witb  tlic  1935-36  proportionate  distribution  tlie 
percentage  increases  in  expenditures  for  furnishings  ami 
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automobile  stand  out  prominently.  With  an  increase  of 
16/3  percent  in  total  income,  expenditures  for  these  two 
categories  increase  24  and  23  percent  respectively;  with 
a  33 J^  percent  increase  in  income,  automobile  and  fur- 
nishings expenditures  increase  over  50  percent  each. 
These  results  are  doubly  interesting  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  categories  consist  largely  of  durable 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  food  and  transportation 
other  than  automobile,  which  contain  negligible 
amounts  of  durable  goods,  as  well  as  gifts  and  personal 
taxes,  increase  less  rapidly  than  does  income. 

Table  9C. —  Use  of  each  $10  billion  difference  in  total  consumer 
income  and  percentage  differences  in  disbursements,  assuming 
three  sizes  of  income  with  proportionate  distributions  such  that 
percentage  of  income  saved  remains  as  in  1935—36  ' 


Category  of  disbursement  • 


Current  consumption; 

Food --.. 

Housing-  - 

Household  operatioiL- 
Clothing 


Increases  in  disburse- 
ments (in  millions) 
with  increase  in  total 
consumer  income 
from — 


Percentage  increase^  in 
disbiu"sements  with 
increase  in  total  con- 
sumer income  from 
$60  billion  to— 


$60  billion  I  $70  billion 

to  $70       !       to  $80 
billion  billion 


$70  billion     $80  billion 


.Automobile... 
Medical  care.. 

Recreation 

Furnishings... 


Personal  care 

Tobacco 

Transportation    other 

auto 

Reading 


Education . . . 
other  items.. 


than 


$2,636 

1.457 


884 
401 
341 
345 

183 
203 

113 
94 


$2,246 

1,471 
886 
975 

1,143 
454 
385 
391 

174 
185 

93 
84 


15.5 

15.2 
16.8 
17.9 

23.0 
17.9 
20.4 
23.8 

17.5 


12.7 
16.9 


28.7 
30.5 
33.3 
36.2 

52.7 
38.1 
43.5 
60.9 

34.2 
39.5 

23.2 
32.1 


All  consumption  items 


Gifts  and  personal  taxes  ^ 
Savings 


76 
55 

88 

60 : 

14.8 
17.9 

32.0 
37.5 

8,642 

8.635 

17.0 

34.0 

341 
1,017 

34S 
1,017 

11.0 
16.7 

22.1 
33.3 

All  items.. 


10,000 


10,000 


1  .\ssuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36.    Savings  have  been  held 

constant  at  10.2  percent  since  this  was  the  figure  for  a  $60  billion  consumer  income 
distributed  as  in  193.5-36.  See  table  2C.  The  percentage  figure  (or  savings  at  $60 
billion  income  differs  slightly  from  the  estimated  figure  (or  1935-36,  shown  in  table 
7,  because  total  consumer  income  in  that  year  wa.^  slightly  under  $60  billion. 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

3  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain 
personal  property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  2 '. 

Use  of  Each  $10  Billion 
Difference  in  Income 

The  allocation  of  each  $10  billion  difference  in  income 
among  the  various  types  of  outlay  is  also  presented  in 
table  9C.  Both  cohiiiins  of  figures  indicate  the  rather 
large  dollar  shares  of  expenditures  for  food,  with  hous- 
ing aocoimting  for  the  next  largest  dollar  volume  of 
ad<litional  expenditures.  Food  claims  $2.6  billion  as 
income  moves  from  $60  to  $70  billion,  and  $2.2  biUion 
more  as  income  advances  to  $80  billion.  Food  and 
housing  together  account  for  about  41  percent  of  the 
first  increment  of  $10  biUiou  and  over  37  percent  of 
the  second. 
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The  decluiiiig  share  of  successive  income  increments 
going  to  food  is  in  contrast  to  the  rising  sliare  allocated 
to  automobile  expenses.  Disbursements  for  all  other 
categories  show  more  moderate  tendencies  to  rise  or  fall. 
In  neither  set  of  figures  are  the  shares  allocated  to  the 
various  categories  entii-ely  proportionate  to  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  in  1935-36  shown  in  table  8C  above. 
In  both  sets,  clothing  receives  a  slightly  larger  share  of 
the  increase  in  income  than  does  household  operation. 
Similarly,  furnishings  receive  a  larger  share  than  recrea- 
tion ;  and  tobacco  slightly  more  than  personal  care. 

We  have  considered  above  two  sizes  of  total  consumer 
income  and  a  variety  of  types  of  proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  income,  in  order  to  reveal  the  general  direction 
and  magnitude  of  differences  in  national  consumption 


that  might  appear  with  differences  in  these  two  impor- 
tant economic  factors.  It  shoidd  be  needless  to  repeat 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  present  these  figures  as  pre- 
dictions of  what  would  happen  if  the  assumed  income 
conditions  prevailed.  Too  many  factors  affecting 
consimiption  have  been  left  untouched  to  permit  using 
the  data  in  this  manner.  Nor  is  there  any  intention  to 
imply  that  the  various  assumed  distributions  of  income 
are  either  desirable  or  undesirable,  feasible  or  impos- 
sible. The  results  of  the  calculations  are  of  value, 
however,  in  defining  a  little  more  clearly  the  character 
and  scope  of  some  of  the  problems  revolving  around  the 
way  the  national  income  is  distributed,  and  in  illustrat- 
ing one  technique  of  approach  to  the  study  of  these 
problems. 


'^ 


SECTION  4.    EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  PROPORTIONATE 
DISTRIBUTION   OF   INCOME   WITH   SIZE   OF  INCOME   CONSTANT 


Estimates  of  variations  in  consumer  expenditures 
and  savings  wdth  differences  in  size  of  income  alone, 
and  in  both  size  and  distribution  of  income,  are  given 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Let  us  now  consider  the  effect 
upon  consumption  of  varying  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  income  wliile  holding  size  of  total  income 
constant. 

The  lack  of  data  on  the  magnitude  of  year-to-year 
variations  m  income  distribution  makes  it  particularly 
difficult  to  appraise  the  importance  of  this  factor  in  our 
economy,  although  there  has  been  much  speculation  on 
the  part  of  economists  concerning  the  relationship  of 
uiequality  of  income  to  the  business  cycle,  and  to  the 
formation  of  capital.  It  is  not  even  knowTi  definitely 
whether  the  distribution  has  tended  to  be  more  or  less 
equal  in  prosperous  years  than  in  depression  years. 

Since  the  consumer  expenditure  data  presented  in 
this  report  cover  only  a  single  year,  they  can  throw  no 
fight  on  the  character  of  the  changes  in  Income  dis- 
tribution that  may  occur  in  successive  years.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  use  the  1935-36  spending  patterns 
developed  ui  this  study  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which 
given  differences  in  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
income  would  affect  the  consimiption  and  savuigs  of 
the  Nation,  assuming  that  all  other  conditions  remaui 
the  same.'  The  effects  of  such  differences  can  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  sets  of  calculations  presented  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Use  of  $70  Billion  Income  With 
Different  Income  Distributions 

The  tables  presented  above  in  Sections  2  and  3  include 
figures  for  $70  billion  and  $80  biUion  mcomes,  each 
iUustratcd  bj^  four  methods  of  distributing  income. 
Since  differences  in  the  use  of  either  of  these  sizes  of 
income  are  very  sinular  as  the  distribution  of  income 
moves  toward  greater  equality,  the  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  differences  in  the  proportionate  cfistribution 


1  For  an  explanation  of  the  assumptions  repanHng  other  factors  in  the  cronomy.  see 
section  1  of  this  appendix. 


of  income  can  be  confined  to  one  size  of  income — $70 
billion. 

The  four  assumed  distributions  of  a  $70  billion  income 
have  been  presented  in  tables  IC  andoC.  The  most  un- 
equal of  these  distributions — namely,  that  with  the  same 
proportionate  distribution  of  income  as  in  1935-36 — 
shows  25  percent  of  all  families  and  smgle  individuals 
with  incomes  imder  $750,  and  16  percent  with  incomes 
of  $2,500  and  over.  Each  of  the  other  three  distribu- 
tions shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  consumer  imits  at 
the  extremes  of  the  income  scale,  and  a  correspondingly 
larger  proportion  at  the  intermediate  mcomes.  When 
it  is  assumed  that  the  additional  income  is  distributed 
equally  among  all  fanufies  and  single  individuals,  17 
percent  of  all  consumer  luiits  remaui  hi  the  income 
levels  below  $750;  when  income  is  distributed  so  as  to 
hold  savings  constant  at  10  percent  of  total  income, 
only  nine  percent  of  all  consumer  imits  rcnuiin  under 
tills  level;  and  when  all  of  the  additional  $10  billion 
is  received  by  the  poorest  groups  no  consumer  units 
have  mcomes  below  $750.  Similarly,  the  proportion 
of  consumer  units  with  incomes  of  $2,500  and  over 
drops  to  14  percent,  13  percent,  and  11  percent,  respec- 
tively, with  these  assmned  types  of  income  distribution. 

Differences  in  Aggregate  Disbursements 

The  use  of  a  $70  billion  total  consumer  income  tmder 
each  of  the  four  distributions  has  already  been  presented 
in  tables  2C,  6C,  7C,  and  8C.  For  two  of  the  distri- 
butions— that  asstmung  the  1935-36  proportionate  dis- 
tribution and  that  assiuning  the  1935-36  percentage 
figm-e  for  savings — the  calcidations  are  brought  to- 
gether in  table  lOC  Here  it  can  be  seen  that  despite 
the  great  difl'erence  hi  the  two  distributions,  there 
occurs  a  transfer  of  only  three  percent  of  total  income — 
$2.2  billion — from  one  group  of  categories  to  another. 
It  shoidd  be  renienibcrotl,  however,  that  these  national 
aggregates  do  not  bring  out  the  complete  story  of  the 
effects  of  differences  in  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
mcome  upon  consumption,  since  they  conceal  tiie  very 
significant  differences  which  occur  among  the  various 

isi 
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income  groups.  The  differences  in  the  way  the  three 
thirds  of  the  Nation  use  a  $70  billion  income  under  the 
two  assumed  distributions  considered  here  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

Table   IOC. —  Use  of  $70  billion  consumer  income,  assvming  two 
proportionate  distributions  of  income  ■ 


Aggregate    disburse- 
ments (in  millions) 
assuming  distribu- 
tion of  $70  billion 
income 

Differences   in   dis- 
bursements     be- 
tween two  distri- 
butions of  $70  bil- 
lion income 

Category  of  disbursement  ' 

As  in 
1935-36 

Such  that 
percentage 
of  income 
saved  re- 
mains as 
in  1935- 
36  s 

Amount 

(in 
millions) 

Percent 

Current  consumption: 

Food 

$18,  503 
10,753 
6,095 
6,145 

4,655 
2,582 
1,990 
1,687 

1,170 

1,091 

985 

617 

626 
355 

$19,  649 
11,054 
6,253 
6,283 

4,731 
2,643 
2,009 
1,792 

1,227 

1,185 

1,001 

649 

588 
362 

$1,  146  1              6.  2 
301   1              2.8 
158   1                 9  6 

Housing,  ____ 

Household  operation 

Clothine._ 

138 

76 
61 
19 
105 

57 
94 
16 
32 

-38 

7 

2  2 

Automobile 

1  ti 

Recreation 

1  0 

Furnishines 

6  2 

Tobacco.-    

8  6 

Transportation  other  than  auto 

Reading 

1.6 
5  2 

other  items  .. 

2  0 

AM  consumption  items 

57.254 

59,426 

2,172 

3  8 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes  *. . . 

3.814 
8,932 

3,454 
7,120 

-360 
-1,812 

9  4 

.Savings    

-20.3 

All  items 

70,000 

70,000 

1  Assuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36. 

'  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

'  Savings  have  been  held  constant  at  10.2  percent  since  this  was  the  figure  for  a 
$60  billion  consumer  income  distributed  as  in  193,1-3fi,  See  table  2r.  The  percentage 
figure  for  savings  at  $fiO  billion  income  dilTers  slightly  from  the  estimated  tigiire  for 
1935-36,  shown  in  table  7.  because  total  consumer  income  in  that  year  was  slightly 
under  $60  billion.  '  ' 

'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes.  poW  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.     For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

As  table  IOC  indicates,  saving;s,  gifts  and  personal 
taxes,  and  education  are  the  only  categories  showing 
decreases  in  total  disbursements  as  income  becomes 
more  equally  distributed.  Savings  account  for  almost 
five-sixths  of  the  total  decrease  m  disbursements,  de- 
clming  by  $1.8  billion.  Almost  all  of  the  remammg 
$400  million  decrease  comes  from  gifts  and  personal 
taxes,  with  education  showing  only  a  slight  decline. 

Food  claims  over  half  of  the  purchasing  power  set 
free  by  these  three  categories — advancing  by  $1.1 
billion.  The  other  categories,  including  housmg,  show- 
only  small  increases  in  total  outlay.  None  of  these  in- 
creases is  as  large  as  the  decrease  shown  by  gifts  and 
personal  taxes,  for  uistance,  although  several  of  the 
consumption  categories  form  a  larger  share  of  the 
Nation's  budget. 

The  percentage  increases  in  aggregate  disbursements 
are  also  small.  The  largest  are  for  tobacco,  for  fur- 
nishings, and  for  food,  which  increase  by  9,  6.  and  6 
percent,  respectively.     The  percentage  decrease  in  sav- 


ings is  large — 20  percent — and  even  that  for  gifts  and 
personal  taxes — over  9  percent — is  larger  than  the 
percentage  increase  for  anj-  category. 

For  the  other  two  distributions,  an  even  smaller  shift 
m  disbursements  occure  among  the  various  categories. 
With  the  distribution  assuming  increases  in  the  in- 
comes of  the  poorest  groups,  savings  decreases  are  only 
$1.6  billion,  while  the  total  amoimt  of  income  trans- 
ferred amomits  to  only  $1.9  billion.  And  when  the 
additional  $10  billion  is  distributed  equally  among  all 
consumer  units,  savhigs  declines  less  than  $1  billion, 
and  decreases  in  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal  taxes 
and  for  education  bring  a  total  shift  in  disbursements 
of  less  than  $1.2  billion.  Under  both  of  these  assump- 
tions, food  again  claims  more  than  half  of  the  income 
shifted  from  the  declining  categories. 

Tlie  general  conclusion  is  thus  clear.  Even  with 
very  appreciable  differences  in  the  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  income,  if  the  size  of  total  consumer  income 
is  assumed  not  to  change,  and  if  other  factors  in  the 
economy  are  assumed  to  remain  michanged,  the  alloca- 
tion of  total  consumer  outlays  to  the  various  classes  of 
goods  and  services  would  not  alter  greatly.  This  result 
was  perhaps  to  be  anticipated,  since  the  expansion  in 
total  outlays  for  some  classes  of  items  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the 
outlays  for  other  items.  The  greatest  differences 
would  appear  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  income  de- 
voted to  savmgs  and  in  the  larger  proportion  spent  on 
food,  as  the  distribution  of  income  departs  from  the 
1935-36  pattern  and  becomes  more  equal. 

Relation  of  Results  to  Average 
Spending  Patterns 

Just  as  in  the  liiscussion  of  the  effect  of  differences  in 
the  size  of  income  on  the  consumption  and  savings  of 
the  Nation,  it  seems  well  at  this  point  to  discuss  the 
"why"  as  well  as  the  "what"  of  the  effects  of  differences 
in  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income. 

Increases    Depend    on    Convexity    of 
Income-Expenditure    Graphs 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  size  of  total  consumer 
income  affects  the  amomit  of  income  allocated  to  any 
category  in  proportion  to  the  slope  of  the  income- 
expenditure  graph  for  that  category.  These  graphs 
were  shown  in  charts  11  and  12.  It  can  now  be  shown 
that  the  proportionate  distribution  of  income  affects 
aggregate  disbursements  for  each  category  in  propor- 
tion to  the  convexity  of  the  income-expenciiture  graph. 

As  before,  the  simplest  case  would  occur  if  the  income- 
expenditure  graph  were  a  straight  line.  Falling  back 
again  on  the  hypothetical  example  of  a  straight-Une 
graph  for  recreation,  with  a  slope  of  0.03,  let  us  con- 
sider what  would  happen  if,  for  example,  the  income  of 
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higli-iiicome  trroiips  declinetl  by  $1  billion  and  the  in- 
come of  low-income  groups  expiuuled  by  the  same 
amount.  Out  of  $1  billion  so  shifted  the  high-income 
consumer  units  woidd  spend  $30  million  less  for  recre- 
ation— if  we  assume  that  they  woidd  adopt  the  spendmg 
pattern  of  the  income  level  into  which  they  move. 
By  precisely  the  same  reasoning,  ho\ve\  er,  the  low- 
income  consumer  units  wuuld  increase  then-  recreation 
expenditures  by  $30  million.  The  net  result  would  be 
that  no  change  at  all  would  occur  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  recreation. 

In  other  words,  for  a  category  whose  income-expend- 
iture graph  is  a  straight  Une — whether  or  not  this 
straight  line  passes  thi'ough  the  origin,  that  is,  calls  for 
zero  expenditure  at  zero  income — the  aggregate  expend- 
iture by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  dejiends  soley  on  the 
size  and  not  at  all  on  the  distribution  of  total  consumer 
income. 

Now  consider  an  mcome-expenditure  graph  which 
is  concave  upwartl,  as  is  the  case  with  savings.  If  the 
distribution  of  income  were  more  equal,  consumer  imits 
would  nu)ve  from  both  the  liigh  and  the  low  income 
classes  into  income  classes  nearer  the  mean  Lnconie. 
Since,  however,  the  curve  for  savings  is  steeper  at  liigh 
than  at  low  income  levels,  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  each  $1  billion  sliifted  from  Idgh  uuome  levels 
woidd  be  deducted  from  aggregate  savings.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  increase  in 
income  going  to  low-mcome  consumer  units  woidd  be 
added  to  the  savings  aggregates  of  these  consumer  units. 
The  net  residt  woidd  be,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  savings  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  the  income-expenditure  graph  is  concave  down- 
ward, as  is  the  case  with  the  graphs  for  all  the  categoiies 
of  current  consumption  except  education,  precisely  the 
reverse  would  occur.  Increases  in  expenditures  by  low- 
income  consimier  imits  would  outweigh  decreases  by 
those  at  the  lugh  incomes,  and  the  national  expenditure 
for  the  category  woidd  increase. 

Application  of  These  Principles 

The  rcjison  for  decicases  in  disbursements  for  savings, 
gifts  and  ])crsoiial  taxes,  and  education  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  consimier  income  becomes  more  ecjual  is  thus 
made  clear.  These  are  the  categories  whose  income- 
expenditure  grajjlis  are  predonunately  concave  upward. 
In  the  case  of  transportation  other  than  automobile, 
the  grai)h  becomes  concave  upward  only  at  very  high 
hicome  levels,  where  there  are  very  few  consumer  units; 
this  concaxnty  is  overbalanced  by  the  convexity  at  the 
low  and  middle  income  levels. 

The  ex])lanation  of  the  relatively  moderate  increase 
in  total  disbursements  for  each  of  the  categories  except 
savings  anil  foot!  is  also  clear.     These  graphs  are  very 


nearly  straight  lines  throughout  the  income  levels 
whez'e  most  of  the  consumer  units  and  most  of  the 
aggregate  income  are  found,  while  the  graph  for  food 
is  strikingly  convex. 

Differences  in  Disbursements  Among 
Three  Thirds  of  Nation 

It  is  obvious  that  although  differences  ui  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  income  may  not  cause  major 
differences  in  total  consumer  disbiu-sements  for  a  given 
category,  thej^  woukl  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
well-bemg  of  particular  groups  of  families  and  single 
individuals  whose  purchasing  power  has  been  im- 
proved. Total  disbursements  remam  fairly  constant 
only  because  large  differences  in  disbursements  at  the 
different  income  levels  tend  to  cancel  each  other.  In 
order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  variations  among 
income  groups,  the  differences  m  the  disbm-sements  of 
the  three  thirds  of  the  nation  assuming  a  $70  billion 
income  with  the  two  proportionate  distributions  al- 
ready considered  in  this  section  are  presented  in  table 
llC.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  more  equal 
of  the  two  distributions — that  liolding  the  percentage 
of  mcoine  saved  constant  at  the  1935-36  figure — in- 
volves a  movement  26  percent  toward  equalitj'  from 
the  193.5-36  proportionate  distribution. 

The  first  three  columns  of  this  tal)ie  show  the  differ- 
ences in  aggregate  disbursements  for  each  tliird  of  the 
Nation  between  the  two  assinned  distributions.  Thus, 
the  lower  third  receives  $4,25.5  million  more  income  out 
of  the  $70  billion  total  iacome  with  the  more  equal  of 
the  two  distiibutions,  and  spends  $3,5.54  million  more 
on  current  consumption.  The  last  tlu-ee  colunms  show 
the  percentage  differences  in  disbursements  between 
the  two  tlistributions  wdth  the  $70  billion  income  dis- 
tributed as  in  1935-36  as  the  base. 

The  first  significant  fact  revealed  by  table  11 C  is 
the  marked  increase  in  the  aggregate  disbursements  of 
the  poorest  thuxl  for  most  of  the  categories  when  income 
is  distributed  so  as  to  hold  the  percentage  of  income 
saved  at  the  1935-36  level.  Pai-ticularly  interesting 
is  the  large  dollar  increase  of  $1,236  million  in  food 
expenditiu'es.  Sinularly,  the  increase  in  expenditures 
for  housing  approaclies  $600  million,  while  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  hicreases  for  the  other  categories  are 
more  moderate. 

The  percentage  increases  m  disbursements  by  the 
lower  third  are  periiaps  even  more  significant.  Auto- 
mobile expenditures  lead  the  list  wnth  an  increase  of  99 
percent,  wbile  outlays  for  fumisliings,  recreation,  and 
education  all  slu)W  increases  of  over  75  percent.  In  no 
case  does  the  percentage  increase  m  disbursements  for 
a  consumption   category   fall    below  34   percent,   and 
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expendituros  for  nil  of  the  itciiis  of  ooiisuiiiptioii  oom- 
biiied  liicreaso  by  44  percent. 

Table  lit'. —  Difffrcnces  in  dishmsevieiits  of  each  third  of  Saiiitn 
(iKxiiming  a  $70  billion  total  inconie  irith  two  proportionate 
distributions  of  income  ' 


Category  of  disbursement  ^ 

Differences  in  disburse- 
ments   (in    millions) 
withdistributionsuch 
that  percentage  of  in- 
come saved  remains  as 
in  1935-36  '  compared 
with  the  1935-36  dis- 
tribution 

Percentage    changes    in 
disbursements      with 
distribution  such  that 
percentage  of  income 
saved   remains   as   in 
1935-363    compared 
with  the  193.5-36  dis- 
tribution 

Lower 
third 

Middle 
third 

Upper 
third 

Lower 
third 

Middle 
third 

I^Sf 

Current  consumption: 

Food. 

$1,236 
.-97 
380 
382 

269 
142 
121 

$367 
235 
137 
161 

171 
76 
66 

$-458 
-531 
-359 
-405 

-354 
-166 
-168 
-80 

-48 
-28 

-60 
-22 

-82 
-24 

36.2 
36.3 
47.5 
53.6 

99.2 
47.0 
83.4 
86.7 

45.7 
57.0 

34.6 
41.8 

75.7 
47.5 

6.3 
7.9 
8.4 
10.3 

17.0 
11.6 
14.5 
13.3 

7.7 
9.2 

7.2 
7.1 

14.5 
13.2 

-5.0 
-8.7 

Household  operation      

Clothing 

-9.  S 
-10.  .'i 

-10,4 

Medical  care 

-9.6 
-12.1 

124             61 

-7.4 

Personal  care 

Tobacco                     

79 
90 

66 
41 

28 
19 

26 
32 

20 
13 

16 
12 

-7.3 
-4.8 

Transportation  other  than 

-11.0 

-6.6 

-17.1 

Other  items 

-10.7 

All  consumption  items  . .. 

3,564 

1,393 

-2,  775 

43.9 

8.7 

-8.4 

Gifts  and  personal  taxes' 

170 
531 

90 
268 

-620 
-2.611 

78.7 
C) 

14.1 
279.2 

-20.9 
-26.2 

.\11  items 

4,255 

1,761 

-6.006 

.69.2 

10.5 

-13.0 

1  Assuming  same  prices  and  spending  habits  as  in  1935-36. 

^  For  explanation  of  items  included  in  each  category,  see  pp.  93-98. 

'  Savings  have  been  held  constant  at  10.2  percent  since  this  was  the  figure  for  a 
$60  billion  consumer  income  distributed  as  in  1935-36.  See  table  2C.  The  percent- 
age figure  for  savings  at  $60  billion  income  differs  slightly  from  the  estimated  figure 
for  lOS.'i-SO,  shown  in  table  7,  because  total  consumer  income  in  that  year  was  slightly 
under  $60  billion. 

'  Taxes  shown  here  include  only  personal  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  per- 
sonal property  taxes.    For  further  explanation,  see  p.  27. 

s  The  percentage  change  in  this  case  would  be  misleading  since  the  base  is  negative. 
The  net  deficit  of  the  lower  third  is  reduced  47.8  percent. 

The  marked  degree  to  which  the  percentage  differ- 
ences in  total  consumer  disbursements  conceal  the 
differential  effects  npon  the  ex]3enditures  of  the  various 
income  groups  is  revealed  when  these  percentages  are 
compared  with  those  in  the  last  colunm  of  table  IOC 
The  total  increase  in  expenditures  for  food,  under  the 
more  equal  distribution,  is  only  six  percent,  while  the 
lower  third  increases  its  expenditures  by  36  percent. 
The  total  increase  in  expenditures  for  automobile  is 
only  1.6  percent,  while  the  lower  third,  as  indicated 
above,  increases  its  outlays  for  this  category  by  99 
percent.  Comparable  figures  for  the  other  categories 
all  reveal  that  the  low  ei-  third  increases  its  exijenditures 
much  more  substantially  than  is  apparent  in  the  aggre- 
gate increases  for  all  consimiers. 

Both  the  lower  and  the  middle  thirds  substantially 
increase  their  savings.  In  fact,  the  percentage  gain  of 
the  middle  third — 279  percent — is  the  highest  in  the 
table,  wliile  the  lower  tlurd  decreases  its  net  tleficit  1)V 


48  percent.  Otherwise,  the  middle  Ihinj  increases  its 
exiienditiires  for  all  categories  at  a  much  more  moderate 
rate  than  does  the  lower  third.  The  jiercentage  increase 
ui  outlays  of  the  middle  third  for  all  consumption  items 
is  about  9  ])ercent,  as  compared  with  44  percent  for  the 
lower  third.  The  increase  in  income  for  the  middle 
third,  and  hence  in  total  outlays,  is  almost  11  percent, 
while  the  income  of  the  lower  tliird  increases  by  59 
percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  disbursements 
of  the  upper  third  for  all  categories  decline,  the  propor- 
tionate decreases  are  relatively  less  marked  than  are  the 
increases  in  disbursements  of  the  lower  tliird.  More- 
over, the  percentage  decreases  in  disbursements  of  the 
top  income  group  for  current  consumption  are  smaller 
than  the  decreases  in  outlays  for  gifts  and  personal 
ta.xes  and  for  savings.  Wliile  the  decrease  in  expendi- 
tures for  consumption  goods  and  services  is  only  8  per- 
cent, outlays  for  gifts  and  taxes  and  for  savings  decline 
21  percent  and  26  percent,  respectively.  The  decrease 
in  the  income  of  the  upper  third  with  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  income  assumed,  amounts,  it  will  be 
noted,  to  about  13  percent.  With  the  1935-36  distri- 
bution this  group  received  $46.1  billion  or  66  percent  of 
the  $70  billion  total  income  and  with  the  more  equal 
distribution  considered,  about  $40  billion  or  57  percent 
of  the  total  income. 

In  interpreting  these  results,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
once  again  that  the  findings  presented  in  this  section 
must  be  taken  merely  as  an  indication  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  differences  in  consumption  that  might 
occur  with  a  substantial  difference  in  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  income  from  that  prevailing  in  1935-36. 
Like  all  of  the  estimates  of  differences  in  consumption 
presented  in  this  appendix,  those  in  this  section  are 
necessarily  based  on  highly  arbitrary  and  hypothetical 
assumptions.  Thus,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  all  fac- 
tors other  than  the  proportionate  distribution  of  a 
$70  billion  income  were  assumed  to  remain  imchanged 
from  1935-36  conditions.  If  major  changes  in  any  of 
these  other  factors — prices,  spending  habits,  taxes,  the 
geographic  or  occupational  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion— occurred  at  the  same  time  as  the  assumed  dif- 
ferences in  proportionate  distribution  of  income,  the 
conclusions  regarding  the  resulting  differences  in  con- 
sumption might  well  be  different  from  those  presented 
here.  Such  factors  can  be  included  in  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  differences  in  the  distribution  of  income  on 
total  consumer  expenditures  and  on  the  welfare  of 
various  groups  of  consumers  only  when  more  adequate 
data  relating  to  this  important  field  of  investigation 
become  available. 


SECTION  5.  METHODS  USED  IN  MAKING  THE  CALCULATIONS 


The  methods  used  in  calculating  the  figures  pre- 
sented in  this  appendix  have  been  brietty  described  in 
preceding  sections.  For  some  of  the  steps,  however,  a 
more  detailed  explanation  is  necessary  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  procedures  followed.  These  more 
detailed  descriptions  are  presented  in  this  concluding 
section. 

JustiFication  of  the  Use  oF  a  Single 
Set  o(  Spending  Patterns 

The  technique  used  in  this  study  for  estimating  the 
aggregate  expenditures  of  all  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers during  a  given  year  when  the  expenditures  of 
only  a  sample  of  consumers  are  known  has  been 
described  in  Appendix  B.  Essentially  it  consists  in 
breaking  down  the  entu-e  population  into  homogeneous 
groups,  or  "cells,"  estmiatmg  the  average  cons'umption 
pattern  of  each  group  and  the  niunber  of  consumer 
units  in  the  entire  population  belonging  to  this  group, 
multiplying  the  former  by  the  latter  to  obtain  the 
aggregate  expenditure  on  each  category'  by  consumers 
in  each  group,  and  totalling  these  aggregates  for  all 
groups. 

The  groups  in  the  Study  of  Consumer  Purchases, 
which  fm-nishes  the  sample  data  for  the  1935-36  esti- 
mates presented  in  this  report,  were  defined  in  a  care- 
fully arranged  manner  according  to  six  basic  criteria, 
as  already  described.  The  number  of  separate  groups 
for  which  data  were  available  totaled  many  thousand. 

Estimates  of  national  consumption  under  different 
assumptions  as  to  the  size  and  distribution  of  income 
could  be  obtained  by  the  same  procedure.  The  num- 
ber of  consumer  units  in  each  group  would  depend 
upon  the  particular  conditions  selected  for  study, 
although  the  average  pattern  in  each  group  might  be 
assumed  the  same  as  in  1935-36. 

Actually,  however,  the  calculations  of  differences  in 
national  consumption  were  obtained  bj'  distributing 
all  consumer  units  among  16  income  levels  and  using  a 
single  set  of  spending  patterns — one  set  of  average  dis- 
bm^ements  for  all  consumers  at  each  income  level.' 

1  Instead  of  iniiltiplying  the  number  of  consumer  units  by  tbe  average  exiwnditure 
for  each  category  at  each  income  level,  the  aggregate  income  received  by  all  con.sumers 
at  each  level  was  multiplied  by  the  iwrcentage  use  of  income  at  that  level  in  order  that 
the  total  income  of  all  con.sumerr)  should  adil  to  a  preassigne<l  amount.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  technical  point  not  alTer-ting  the  discu.ssion  of  the  general  metho^l. 


The  simplicity  of  this  procedure  is  appealing,  but  its 
iustification  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  yields  sub- 
stantially the  same  residts  as  if  aU  consumer  units  were 
distributed,  not  only  among  the  16  income  levels  but 
among  the  many  thousands  of  individual  groups,  and 
a  separate  pattern  were  used  for  each  group. 

Assumptions  Involved  in  Combining 
Qualitative  Groups 

The  speiuling  pattern  for  all  consumer  units  at  each 
income  level — the  pattern  used  in  obtaining  the  present 
estimates  of  differences  in  consumption — is  a  weighted 
average  of  the  spending  patterns  of  the  component 
groups  at  that  income  level.  It  is  thus  affected  both  by 
the  component  spending  patterns  and  by  the  weights 
used  in  combining  them.  It  will  remain  the  same  when 
consumers'  incomes  are  changed  if  no  change  occurs  in 
the  weights,  that  is,  the  relative  frequencies  of  the 
separate  groups,  since  the  component  spending  patterns 
are  assumed  not  to  change.  It  will  also  remain  the 
same  if  the  spending  patterns  of  the  separate  groups 
are  identical,  even  if  the  relative  frequencies  vary. 

In  obtaining  the  assumed  distributions  of  consumer 
units  by  income  level,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  no  differential  effects  among  the 
various  qualitative  groups,  so  that,  for  example,  wage 
camel's  and  clerical  workers  at  the  same  income  level 
have  their  incomes  changed  in  the  same  way.  If  this 
assumption  is  made,  then  the  two  cases  in  which  the 
average  spending  pattern  for  all  consumer  units  at 
each  income  level  will  not  yary,  regardless  of  how  the 
distribution  of  consumer  units  is  altered,  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  (1)  The  percentage  distributions  of  con- 
sumer units  by  income  level  are  the  sanu^  for  the  various 
qualitative  groups,  or  (2)  the  spending  patterns  of  the 
qualitative  groups  are  identical  at  each  income  level. 

We  can  now  consider  how  much  error  is  introiluced 
by  neglecting  each  of  the  five  factors — region,  type  of 
conmuinity,  color,  occupation,  and  size  of  family. 
Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  any  one  of  a 
group  of  factors  can  be  safely  eliminated  while  the 
whole  group  cannot,  this  possibility  need  not  concern 
us  greatly  in  the  present  instance.  It  occurs  onlj'  in 
the  case  of  very  high  correlations,  which  are  not  present 
in  this  case. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  expenditures  on 
the  broad  categories  of  consumption  usually  vary  to 
only  a  slight  extent  by  occupational  groups  after  all 
other  factors  are  eliminated.  Hence,  occupation  may 
be  dropped  as  a  control  in  obtaining  estimates  of 
differences  in  consumption,  and  it  will  not  be  considered 
further. 

Tests  Made 

As  regards  the  other  factors,  the  e-sadence  is  not  quite 
so  conclusive,  and  tests  have  been  carried  out  on  all  of 
them.  These  tests  are  summarized  in  table  12C.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  there  shown 
understate  the  case  for  using  a  single  consumption 
pattern  in  estmiatinj,  differences  in  consumption, 
since  the  tests  were  made  on  food  and  savings,  which 
are  among  the  categories  that  vary  most  as  between 
qualitative  groups.  The  procedure  used  in  making  these 
tests  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  test  for 
regional  differences.  In  order  to  control  for  all  factors 
except  region  and  income,  the  analysis  was  made  on 
white  families  of  3-6  persons,  in  large  cities,  all  occupa- 
tions combined.  There  were  five  regions  with  20 
income  levels  for  each.  The  aggregate  expenditure  on 
food  and  aggregate  savings  were  obtained  under  three 


different  distributions  of  income:  (1)  That  in  1935-36, 
(2)  that  obtained  by  increasing  the  income  of  eveiy 
family  by  one-thu-d,  and  (3)  that  obtained  by  making 
the  distribution  50  percent  more  equal. ^  The  aggre- 
gate income  was  also  obtamed  for  each  of  the  three 
distributions.  The  amount  aUocated  to  the  combina- 
tion of  aU  categories  except  food  and  savings  was 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  amoimts  spent  on  these 
categories  from  the  aggregate  income.  The  food  and 
savings  aggregates  were  obtained  by  two  different 
methods  for  each  of  the  three  distributions,  once  by 
using  100  averages  (one  for  each  income  level  within 
each  region)  and  once  by  using  20  averages  (one  for 
each  income  level  with  all  regions  combined).  The 
aggregates  for  the  1935-36  distribution  were,  of  conrse, 
the  same  except  for  rounding,  and  the  differences  in  the 
other  aggregates  measure  the  error  involved  in  not 
keeping  the  regional  break  for  3-6  person  white  families 
Ln  large  cities. 

Tests  of  the  same  type  were  also  made  on  the  other 
controls — type  of  conununity,  family  size,  and  color. 

^  The  income  of  every  family  was  moved  halfway  toward  the  mean  income  for  all 
families  in  its  own  group,  and  then  the  group  mean  was  moved  halfway  toward  the 
mean  income  for  all  families  in  the  Unite<l  Stales  ($1,622)  by  multiplying  the  income 
of  every  family  by  A/4-1622,  M  being  the  group  mean. 
2M 


Table  12C. —  Tests  07i  combinations  of  qualitative 

groups  for  calculating 

iifferences  in  nationa 

consumption  ' 

Aggregate  disbursements  (in  millions)  with— 

Percentage 

error  with— 

Type  of  combination  and  category  of  disbursement 

Total 
poneumer 
income 
and  dis- 
tribution 
as  in 
1935-36 

Total    consumer    income 
one-third  greater  than  in 
1936-36' 

Proportionate  distribution 
of  income  moved  half- 
way   towards    equality 
from    1936-36    distribu- 
tion ' 

Total  consumer  income 
one-third     greater 
than  in  1935-36 

Proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  income  moved 
halfwav     towards 
equality  from  193,5-36 
distribution 

Qualitative 
groups  sep- 
arate 

Qualitative 
groups  com- 
bined 

Qualitative 
groups  sep- 
arate 

Qualitative 
groups  com- 
bined 

Error  as 
percent  of 
aggregate 

Error  as 

percent  of 

increase 

Error  as 
percent  of 
aggregate 

Error  as 

percent  of 

increase 

Regional  combination: 

Food                                                     -— - --- 

$1,589 

777 

4,402 

$1,838 
1,348 
5,869 

$1,839 
1,376 
6,840 

$1,565 

353 

3,741 

$1,  667 

363 

3,747 

0.05 
2.08 
-.49 

0.4 

4.9 

-2.0 

0.13 
.00 
.16 

-8.3 

.0 

All  other 

-.9 

6,768 

9,055 

9,055 

5,659 

5,667 

Size  of  family  combination: 

91.9 
32.1 
275.1 

106.4 

66.1 

364.2 

106.9 
66.2 
364.6 

90.3 

12.4 

244.0 

90.4 

11.9 

244.3 

.47 

-1.36 

.11 

3.4 

-2.6 
.4 

.11 

-4.03 
.12 

-6.2 

2.5 

-1.0 

399.1 

536.7 

636.7 

346.7 

346.6 

Type  of  community  combination: 

3,650 

1,623 

10, 426 

4,175 
3,164 
13,  622 

4,301 
3,028 
13,  632 

3,680 
1,046 
9,286 

3,654 
1,094 
9,247 

3.02 

-4.30 

.07 

24.0 

-8.8 

.3 

-.71 
4.59 
-.42 

-86.7 

-8.3 

3.4 

Total  disbursements 

15, 699 

20,  961 

20,961 

14,012 

13,995 

Color  combination: 

Food                                                              ... 

523 

112 

1,341 

608 

275 

1.782 

615 
266 

1,784 

628 

62 

1,310 

536 

■49 

1,307 

1.15 

-3.27 

.11 

8.2 

-5.5 

.6 

1.62 

-20.97 

-.23 

160.0 

26.0 

All  other                                             -  - 

9.7 

1,976 

2,666 

2,66.'i 

1,900 

1,892 

1  The  tests  for  regional  combinations  were  applied  to  the  disbursements  of  nonrelief 
families  of  3  to  6  persons  living  in  large  cities  in  each  of  the  5  geographic  regions. 
They  included  only  white  families  in  the  Southern  and  North  Central  regions  and 
families  in  all  color  groups  in  the  other  3  regions.  The  tests  for  size-of-family  com- 
binations were  applied  to  all  nonrelief  families  living  in  large  cities  in  the  Mountain 
and  Plains  region  in  each  of  3  family-size  groups— 2  persons.  3  to  fi  persons,  and  7  or 
more  persons.  The  tests  for  type-of-co  mm  unity  combinations  were  applied  to  non- 
relief  families  of  3  to  6  persons  in  the  North  Central  region  livine  in  each  of  the  5 
types  of  community— metropolises,  large  cities,  middle-sized  cities,  rural  nonfarm 
areas,  and  farms.    For  the  first  3  of  these  types  of  community,  the  tests  included 


white  families  only:  for  the  other  two  type-s  they  included  families  in  all  color  groups. 
The  tests  for  color  combinations  were  applied  to  nonrelief  white  and  Negro  families 
of  3  to  6  persons  living  in  large  cities  in  the  Southern  recion. 

'  The  total  disbursement  figures  for  the  one-third  increase  in  total  consumer  income 
are  not  exactly  four-thirds  of  those  for  total  disbursements  in  1935-36  because  of  the  use 
of  the  midpoint  instead  of  the  average  income  within  each  income  interval.  For 
the  same  reason  the  pairs  of  figures  for  total  disbursements  with  a  50  percent  movement 
toward  equality  are  not  identical;  furthermore,  these  figures  are  lower  than  those 
under  the  193.'>-3r.  distribution  since  the  mean  income  of  each  group  tested  is  moved 
toward  the  mean  for  all  families.    See  footnote  2  above. 
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The  results  are  presented  in  table  12C.  The  errors  are 
expressed  as  percentages  both  of  the  aggregates  and 
of  the  change  in  the  aggregates  from  the  figures  in 
1935-36. 

Region  and  Size  oj  Family. — For  these  two  controls, 
the  errors  are  verj^  small  as  measured  by  absolute  dif- 
ferences and  by  both  kinds  of  percentages.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  sunilarity  of  the  income  distributions,  for 
there  are  sizable  difi'crences  in  consumption  patterns 
both  among  regions  and  among  different  sizes  of  fam- 
ilies. The  results  of  these  "spot"  tests  may  be  gener- 
alized to  justify  not  keeping  the  various  regions  and 
family  sizes  separate  in  obtaining  estimates  of  national 
consumption,  since  difi'erences  in  the  income  distri- 
butions of  the  particular  groups  of  families  used  in  the 
tests  are  fairly  typical  of  differences  m  tlie  income  dis- 
tributions of  families  m  different  regions  and  families 
of  different  sizes  throughout  the  Nation. 

Type  of  Community.- — The  errors  due  to  neglecting  the 
type-of-community  control  are  somewhat  larger,  but 
probably  not  seriously  so.  Savings  are  underesti- 
mated, while  expenditures  on  food  are  overestimated 
when  incomes  are  increased,  and  the  various  types  of 
community  are  not  kept  separate.  The  reason  for  this 
is  as  follows:  At  a  given  income  level  savings  decrease 
as  urbanization  increases,  being  largest  for  farm  fam- 
Oies  and  smallest  in  metropolises.  The  proportion  of 
urban  population  increases  with  income,  metropolis 
families  being  relatively  more  frequent  at  high  than  at 
low-income  levels.  In  the  weighted  average  for  all 
types  of  community,  therefore,  the  increase  in  savings 
as  income  increases  is  partly  nullified  by  the  increasing 
proportion  of  metropolis  families,  ^lien  all  incomes 
are  increased  by  one-third,  the  number  of  families  at 
high-income  levels  increases,  and  those  are  the  levels 
at  which  metropolis  families  are  relatively  more  fre- 
quent. Hence,  if  at  each  income  level  a  single  figure 
for  the  average  savings  of  families  in  all  types  of  com- 
munity is  used,  the  pattern  of  metropolis  families  im- 
plicitly receives  more  weight  than  formerly,  and  the 
total  volume  of  savings  increases  less  than  it  would  if 
the  types  of  community  were  kept  separate.  Food  ex- 
penditures increase  as  urbanization  increases,  and  there- 
fore behave  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  from  savings. 

Color. — The  test  for  color  group  was  made  in  large 
cities  in  the  South,  where  Negro-white  differences  both 
in  spendmg  habits  and  in  income  distribution  are 
greater  than  in  the  North.  The  error  obtained,  while 
sizable,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  the  error  in  the 
national  figures  due  to  omitting  tiie  color  break. 

Implications  of  Procedure  Followed 

In  view  of  tiie  minor  character  of  most  of  the  errors 
involved  in   the  use  of  a  single  spending  pattern  at 


each  income  level,  there  seemed  Httle  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  the  far  more  laborious  method  of  using  sepa- 
rate patterns  for  each  qualitative  group.  It  should  be 
kejjt  in  nimd,  however,  that  the  procedure  followed 
implicitly  assumes  that  changes  in  the  size  of  income 
or  its  distribution  are  accompanied  by  shifts  among 
the  qualitative  groups.  If  such  shifts  were  eliminated, 
savings  would  mcrease  even  more  sharply  as  total 
income  increases  than  the  figures  presented  suggest, 
and  food  expenditures  woidd  increase  somewhat  less. 
This  is  true  because  the  groups  ha\-ing  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  liigh  income  fanulies — large,  wliite,  metrop- 
olis families — are  the  gi-oups  which  save  less  and  spend 
more  on  food  at  a  given  mcome  level. 

The  effect  on  the  total  consumption  of  all  of  the 
Nation's  consumers,  as  the  distribution  of  income 
becomes  more  equal,  of  keeping  qualitative  groups 
separate  is  not  clear  from  the  results  presented  here 
except  that  apparently  no  great  difterences  would 
occur.  The  magnitude  and  even  the  direction  of  these 
differences  may  well  ilepend  upon  the  particidar  method 
chosen  of  moving  families  m  different  groups  toward 
the  mean. 

The  Lorenz  Curve 

The  Lorenz  curve  shown  in  chart  5C  has  some  very 
iiiterestmg  and  usefid  properties,  and  without  repeating 
the  definition  given  above,  this  subsection  will  deal 
with  these  pro])erties  insofar  as  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  theorems  used  in  obtauiing  the  assimied  distribu- 
tions of  consimier  imits  by  uicome  level. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  income  of  every 
consimier  imit  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the  per- 
cent of  total  consumer  income  gomg  to  each  consmner 
unit  remains  imchanged,  and  smce,  as  was  seen  from 
the  definition  hi  the  text,  it  is  percentage  of  income  and 
not  income  itself  that  is  graphed  on  the  Lorenz  chart, 
the  Lorenz  cxu've  remains  michanged  when  all  mcomes 
are  multiplied  by  a  constant.  Hence,  while  there  is 
only  one  Lorenz  curve  corresponding  to  a  given  fre- 
quency distribution,  there  is  a  whole  set  of  frequency 
distributions  corresponding  to  a  given  Lorenz  curve. 
In  order  that  the  frequency  distribution  shall  be  deter- 
mined it  is  necessary-  to  know,  in  addition  to  the  Lorenz 
curve,  the  total  number  ot  consumer  units  and  tlie  total 
consumer  income.  In  the  assumed  distributions  used 
in  tliis  report  the  total  number  of  consimier  imits  is 
the  same  as  the  estimated  number  in  1935-36,  namely, 
39,458,000,  so  that  only  total  consumer  income  needs 
to  be  specified  in  addition  to  the  Lorenz  curve. 

Movements  Toward  Equality 

Wc  arc  now  in  a  position  to  prove  the  theorem  used 
in  obtaining  the  distributions  of  consumer  units  with 
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the  percentage  of  income  saved  held  constant.  This 
theorem  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Given  a  freqviency  distribution  and  the  Lorenz 
curve  corresponding  to  it,  the  new  frequency  distribu- 
tion obtained  by  moving  every  family  some  proportion 
of  the  way  from  its  income  in  the  given  distribution 
toward  the  mean  income  has,  as  its  Lorenz  curve,  the 
curv^e  obtained  by  moving  the  given  Lorenz  curve  the 
same  proportion  of  the  way  vertically  toward  the  hne 
of  equality. 

Consider  the  10  percent  (3,945,830)  of  consumer 
units  with  the  lowest  incomes.  If  all  incomes  are 
moved  some  proportion,  say  one-fourth,  of  the  way 
toward  the  mean,  these  consimier  units  wiU  still  have 
the  lowest  incomes.  The  proportion  of  the  total  income 
going  to  each  consumer  unit  will  move  one-fourth  of 
the  way  toward  the  pro  rata  proportion,  1/39,458,300 
of  total  income.  The  aggregate  income  of  the  entire 
3,945,830  consumer  units  will  thus  move  one-fourth 
of  the  way  toward  its  pro  rata  proportion,  one-tenth 
or  10  percent,  of  total  income.  Hence,  the  ordinate 
of  the  point  on  the  Lorenz  curve  whose  abscissa  is  10 
will  move  one-fourth  of  the  way  vertically  toward  10, 
the  point  on  the  line  of  equality. 

The  same  reasoning  holds,  of  course,  for  any  per- 
centage of  consimier  imits,  not  merely  for  10  percent, 
and  therefore  for  any  point  on  the  Lorenz  curve.  It 
also  holds  for  any  movement  toward  equaUty. 

Equal  Increments  of  Income 

The  Lorenz  cm-ve  also  serves  as  a  convenient  device 
for  proving  an  important  theorem  in  connection  with 
the  distributions  of  consumer  units  by  income  level 
obtained  by  increasing  the  income  of  every  consumer 
uaiit  by  the  same  amoimt.  This  theorem  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Given  a  frequency  distribution  with  total  consumer 
income  T,  the  iiew  frequency  distribution  obtained  by 
increasing  the  income  of  every  consumer  unit  by  the 
same  amount  in  such  a  way  that  total  consvmier  income 
is  increased  to  T'  is  the  same  distribution  as  that  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  income  of  every  consimier 
unit  by  the  ratio  T'jT  and  then  moving  every  income 

T'—T 

— =; —  of  the  way  toward  the  new  mean  income. 

Total  consumer  income  is  clearly  equal  to  T'  in  both 
distributions,  in  the  first  case  by  definition,  and  in  the 
second  because  multiplying  the  income  of  every  con- 
sumer unit  by  the  ratio  T'/T  multiplies  the  total  T  by 
T'/T,  giving  T',  while  moving  all  incomes  the  same 
fraction  of  the  way  toward  the  mean  leaves  this  total 
unchanged.  Since  the  number  of  consumer  units  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  it  need  only  be  shown  that  the  two 
Lorenz  curves  are  the  same. 


As  already  shown  above,  the  Lorenz  curve  remains 
unchanged  when  all  hicomes  are  multiplied  by  a  con- 
stant, and  moves  uniformly  toward  the  hne  of  equality 
when  all  incomes  are  moved  toward  the  mean.  Hence, 
we  have  oidy  to  show  that  the  Lorenz  curve  obtained 
by  increasing  every  income  by  an  equal  amoimt  in 
such  a  way  that  total  income  mcreases  from  T  to  T" 

T'  —  l 
can  be  obtamed  by  moving  the  Lorenz  curve  — m-, — 

of  the  way  toward  the  line  of  equality.  This  may  be 
surmised  by  considering  the  composition  of  the  total 
income  T'.  It  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  origmal 
income  T  and  the  increment  J"  —  T.  The  Lorenz  curve 
of  the  increment  is  merely  the  line  of  equality,  since 
every  consumer  unit  receives  the  same  amount  of 
increase.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
Lorenz  curve  corresponding  to  the  income  7"  shoidd  be 
an  average  of  the  Lorenz  ciu've  corresponding  to  the 
Income  T  and  the  line  of  equality  with  the  former  given  I 
a  weight  of  T  and  the  latter  a  weight  of  T'-  T.  That 
this  is  actually  the  case  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
algebra: 

Let  X  be  any  proportion  of  consumer  units  and  y  the 
aggregate  income  received  by  them  before  incomes  are 
increased.  If  all  incomes  are  increased  by  an  equal 
amount  in  such  a  way  that  T  increases  to  T",  y  becomes 
y+j-(T'-T).     If  all  mcomes  are  multiplied  by   T'/T 

T'—T 
and  then  moved  — ttt, —  of  the  way   toward   the  new 

2"' 
mean,  y  becomes  first  -^  y  and  then 

^y+'Y^{xT'-~y)=y  +  x{T'^T). 

The  Basic  Income  Distribution 

In  order  to  obtain  the  assumed  distributions  of 
consumer  imits  by  income  level  three  steps  were 
involved:  (1)  Finding  the  set  of  income  intervals  in 
the  distribution  of  all  consimier  imits  in  1935-36  such 
that  consumers  in  each  interval  will  move  into  one  of 
the  16  income  intervals  ("Under  $250,"  "$250-$500," 
etc.)  in  the  assumed  distribution  according  to  the  laws 
just  found  for  changes  in  total  consumer  income  and  the 
Lorenz  curve,  (2)  computing  by  some  interpolation 
procedure  the  number  of  families  and  single  individuals 
in  these  income  intervals  in  1935-36,  and  (3)  estimatmg 
the  aggregate  income  held  by  consumers  at  each  level 
in  the  assumed  distribution. 

For  the  sake  of  internal  consistency  among  the  as- 
siuned  distributions,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  obtain 
every  distribution  directly  from  a  basic  distribution 
which  should  be  precisely  known — that  is,  such  that 
the  number  of  consumer  units  in  any  given  income 
interval — not    merel'v    $250   intervals — can    be    deter- 
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mined.  This  basic  distribution  was  obtained  by  two 
steps.  First,  the  numbers  of  families  in  32  income  inter- 
vals under  $100,000  were  obtained  by  graphic  inter- 
polation ^  from  the  24  mcome  intervals  shown  in 
Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  table  2.  Second, 
it  was  assumed  that  consumer  units  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  these  narrower  intervals. 

The  relative  lengths  of  the  intervals  were  chosen  so 
as  to  minimize  the  error  introduced  by  the  second 
assimiption.  ^^liere  the  frequency  distribution  was 
relatively  steep  and  the  aggregate  income  in  a  given 
income  interval  large,  the  income  intervals  were  made 
short. 

The  number  of  consumer  units  above  $100,000  and 
their  aggregate  income  were  carried  over  from  the  re- 
port on  consumer  incomes  without  any  breakdown, 
since  no  interpolation  above  this  level  was  needed  for  any 
of  the  distributions  assumed.  In  aU,  therefore,  there  were 
33  income  intervals  in  the  basic  income  distribution. 

Table  13C. — Distributions    of   consumer   iittits    and  of  aggregate 
income  received,  by  income  level,  1935-36 


Distribution  from  report  on  consumer 

Basic  distribution  used  in  estimating 

incomes  ■ 

differences  in  national  consumption 

Xumber 

Xumber  of 

-\ggregate 

of  con- 

-Vggregate 

Income  level 

i-onsumer 
units 

income  {in 
thousands) 

Income  level 

units  (in 
thou- 
sands) 

(■in  mil- 
lions) 

Under  $250 

2, 123, 534 

$294, 138 

$0-$125 

833 

$52 

$125-$250 

1,  291 

242 

$2oO-$500 

4,587,377 

1,  767,  363 

$250-$500 

4,  !)87 

1,720 

$500-$750 

5,771,960 

3, 615,  653 

$7.5O-$l,0OO -.. 

5,876,078 

5, 129,  506 

$75O-$l,0OO 

5,  876 

5,142 

$l,0OO-$1.2S0 

4, 990, 995 

5,589,111 

$l,0OO-$l,25O 

4.991 

5,615 

$l,2oO-$l,.WO 

3,  743, 428 

5,109,112 

Sl,250-$),500 

3,743 

5,  147 

$1,500-$1,750 

2,889,9W 

4,  660,  793 

$1,500-$1,750 

2,890 

4,696 

$l,750-$2,000 

2, 296. 022 

4,  214, 203 

$l,75O-$2,00O 

2,296 

4,305 

$2,00O-$2,250 

1,  704, 535 

3, 602, 861 

$2,000-$2,250 

1,  705 

3,623 

$2,250-$2,500 

1,254,076 

2, 968. 932 

$2,25O-$2,.50O 

1.254 

2.978 

$2..'iOO-S3,000 - 

1,475,474 

4.  OW.  774 

$2,500-82,750 

856 

2,247 

S2,750-$J,000 

619 

1.780 

s.ooo-ra.soo 

851,919 

2,  735, 487 

$3,00O-$3,5OO 

852 

2.769 

$3,500-^,000 

502, 159 

1, 863, 384 

$3,50O-$4,000 

.502 

1.882 

$4,000-$4.500 

286,053 

1.202,826 

$4,000-$4,600 

286 

1.216 

$4,500-$5,000 

178, 138 

841,  766 

$4,50O-$5,00O 

17S 

846 

$.5,000-$7,500 

380.266 

2. 244,  406 

$5,000-$6,000 

192 

1.056 

$6,00O-$7,000 

132 

858 

$7,000-$8,000 

112 

840 

$7,500-$10,000 

215,642 

1,847.820 

$8,000-$9,000 

92 

782 

$9,000-$10,000--.. 

68 

646 

$10,000-$15,000-..- 

152, 682 

1,746,925 

$10,000-$12,500... 

97 

1.091 

$12,500-$15,000.. 

56 

770 

$15,000-$20,000-.-. 

67,923 

1.174,574 

$15,000-$17,500--- 

39 

634 

$17..=;00-$20,000... 

29 

.544 

$20,00O-$25,000-..- 

39,825 

S89, 114 

$20,0OO-$25,00O. . . 

40 

900 

$2.i,0OO-$30,000...- 

25,583 

720, 268 

$25,000-$30,000... 

26 

715 

$30,0OO-M0,00(i_    _ 

17,959 

641.272 

$30,000-$40,000— . 

18 

630 

$40.noo-$.w.ooo.. 

8.340 

390,311 

$40,000-$50,000..- 

8 

360 

$.tO.OOO-$100.000___ 

13.041 

908,485 

$.i0,00O-$75,00()- . . 

10 

625 

$75,00O-$10O,0O0.. 

3 

262 

$100,000  and  over. 

5,387 

1,095,544 

$100,000  and  over- 
Total 

5 

1,096 

Total-- 

39, 458, 300 

59.258,628 

39,458 

59.  677 

1  Transcribed  from  table  2  of  Consumfr  Incomes  in  the  UiiiUd  States, 

The  basic  distribution  obtauied  by  the  above  method 
is  presented  in  the  last  three  columns  of  table  13C.  The 

*  Except  for  tbc  break  of  the  under  $250  interval  at  $125.  where  there  was  little  evi* 
<ience  as  to  how  the  curve  should  behave.  Here,  the  two  fre'iuencies  were  made  to 
satisfy  the  condition  that  when  multiplied  by  the  respective  midpoints  ($62^  and 
$187H)  they  would  add  to  the  aggregate  income  of  consumer  units  in  the  under  $250 
interval.  The  aggregate  income  figures  were  not  u.sed  in  splitting  up  the  other  inter- 
vals because  simple  formulas  gave  frequencies  which  were  not  smooth  when  graphed. 


aggregate  income  of  all  consumers  does  not,  of  course, 
add  to  $59,259  million,  partly  because  the  numbers  of 
consumer  units  were  rounded  to  thousands  but  chiefly 
because  midpoints  were  used  as  average  incomes  witliiii 
each  interval.     The  actual  total  is  $59,677  million. 

Since  this  distribution  was  used  to  obtain  all  the 
assumed  distributions,  all  the  sets  of  aggregate  disburse- 
ments presented  Ln  this  appendix  are  directly  compa- 
rable, but  none  of  them  is  precisely  comparable  to  the 
actual  set  of  aggregates  in  1935-36:  which  is  based  upon 
the  distribution  before  interpolation,  shown  in  the  first 
three  columns  of  table  13C.  The  lack  of  comparability, 
however,  is  very  slight,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
aggregates  for  the  $60  billion  income  with  the  1935-36 
proportionate  distribution,  shown  lq  table  2C,  with 
those  in  table  7. 

Aggregate   Disbursements  With 

Proportionate   Distribution 

of  Income  Same  as  in  1935-36 

For  each  of  four  total  consumer  mconies — $50,  $60, 
$70,  and  $80  billion — it  was  necessary  to  find  the 
number  of  consumer  units  and  the  aggregate  income 
that  would  be  at  each  of  the  16  income  levels  if  all  in- 
comes were  multiplied  by  a  certain  constant,  namely, 
the  ratio  of  the  assumed  total  consumer  income  to 
$59,677  million.  The  first  step  was  to  find  the  15  in- 
comes which,  when  multiplied  by  a  given  constant 
become  the  bounds — $250,  $500,  $750,  etc. — separating 
the  16  income  classes.  This  was  easy  since  these  15 
incomes  are  merely  the  respective  bounds  divided  by 

"70,000 


the  given  constant,  for,  if  j-X 
=  $500 


*"«'0".2  =  $426. 


$59,677 
The    results 


$500,     then    jt 
were    rounded 


$59,677 
to  the  nearest  dollar. 

The  second  step  was  to  find  the  number  of  consumer 
units  in  each  of  the  15  +  33=48  sub-intervals  obtained 
by  breaking  down  the  33  intervals  in  the  basic  distri- 
bution at  the  15  incomes  found  in  step  one.  Since  it 
was  assumed  that  consumer  units  were  evenlj'  distrib- 
uted throughout  eacii  interval,  this  was  done  by  appor- 
tioning the  number  of  ctuisumer  units  in  each  of  the 
intervals  to  be  broken  in  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the 
two  intervals.  Thus — to  continue  the  above  exam- 
ple— since  there  wei'e  4,587  thousand  consumer   units 

426-250 
between  $250  and  $500,  gQQ_^gQX4,587  =  3,229   were 

put  down  as  between  $250 and  $426,  and  -„„  -.^3^X4,587 

=  1,3.58  between  $420  and  $.500. 

The  third  step  was  mereh'  toct)mbiiie  the48  frequencies 
into  the  16  frequencies  for  the  intervals  which  will  be 
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transformed  into  "Under  $250,"  "$250  to  $500,"  etc. 
These  intervals  were  "Under  $213,"  "$213  to  $426," 
etc.,  for  the  $70  bUlion  income.  The  combinations  were 
made,  of  course,  simply  by  addition.  The  resultmg 
frequencies  were  the  desired  distribution,  and  the  four 
distributions  obtained  m  this  maimer  were  shown  in 
percentage  form  in  table  IC. 

To  find  the  aggregate  income  at  each  income  level,  the 
frequencies  in  47  of  the  subhitervals  (all  except  $100,000 
and  over)  found  in  step  two  were  multiplied  by  the  mid- 
point of  their  respective  subintervals  and  the  results 
were  combined  (together  with  the  aggiegate  income  for 
$100,000  and  over)  into  the  same  16  intervals  as  were 
the  frequencies.  The  sum  of  the  16  figures  totalled 
$59,677  million  except  for  differences  due  to  roimding. 

These  16  figures  are  the  aggregate  incomes  held  by 
the  16  gi"oups  of  consumer  miits  before  their  incomes 

1.-   1-    lu    .u      •  ,     ^,$70,000.     ,, 

are  multiplied  by  the  given  constant  ( —^ m  the  case 

$59,677 

of  the  $70  billion  income).  Since  each  particular  in- 
come is  multiplied  by  this  constant,  the  aggi-egate  in- 
come at  each  income  level  is  multiplied  by  the  constant. 
Therefore,  the  aggregate  incomes  at  the  16  income  levels 
in  the  desired  distribution  were  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  figures  just  foimd  by  such  a,  constant  that  their  sum 
would  be  the  assumed  total  consumer  income.  These  ag- 
gregates are  shown  in  the  first  four  columns  of  table  14C. 
The  aggregate  disbursement  for  each  of  the  16  cate- 
gories was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  aggregate  in- 
come at  each  of  the  16  income  levels  by  the  percent  of 


income  allocated  to  the  category  by  all  consumer  units 
at  that  level  in  1935-36  and  summing  over  all  levels. 
These  percentages  for  gifts  and  direct  personal  taxes 
and  for  savings  are  shown  in  table  19 A,  and  for  the  14 
categories  of  consumption  in  table  21A,  except  that  no 
break-down  of  the  "Under  $500"  class  is  given.  The 
percentages  actually  used  included  an  "Under  $250" 
class  and  a  "$250  to  $500"  class. 

For  the  $60  billion  and  $70  billion  sizes  of  total 
income,  disbursements  were  obtained  separately  for 
the  three  thirds  of  the  Nation.  The  division  into 
thirds  was  made  from  the  basic  distribution  shown  in 
table  13C,  again  with  the  assumption  of  even  distri- 
bution within  the  intervals.  The  income  dividing  the 
lower  from  the  middle  third  was  found  to  be  $778,  and 
that  dividing  the  middle  from  the  upper  third,  $1,447. 
The  aggregate  incomes  received  by  the  three  thirds 
were  $6,131,  $14,229,  and  $39,317  m  millions,  totalling 
$59,677. 

The  aggregate  incomes  for  the  $60  billion  size  of  total 
income  were  obtained  by  multiplying  these  figures  by 
the  ratio  of  $60,000  to  $59,677,  the  results  bemg 
$6,164,  $14,306,  and  $39,530  in  millions,  totallmg 
$60,000.  The  incomes  separating  the  three  thirds  were 
obtained  in  the  same  manner,  the  results  being  $783 
and  $1,455.  The  apportionment  of  these  aggregates 
by  income  level  was  taken  directly  from  the  aggregates 
already  obtained  for  the  $60  billion  income  with  the 
1935-36  proportionate  distribution  (column  2  in  table 
14C)  the  aggregate  for  the  $750-$l,000  level  being 
apportioned  between  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  and 


Table   14C. — Aggregate  income  received,  by  income  level,  assiiviing  several  sizes  of  total  consumer  income  and  several  proportionate  distri- 
butions of  income 


Aggregate  income  (in  millions),  assuming — 

Income  level 

Same  proportionate  distribution  of  income  as  in 
1935-36,  with  total  income  of — 

Equal  distribution  of 
difference     between 
total  income  of  $60 
billion  and— 

Increase  in  incomes  of 
poorest     groups     as 
total      income      in- 
creases from  $60  bil- 
lion to — 

Percentage    of    income 
saved   held  constant 
as    total   income    in- 
creases from  $60  bil- 
lion to— 

$50  billion 
(1) 

$60  bUlion 
(2) 

$70  billion 
(3) 

$80  billion 
(4) 

$70  billion 
CS) 

$80  billion 
(6) 

$70  billion 
(7) 

$80  billion 
(8) 

$70  bUlion 
(9) 

$80  billion 
(10) 

Under  $250 

$448 
2,270 
4,339 
6,521 

6,306 
4,630 
4,102 
3,330 

4,435 
2.661 
2,735 
1.183 

3,340 

1,470 

956 

3,276 

$293 
1,701 
3,686 
5,119 

5,687 
6,171 
4,719 
4,327 

6,660 
4,092 
4,713 
2,111 

4,216 
1,880 
1,187 
4,638 

$242 
1,383 
2,871 
4,368 

5,350 
5,634 
5,182 
4,666 

8,269 
6,171 
6.763 
3,567 

6,389 
2,683 
1,409 
6,163 

$201 
1,137 
2,330 
3,774 

4,916 
5,447 
6,561 
5,247 

9,096 
7.822 
9,477 
4,992 

7,234 
3,196 
1.804 
7.766 

$250-$500 

$807 

$146 
2,091 
5,173 

7,595 
8,387 
7,459 
6,258 

9,559 
5,540 
5,367 
2,026 

4,035 
1,701 
1,048 
3,616 

2,836 

$1, 310 

$750-$l  000 

5,009 

6,654 
6,876 
6,133 
6,442 

9,032 
5,858 
6,016 
2,819 

4,652 
2,017 
1,227 
4,722 

3,949 

6,398 
8,043 
8,141 
7.076 

11,739 
8,229 
8,137 
3,601 

6,149 
2,141 
1,275 
4,812 

$6,217 

11, 368 
13,882 
4,719 
4,327 

$106 

$l,00O-$l,260                        

li7,703" 
20,922 
11.878 

6,137 

.$1,250-$  1. 500 

10,838 

$1,500-$1,750     

13.  208 

$l,75O-$2.000 

11,483 

$2,00CK$2.500 

6, 660               6,  660 

15,  439 

$2,5nn-$:i.(ioo    .                   

4,092 
4,713 
2,111 

4,216 
1,  880 
1,187 
4,638 

4,092 
4,713 
2,111 

4,216 
1,  880 
1,187 
4,  &% 

7,851 

$3,000-$4.000 ... 

5,926 

$4,000-$.'i.O00 

1,769 

$5,UOO-$10,000 

3,665 

$10,000-$15,000                    -                        

1,380 

$15,000-$20.000 __     . 

863 

$20,000  and  over        _  .      .      .  .  ^ 

2,345 

Alllevels    .- 

60,000 

60,000 

70,000 

80,000 

70,000 

80,000 

70,000 

80,000 

70,000 

80.000 

Consumer  Expenditures 
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that  for  the  $1.250-$1 ,500  level  between  the  middle  and 
upper  thirds  in  such  a  way  that  the  aggrrpirate  income 
for  each  third  checked  with  the  totals  already  found 
for  them. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
$70  billion  income,  the  ao;gre<rates  bemg  obtamed  by 
multiplying  the  figures  for  the  basic  distribution  by 
the  ratio  of  $70,000  to  $59,677.  The  aggregate  mcomes 
of  the  thirds  were  $7,191,  $16,690,  and  $46,119  in 
millions,  and  the  incomes  separating  the  thirds,  $913 
and  $1,698. 

Aggregate  disbursements  by  thirds  were  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  aggregate  incomes  by  the  "percentage 
use  of  income"  figures  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aggregate  disbiu-sements  for  all  consumer  units.  The 
use  of  the  additional  $10  biUion  of  income  by  the  three 
thirds  was,  of  course,  obtained  by  subtraction,  the 
results  appearing  in  table  4C. 

Aggregate  Disbursements  with 
Proportionate  Distribution  of  Income 
Different  From  That  in  1935-36 

For  two  of  the  assumed  sizes  of  total  consumer 
Income — $70  and  $80  billion — it  was  necessary  to  find 
the  number  of  consumer  units  and  the  aggregate  in- 
come at  each  of  the  16  income  levels  with  the  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  Income  different  from  that  in 
1935-36.  These  distributions  fall  into  three  sets — 
those  with  an  equal  distribution  of  the  additional 
income,  those  with  increases  in  the  mcomes  of  the 
poorest  groups,  and  those  with  the  percent  of  income 
saved  constant. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Additional  Income 

As  shown  above,  the  income  distribution  obtained 
by  increasing  the  income  of  every  consumer  unit  by 
the  same  nimiber  of  dollars  is  the  same  as  the  distribu- 
tion obtained  by  increasing  the  income  of  every  con- 
sumer unit  in  a  certain  ratio  and  moving  it  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  way  toward  the  mean.  Using  the  $60 
billion  income  with  the  1935  36  proportionate  distribu- 
tion as  a  ba.se,  the  $70  billion  Income  can  be  obtained 
by  increasing  every  income  by  one-sixth  and  moving 
it  one-seventh  of  the  way  toward  the  mean,  and  the 
$80  billion  income,  by  mcreasing  every  income  one- 
third  and  mo^^ng  it  one-fourth  of  the  way  toward  the 
mean.  This  is  the  procedure  followed  except  that 
botli  distributions  were  obtained  directly  from  the 
basic  distribution  shown  in  table  13C  rather  than 
passing  through  the  intermediate  $60  billion  distribu- 
tion. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  the  number  of  consumer 
units  and  the  aggregate  income  at  each  of  the  16  income 
levels  with  a  given  percentage  increase  in  the  income  of 


every  consumer  unit  and  a  given  movement  toward 
equality  consisted  of  the  same  steps  as  those  followed 
when  only  a  percentage  increase  in  incomes  was 
made — that  is,  when  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
income  was  held  constant  as  described  above.  First, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  the  15  incomes  which  would 
become  $250,  $500,  etc.,  respectively.  Taking  the  $70 
billion  income  with  the  one-seventh  movement  toward 

f\       1 

equality  as  an  example,  an  income  x  becomes  ^/-.-^^M 

when  moved  one-seventh  of  the  way  toward  equality^  (us- 

,^  f      .,  .  $59,677  million      ^,  ,,„  .^x 

mg  Jf  tor  the  mean  income, -—rVm ,=$1,512.42) 

39,458  thousand 

and  therefore  when  it  is  midtiplied  by      '       ,  we  have 

(  ^i-\-^M)Xrr^',>r,r~  =  ^^fiOO  ^s  aliucar  equation  to  be 
\/        /       /      59,67/ 

solved  for  x,  giving  the  mcome  wliich  is  transformed  into 
$1,000  under  the  assumetl  changes.  The  solution  is 
j-=$743. 

The  second  and  tliird  steps  of  fintling  the  number  of 
consumer  units  in  the  new  ijitervals  were  precisely  the 
same  as  for  the  first  set  of  assumed  distributions.  The 
nvunbers  of  families  in  the  33  intervals  in  the  basic  dis- 
tribution were  split  up  and  regrouped  into  the  16  desired 
intervals.  The  distributions  are  shown  in  columns  2 
and  3  of  table  5C. 

The  aggregate  iucomes  in  the  16  intervals  before  iu- 
comes  are  moved  were  also  found  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  and  the  final  step  is  the  same  ui  principle  al- 
though it  was  more  complicated  in  actual  procedure. 
The  aggregate  income  for  each  income  group,  instead 
of  merely  being  multiplied  by  a  constant,  was  first 
moved  the  appropriate  jjrojjortion  (one^eventh  iji  the 
above  example)  of  the  way  toward  the  product  of  the 
mean  income  ($1,512.42)  and  the  number  of  consumer 
units  in  the  mterval,  because  every  consumer  unit  had 
its  income  moved  that  percentage  of  the  way  toward 
the  mean.^     The  resulting  income  was  then  multiplied 

by  the  given  constant  (  1  '         in  the  above  example). 
\o9,u  /  / 

This  procedure,  when  applied  to  every  income  group, 
yielded  the  desired  set  of  aggregate  incomes,  one  for 
each  mcome  level.  These  aggregates  are  shown  in 
columns  5  and  6  of  table  14C. 

For  both  the  $70  billion  and  the  $80  billion  income 
distributions,  the  aggregate  disbursements  were  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  aggregate  income  at  each  of 

•  11  k  i.s  ihp  proportional  niovt'inent  toward  eciiiality.  then  an  incoinc  j  becomes 
i+lr(.\/— j-)=(l— *)x+*.U.  It  will  also  bo  noted  that  the  order  of  the  I  wo  changes  in 
income  has  been  revers*^d,  the  movement  toward  e(iuality  being  made  before  the 
increa'ie  in  income.  This  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  these  two  operations  give  the 
same  result  regardless  of  which  is  applied  first. 

'  Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  the  proof  is  as  follows:  l"U+*(.\f— r)) 
=Si-+it2(A/-j)  =  £r+A'(nA/-Sr).  n  being  the  frequency  in  the  interval. 
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the  16  income  levels  by  the  percent  of  income  allocated 
to  each  category  by  all  consumer  units  at  that  level  in 
1935-36,  and  summing  over  all  income  levels.  The  ag- 
gregate disbursements  are  shown  in  table  6C. 

Increase  in  Incomes  of  Poorest  Groups 

Distributions  for  two  sizes  of  total  consumer  income — 
$70  billion  and  $80  billion — were  prepared  under  the 
assumption  that  as  income  advances  all  of  the  increase 
goes  to  the  poorest  income  groups. 

In  the  case  of  the  $70  billion  distribution,  the  number 
of  families  and  single  indi\'iduals  in  the  income  intervals 
above  $1,500,  and  the  aggregate  incomes  they  received, 
were  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  $60  billion 
income  with  the  1935-36  proportionate  distribution 
(shown  in  tables  IC,  5C,  and  14C).  That  is,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  entire  $10  billion  increase  in  income 
was  received  by  the  68.3  percent  of  consumer  units — 
nearly  27  million  in  all — with  incomes  under  $1,500. 
This  assumption  increased  their  aggregate  income  from 
$21}^  biUion  to  $31^2  billion.  It  was  also  assumed  that 
the  floor  of  incomes  was  raised  to  $750.  The  problem, 
therefore,  was  to  distribute  the  27  million  consumer 
units  within  the  three  income  levels  between  $750  and 
$1,500  in  such  a  way  that  their  aggregate  income  should 
come  to  $31^  bUlion,  bringing  the  total  mcome  of  all 
consumers  to  exactly  $70  billion. 

The  first  step  was  to  move  the  31.4  percent  of  con- 
simier  units  with  incomes  below  $750  up  to  this  mini- 
miun  level.  To  establish  this  income  floor  rec}ULiod 
less  than  $4  billion.  More  than  $6  billion  was  avail- 
able, therefore,  for  inipro\Tng  the  incomes  of  the  36.9 
percent  of  consumer  imits  already  in  the  $750-$  1,500 
income  range  and  of  some  of  the  31.4  percent  raised 
to  the  $750  minimum  level. 

The  total  income  ot  $31}^  billion  to  be  distributed 
among  this  68.3  percent  of  consumer  units  brought  the 
average  income  of  the  group  to  $1 ,168 — an  amount  $43 
greater  than  the  mid-point  of  the  income  band  of 
$750-81,500.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  assign 
more  consumer  units  to  the  upper  end  of  the  income 
band  than  to  the  lower  end. 

The  consumer  units  were  therefore  apportioned 
among  the  three  intervals  $750-$l,000,  $1,000-$1,250, 
and  $1,250-$1,500  hi  the  ratio  of  2:3:3— with  17.1 
percent  in  the  lowest  interval  and  25.6  in  each  of  the 
higher  intervals.  Within  the  two  higher  intervals,  they 
were  assumed  to  be  evenly  distributed,  so  that  the 
average  incomes  were  $1,125  and  $1,375,  respectively. 
In  the  lowest  interval,  they  were  assumed  to  be  rather 
highly  concentrated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  interval 
with  an  average  income  of  more  than  $900,  in  order 
that  the  aggregate  incomes  of  all  levels  should  sum  to 
$70  billion. 


In  the  case  of  the  $80  billion  income  distribution,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  entire  $20  billion  increase  over 
the  $60  billion  income  was  received  by  the  81.5  per- 
cent of  consumer  units  with  incomes  below  $2,000, 
bringing  their  aggregate  income  from  $30^  billion 
to  $50K  billion.  It  was  assumed  further  that  the 
floor  of  incomes  was  raised  to  $1,250. 

The  distribution  for  $60  billion  according  to  the 
1935-36  proportionate  distribution  showed  58.8  percent 
of  all  consumer  miits  with  incomes  below  $1,250.  To 
establish  an  income  floor  of  $1,250  required  less  than 
$13  bilhon.  This  left  more  than  $7  billion  available  for 
inipro\-ing  the  incomes  of  the  22.7  percent  already  in 
the  $1 ,250-$2,000  income  range  and  of  some  of  the  58.8  M 
percent  raised  to  the  $1,250  level.  1 

The  total  income  of  $50}i  billion  to  be  distributed 
through  the  $l,250-$2,000  income  range  gave  an  aver- 
age income  of  $1,569 — an  amount  $56  less  than  the  mid- 
point of  the  range.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
assign  more  consumer  units  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
range  than  to  the  upper  end. 

The  81.5  percent  of  consimier  imits  was  therefore 
apportioned  among  the  three  income  intervals  $1,250- 
$1,500,  $1,500-$1,750,  and  $l,750-$2,000  in  the  ratio 
of  2:2:1,  with  32.6  percent  in  each  of  the  lower 
income  intervals  and  16.3  percent  in  the  highest  inter- 
val. Within  the  two  lower  intervals  they  were  assumed 
to  be  evenly  distributed,  so  that  the  average  incomes 
were  $1,375  and  $1,625,  respectively.  In  the  highest 
interval  they  were  assumed  to  be  rather  highly  con- 
centrated at  the  lower  end  of  the  interval,  with  an 
average  income  of  a  little  less  than  $1,850,  in  order  that 
the  aggregate  incomes  of  all  levels  should  sum  to  $80 
billion. 

For  both  the  $70  bilhon  and  the  $80  bUlion  income 
distributions,  the  aggregate  disbursements  were  ob- 
tained (as  with  the  preceding  type  of  distribution)  by 
multiplying  the  aggregate  income  at  each  of  the  16 
income  levels  by  the  percent  of  income  allocated  to  each 
category  by  all  consumer  units  at  that  level  in  1935-36, 
and  summing  over  all  income  levels.  The  aggregate 
disbursements  for  these  distributions  are  shown  in 
table  7C. 

Proportion  of  Income  Saved  Constant 

As  was  indicated  above,  distributions  were  also  pre- 
pared to  calculate  the  efl'ects  of  holding  constant  the 
proportion  of  income  devoted  to  sa\nngs.  This  set 
of  distributions  covered  incomes  of  $70  and  $80  biUion; 
and  for  each  size  it  was  necessary  to  find  distributions 
of  consumer  units  such  that  the  ratio  of  total  consumer 
savings  to  total  consumer  income  should  be  the  same 
as  with  an  income  of  $60  billion  and  the  1935-36  pro- 
portionate distribution — namely   10.17  percent. 
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The  method  of  obtauiiiig;  these  two  distributions  was 
to  combuie  a  flat  percentage  movement  of  the  hicome  of 
every  consimier  unit  toward  the  mean  uieome  for  all 
imits  with  miiitiphTiig  all  incomes  by  a  constant. 

Since  there  was  no  simple  way  of  calciilathig  the 
movement  toward  equality  wliich  would  produce  a  given 
percent  of  income  saved,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
trial-and-error  method  for  approximate  solutions.  One 
distribution  was  obtained  producing  slightly  too  large  a 
volume  of  savniigs — that  is,  a  figure  greater  than  the 
desired  percent  of  become  saved — and  a  second  produc- 
ing a  volume  slightly  too  small.  The  16  aggregates — 
one  for  each  category  of  disbursement — were  obtauied 
for  each  distribution,  and  the  final  aggregates  presented 
in  this  report  were  obtained  by  linear  interpolation 
between  the  two.  In  practice  this  procedure  turned 
out  to  be  both  quick  and  accurate  due  to  the  very 
"smooth"  relation  between  percent  movement  toward 
equality  and  aggi-egate  disbursements. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  the  nmnber  of  consumer 
units  and  the  aggregate  income  at  each  of  the  16  income 
levels  witli  a  given  movement  toward  equahty  and  a 
given  percentage  increase  in  the  incomes  of  consimiers 
was  explained  above  in  the  case  of  the  "equal  distribu- 
tion of  additional  ii\come".  There  the  distribution  of 
a  $70  billion  uicome  was  obtained  with  a  movement  14 
percent  (or,  more  precisely,  one-seventh)  of  the  way 
toward  the  mean. 

In  the  case  of  the  $7U  billion  mcome  with  the  peicent 
of  income  saved  constant,  distributions  moved  25  per- 
cent and  30  pendent  toward  equality  were  obtauied,  the 
former  yieldmg  savongs  of  $7,207  miUion  and  the  latter 
$6,887  milhon.  Since  $7,120  million  was  the  desired 
amoimt  (10.17  percent  of  $70  billion),  '^sso  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  aggregates  for  each  category  foiuid 
frt)m  the  tw^o  distributions  was  subtracted  from  the 
aggregates  for  the  25  percent  more  equal  distribution  to 
obtain  the  final  results  presented  in  table  8C.  The  per- 
centage movement  toward  equality  is  thus  26^%4  per- 
cent. Interpolation  between  the  frequency  distribu- 
tions was  done  in  the  same  way,  yielding  the  results 
presented  in  table  5C,  and  interpolation  between  the 
aggregate  uiconies  by  uicome  le\el  yielded  the  results 
presented  in  table  14C.  Thus,  it  is  not  precisely  true 
that  the  distributions  of  consumer  units  presented  in 
table  5C  produced  the  aggregates  shown  in  table  8C, 
but  the  approximation  is  extremely  close. 

For  the  $80  billio:i  income  with  percent  saved  con- 
stant, the  two  distributions  obtauied  were  50  percent 
and  52  percent  more  equal  than  hi  1935-36,  and  the 
savings  figures  were  $8,059  million  and  $7,931  million. 


The  desired  vohmie  of  savings  was  $8,137  million — a 
figure  greater  than  both  figures  from  the  trial-and-error 
calculations.  The  movement  toward  equality  was  thus 
less  than  50  percent — actually  48^53j  percent.  The 
uiterpolations  thus  became  extrapolations,  but  the 
arithmetic  procedure  was  the  same  as  with  the  $70 
billion  income. 

For  the  $70  bilhon  income,  aggregate  disbursement 
figures  were  obtained  separately  for  each  third  of  the 
Nation.  The  aggregate  disbursements  for  the  25  per- 
cent and  for  the  30  percent  more  equal  distributions 
were  obtamed  by  thirds  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  $60 
billion  income  with  the  1935-36  distribution.  An 
explanation  of  the  steps  taken  with  the  25  percent 
more  equal  distribution  will  suffice.  The  aggregate 
income  received  by  each  third  was  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  aggregate  income  received  by  it  in  the  basic 

distribution  by      '        and  moving  the  resulting  amount 

25  percent  of  the  way  toward  $23,333  million  (one- 
third  of  $70,000  milhon).  The  resulting  figures  were 
the  aggregate  incomes  received  by  each  third  of  the 
Nation,  namely,  $11,226,  $18,351,  and  $40,423  in 
millions,  totaling  $70,000  million. 

The  apportionment  of  these  aggregates  by  income 
level  was  taken  directly  from  the  aggregates  already 
obtained  for  the  $70  billion  mcome  with  a  proportionate 
chstribution  25  percent  more  equal  than  in  1935-36. 
The  breaks  between  the  lower  and  middle  tliirds  and 
between  the  middle  and  upper  tliirds  were  $1,128  and 
$1,716,  respectively  (obtained  by  midtiplying  $778  and 

<^,  ^..^  1_     70,000        ,  .         ,  ,  .        „ 

$1,447  by         --  and  movmg  the  resultmg  figures  25 

percent  of  the  way  toward  $1,774  =  ^|^i??^i^^^M^\ 

39,458  thousand/ 

Hence,  the  aggregates  for  the  $1,000-$1,250  and  the 

$1,500-$1,750  levels  were  spht  up,  part  of  the  former 

going  to  the  lower  and  part  to  the  middle  third,  and 

part  of  the  latter  going  to  the  middle  and  part  to  the 

upper  third,  in  such  a  way  that  the  aggregate  income 

for  each  third  checked  with  the  totals  already  found 

for  them. 

Aggregate   disbursements   for  both    the   25   percent 

and  for  the  30  percent  more  equal  distributions  by 

thirds   were   obtained    by   multiplying    the    aggregate 

incomes  by  percentage  use  of  uicome  figures  as  ia  other 

cases.     The   aggregates    for   the   26='64    percent    more 

equal  distribution  were  obtained  by  the  interpolation 

procedure  already  explained,  luid   the  differences  and 

percentages  calculated   from   them   were   presented  in 

table  llC. 
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Comparison  of  the  Four  Sets  oF  , 

Assumed  Distributions 

Since  the  description  of  tlie  methods  nsed  in  obtaining 
the  four  sets  of  assumed  distributions  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, we  can  summarize  by  comparing  the  decile 
distributions,  which  show  the  proportion  of  income  re- 
ceived by  each  tenth  of  the  Nation's  consumer  units. 
These  figures  are  presented  in  table  15C. 

The  first  column  of  table  1 5C  shows  the  share  of  total 
income  received  by  each  decile  in  1935-36.  As  was 
pointed  out  above,  these  same  shares  apply  to  all  four  of 
the  assumed  distributions  in  the  first  set  (presented  in 
Section  2  of  this  appendix)  except  for  the  very  minor 
changes  made  in  setting  up  the  basic  distribution. 

Columns  2  and  3  show  the  proportionate  distributions 
of  $70  and  $80  billion  incomes  on  the  assumption  that 
the  increases  over  $60  billion  are  distributed  to  every 
consumer  unit  in  equal  amount.  The  lower  seven 
tenths  receive  somewhat  greater  proportions  of  total 
income  than  in  1935-36.  The  share  of  the  lowest  tenth 
increases  most — from  1.7  percent  in  1935-36  to  2.9 
percent  with  a  $70  billion  income  and  to  3.8  percent 
with  an  $80  billion  mcome.  The  upper  three  tenths 
receive  somewhat  smaller  proportions  of  total  income 
despite    the    fact   that    they    receive   larger    absolute 

Table  15C. — Share  of  each  tenth  of  Xation's  consumer  units  in 
aggregate  income,  assuming  several  sizes  of  total  consumer 
income  and  several  proportionate  distributions  of  income 


Percentage  of  aggregate  income  assuming — 

Proportion  of  families 
and  single  individual^ 

Same 

distri- 
bution 
of 

total 
income 

as  in 
IP3,'^36 

Equal  distri- 
bution of 
difference 

between  total 
income  of  STO 
billion  and — 

Increase  in 
incomes  of 
poorest  sroups 
as  total  income 
increases  from 
$60  billion  to  - 

Percentage  of 
income  saved 
held  constant 
a';  total  income 
increases  from 
$60  billion  to— 

$70  bil- 
lion 1 

$80  bil- 
lion ' 

$70  bU- 
lion 

.$80  bil- 
lion 

.$70  bU- 
lioni 

$80  bil- 
lion 1 

CI) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(71 

Highest  tenth 

Ninth.  __     

Eiphth-  -     

36.2 
14.5 
11.5 
9.3 
7.5 
6.6 
5.5 
4.3 
2.9 
1.7 

32.4 
13.9 

11.3 
9.4 
7.9 
7.1 
6.1 
5.1 
3.9 
2.9 

29.6 
13.4 
11.1 
9.5 
8.1 
7.5 
6.6 
5.7 
4.7 
3.8 

31.4 
12.5 
9.7 
8.3 
7.7 
7.2 
6.6 
6.1 
5.5 
5.0 

27.5 
11.0 
9.1 
8.6 
8.2 
7.9 
7.5 
7.1 
6.7 
6.4 

29.3 
13.3 
11.1 
9.5 
8.1 
7.5 
6.7 
5.8 
4.8 
3.9 

23.4 
12.3 
10.8 
9.6 

S'xth 

8.7 

Fifth     

8.3 

Fourth     

7.7 

Third    

7.1 

Second       -.  

6.4 

Lowest  tenth 

5.7 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'  The  decile  distributions  shown  in  columns  2.  3,  6,  and  7  differ  slightly  from  the 
distributions  from  which  the  aggregate  disbursements  were  calculated.  The  decile 
distributions  were  computed  directly  from  the  1935-36  distribution  shown  in  colimm 
1  while  the  aggregate  disbursements  were  calculated  from  the  income  distributions 
derived  from  the  basic  distribution  described  above  and  shown  in  table  13C. 


amounts.  The  highest  tenth,  in  fact,  declines  from  36.2 
percent  in  1935-36  to  32.4  percent  wdth  a  $70  billion 
income  and  to  29.6  percent  with  an  $80  billion  mcome. 

Columns  4  and  5  show  the  decile  distributions  for  $70 
and  $80  billion  incomes,  assuming  that  the  increases 
over  $60  billion  are  all  given  to  the  jjoorest  consumer 
units.  These  ilistributions  are,  of  course,  more  ex- 
treme than  the  previous  two. 

Compared  with  the  1935-36  tlistribution  in  the  first 
column,  they  result  in  quite  substantial  increases  in  the 
proportions  of  total  income  received  by  the  poorest 
<.hree  tenths,  with  smaller  increases  for  the  next  three 
groups.  Since  the  upper  tenths  do  not  share  in  the 
hicreases  in  total  income,  but  receive  the  same  dollar 
amounts  as  with  the  $60  billion  income,  their  relative 
shares  of  the  $70  and  $80  billion  incomes  decline. 

Finally,  colunms  6  and  7  show  how  far  the  propor- 
tionate distribution  of  income  would  have  to  be  moved 
toward  equality  in  order  that  the  $70  billion  and  $80 
billion  total  incomes  shall  produce  the  same  percent  of 
total  income  saved  as  the  $60  bilhon  income  with  the 
1935-36  proportionate  distribution.  The  $70  billion 
distribution  is  a  shade  more  equal  than  the  $80  billion 
income  with  equal  distribution  of  the  additional  income, 
wliile  the  $80  billion  distribution  is  much  more  equal — 
about  comparable  with  the  $80  billion  income  with  in- 
creases m  the  mcomes  of  the  poorest  groups. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  tliis  last  set  of  distribu- 
tion at  the  $70  and  $80  billion  income  levels  requires  not 
only  that  income  be  added  to  the  lower  mcome  groups, 
but  that  income  be  subtracted  from  the  higher  income 
groups.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  other  two  sets 
of  distributions  considered,  in  wliich  the  incomes  of  the 
highest  income  groups  either  remain  unchanged  or 
receive  some  share  of  the  increases  in  total  income. 

It  is  mterestuig  to  note  that  four  of  the  six  pro- 
portionate distributions  difFeruig  from  that  in  1935-36 
show  a  imiform  progression  toward  equality — namely, 
columns  2,  3,  6,  and  7,  in  that  order.  All  of  these 
distributions  were  obtained  by  moraig  the  1935-36 
proportionate  distribution  a  flat  percentage  of  the  way 
toward  the  line  of  equal  distribution,  where  every  tenth 
of  consumer  units  receives  10  percent  of  total  uicome.^ 
The  percentage  movements  rounded  to  the  nearest 
percent  are  respectively  14,  25,  26,  and  49. 

6  -Vs  regards  columns  2  and  3.  it  was  shown  above  that  the  distributions  obtained 
by  adding  the  same  number  of  dollars  to  the  income  of  every  consumer  unit  are  the 
same  as  those  obtained  by  increasing  all  incomes  proportionately  and  then  moving 
them  a  flat  percentage  of  the  way  toward  the  mean  income. 
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The  distributions  of  $70  and  $80  billion  shown  in 
colunuis  4  and  5  are  of  a  somewhat  different  nature 
from  the  otlier  distributions  presented  in  table  15C. 
They  were  made  simply  by  adtling  to  tlie  incomes  of 
tlie  lowest  tenths,  leaving  the  incomes  of  the  liigliest 
tenths  untouched.  As  indicated  above,  this  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  the  relative  shares  of  the  highest  income 
groups,  even  though  their  absolute  incomes  remained 
the  same. 

In  conclusion  it  seems  well  to  repeat  the  warnings 
already  emphasized  in  Section  3  of  this  appendLx,  in 


order  to  avoid  misuiteri>retations  of  the  distributions 
presented  here.  These  distributions  are  purely  hypo- 
thetical. They  were  assumed  for  wholly  analytical 
reasons  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  way  in  which 
income  "ought"  to  be  distributed  or  to  the  changes  in 
distribution  which  might  be  feasible.  The  movements 
toward  equality  were  assumed  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  stoiy  clearly — the  effects  of  size  and  proportionate 
distribution  of  total  consumer  Lucome  on  consumer 
expenditures  and  savings  under  several  very  arbitrary 
assumptions  outluied  m  the  discussion. 
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